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| MR. ROBERT LANSING . 
a 


Secretary of State of the United States, who has been made Chairman of 
the International Commission on Responsibility for the War. It will be the 
duty of this Commission to ascertain and put upon the records the precise 
facts concerning the origin of the war, concerning the breaches of the laws 
of war committed by the Central Powers, and to decide on the constitution 
of a tribunal for the trial of the offenders, “however highly placed.” It will 
thus be the duty of Mr. Lansing’s Commission to settle the fate of the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince, Ludendorff, Hindenburg, Mackensen, and all the 
other leaders of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ROBABLY the thought uppermost in 
the minds of Americans, as_ they 
read the daily news from Paris, is the 
preéminent position occupied by their 
own country. For good or for ill, the 

American voice is the one that now seems to be 
predominant in international counsels. This 
distinguished position is not the achievement of 
any one man or any group of men. The power of 
100,000,000 free American citizens, the assistance 
which they have given the world in its greatest 
crisis, the decisive part which their armies have 
played at the eleventh hour, above all, the con- 
viction that they introduce new ideals into the 
politics of Europe—these are the facts which 
explain the influence now exercised by our repre- 
sentatives at Versailles. It will be many years 
before the events now taking place are seen in 
their proper perspective, yet it needs no deep 
prophetic insight to foresee that the year 1919, 
no less than 1776, marks one of the greatest dates 
in history. 

A fact which stands out with particular em- 
phasis is the close association which exists at 
Versailles between the American and British repre- 
sentatives. Whatever forces there may be draw- 
ing the United States and Great Britain apart, 
the forces that are drawing them together are far 
more powerful. Our differences—and it would 
be absurd to deny that they exist—are super- 
ficial; the things that the two nations have in 
common are fundamental. It is an impressive 
fact that President Wilson, when he reaches 
those points which will form the basis of the new 
order, and upon which the sharpest divergencies 
of opinion prevail, finds his only powerful support 
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in the British delegates. So far, in these matters, 
the Conference has presented a distinct alignment, 
Great Britain and the United States on one side, 
France and Italy upon the other, with the attitude 
of Japan not clearly manifest. When we consider 
that Great Britain means not only the British 
Isles, but Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand—-virtually independent _ self-governing 
democracies—it is apparent that the harmon- 
ious codperation of this Empire and the United 
States has brought into the world’s affairs a tre- 
mendous power for which no parallel can be found 
in history. And the fact which we must keep 
in mind is that this codperation now exists. The 
peace that will be established will be the peace 
upon which Anglo-Saxondom agrees. It will be 
a peace that will punish Germany for her crimes, 
exact the last measure of reparation, and safe- 
guard France, Italy, and the rest of the world 
from any such outbursts of national highway- 
manship as that which has just been crushed. 
The greatest thing about this association of 
Great Britain and the United States is that it 
implies no menace to the rest of the world. The 
British fleet for the last hundred years has never 
abused its power, and the joint American and 
British sea strength, now in process of evolution, 
will likewise not use its control for purposes of 
oppression. It is only this sense of justice that 
can really hold America and Great Britain in that 
association which is developing at Versailles, not 
as a result of the orations of statesmen or the 
manceuvrings of diplomats, but as a logical con- 
sequence of events themselves. This is the sweep- 
ing reason why it means so much to the entire 
civilized world. 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL 


Son of the late Lord Salisbury and a British representative at the Peace 
Conference on the Commission of the League of Nations. Lord Robert, 
General Smuts, and Sir Edward Grey have been the most prominent English 
advocates of the League, and in these statesmen President Wilson finds his 
strongest supporters for some kind of an international association which, 
while it will not necessarily prevent wars, will, it is hoped, make them less 
frequent 
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C M. STEPHEN PICHON 


French Minister of Foreign Affairs, who represents the prevailing French 
belief that material safeguards are required above everything else to protect 
his country against the marauding instincts of Germany. M. Pichon is also 
opposed to entering upon negotiations with the Bolsheviki, though he is not 
officially opposing President Wilson’s proposal for a conference at the Princes’ 
Islands in the Sea of Marmora 
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| MR. VANCE C. McCORMICK x 


Who has resigned the chairmanship of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee to serve as an American member of the International Commission on 
“Reparation.” It will be the duty of this Commission to determine how 
large an indemnity Germany and her allies must pay, how much they are 
capable of paying and “the method, the form, and the time within which 
payment should be made.” Thus does the British policy of ‘reparation, 
restitution, and guarantees” become the fixed determination of the Peace 
Conference 
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SS 
[ M. JULES CAMBON 2 
LE: A TATRA 


One of the French delegates to the Peace Conference and one of the most 
distinguished statesmen of France. M.Cambon was French Ambassador to 
the United States at the time of the Spanish-American War, during which 
conflict he took charge of Spanish interests in this country. He was Ambas- 
sador to Berlin when war broke out in August, 1914. M.Cambon’s des- 
patches in the few critical years preceding the war perhaps constitute the 
most masterly analysis made into German mentality and Germany’s plans 
of aggression. There is probably no man who knows more intimately the 
details of present-day European politics 
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Mr. McAdoo’s successor as Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Glass is a 
Virginia Democrat who made a distinguished reputation in the House as an 
expert in finance and banking; he was chairman of the committeé which 
carried through the Federal Reserve Law. His most immediate duty in 
his new place will be the flotation of the Fifth Liberty Loan 














Responsibility, Reparation, and the League 
of Nations 


public opinion in all parts of the world had 

virtually agreed upon the general terms 
of the only possible settlement with Germany. 
Though there was much discussion everywhere 
about a League of Nations, practical men in all 
countries believed that any such comprehensive 
scheme, valuable :as it might be, should not take 
precedence over other problems that lay more im- 
mediately at hand. Allexcept the pacifists insisted 
that the first step in the order of precedence must 
be the punishment of Germany. That hideous 
and monstrous scar on the landscape which now 
comprises northern France was the overwhelming 
fact which filled the minds of all those who were 
really most solicitous for the future of humanity. 
Unless retributive justice fell first upon the most 
unconscionable gang of scoundrels who ever 
devastated a happy country, in an attempt to 
destroy its very soul, all pretensions to idealism 
and all hope for the future of the world would 
become the hollowest mockeries. Any sickly 
sentimentality toward a defeated foe would be 
the height of wickedness in view of the long 
catalogue of crimes which lay at the feet of Ger- 
many. The example of the victorious North 
against the conquered South, in 1865, hardly 
served as a precedent—because the South was 
always a brave, aboveboard, and chivalrous 
fighter, and had ended the war with no stain upon 
its military honor. The demand for the punish- 
ment of the Kaiser and his associates, for the 
return of all the plunder which they had carried 
into Germany, and a money payment which 
should liquidate her offenses in so far as money 
could liquidate such unprecedented crimes, was 
prompted by that sense of justice on which civili- 
zation itself rests. Having laid the basis for 
punishment, reparation, and restitution, the next 
step would be the reorganization of Europe on 
the foundations of race, nationality, and democ- 
racy, and, after these results had been accom- 
plished, it seemed not impossible that some form 
of national codperation might be established that 
would give permanence to this settlement. 

In the public prints the last step in this pro- 
gramme has had the most conspicuous place. 
Yet the actual proceedings of the Peace Con- 
ference hardly justify this overemphasis. For 
the Conference has by no means overlooked the 
other essentials of an enduring peace. Simul- 
taneously with its adoption of the League of 
Nations in principle, the Conference also adopted 
the other features of the programme. It ap- 
pointed a Committee on a League of Nations, of 


[o* before the Peace Conference assembled, 
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which President Wilson became president; but it 
also appointed two other Commissions, one on 
“Responsibility” and one on “Reparation.” 
The resolution authorizing these two Commis- 
sions was sufficiently specific concerning their 
scope. The duty of the Commission on “ Respon- 
sibility,” of which Mr. Lansing, the American 
Secretary of State, became Chairman, was, first, 
to fix the “responsibility of the authors of the 
war.” It will be its privilege to delve into all the 
government archives, especially those of the 
Central Powers, bring as witnesses all men who 
have first-hand information on events leading up 
to the declarations of July and August, 1914, 
and thus arrange, in imperishable form, all the 
facts that will not only guide the present Con- 
ference, but also tell posterity the truth about 
the war. Mr. Lansing’s Committee will investi- 
gate, likewise, all breaches of law and customs of 
war perpetrated by “the forces of the German 
Empire and their allies on land, on sea, and in the 
air.” Evidently the gentlemen in Paris believe 
that this is also a case where “guilt is personal,” 
for they have instructed Mr. Lansing and his 
associates to fix “the degree for these offenses 
attaching to particular members of the enemy’s 
forces, including members of the General Staffs 
and other individuals, however highly placed”— 
the last three words apparently being aimed at 
the Kaiser. This same Commission is also to 
investigate and report upon “the constitution and 
procedure of a tribunal appropriate to the trial of 
these offenses.” 


I] 


Not only does this resolution have- “teeth,” 
but the one that is to examine the question of 
“Reparation” possesses the same desirable attri- 
butes. On this Commission Mr. Vance C. 
McCormick, ex-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
head of the War Industries Board, are the 
American representatives. Very appropriately 
France, which stands so greatly in need of repara- 
tion, has the chairmanship, in the person of 
M. Stephen Pichon, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The one duty of this board is to determine the 
indemnities which Germany must pay. It will 
investigate her capacity to pay and fix the 
amounts, as well as “the method, the form, and 
the time within which payment should be made.” 
This memorandum apparently has in view the 
likelihood that reparation may be exacted in other 
ways than money. The civilized world would 
not regard it as an undeserved hardship if German 
peasants and workmen were sent to France to 
rebuild the devastated areas, and it would not 
outrage the most humane sense of justice if 
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Germany were called upon to take back labor- 
iously to France all the machinery which she 
has stolen. 

One fear aroused by the discussion of the World 
League was that it might provide a smoke screen 
under which Germany could escape punishment. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the pacifistic 
elements in all countries have been so closely 
identified with the proposal for the League of 
Nations, and for this reason it is a good augury 
that the Peace Conference so promptly took this 
stand for punishment and indemnities. In the 
last two years of the war the British public, 
echoing the words of Lloyd-George, adopted the 
formula of “reparation, retribution, and guaran- 
tees’ —a programme which still represents the 
perfection of wisdom in dealing with Germany. 
These ends now being assured, the League of 
Nations comes naturally as the capstone of the 
new world edifice. 

Precisely what shape the League will take 
events will disclose; despite the pessimism that 
prevails everywhere on the subject, especially 
in France and in our own Senate, there is every 
likelihood that out of it some practical form 
of national codperation will develop. That 
such a League will end all possibilities of 
war only the most irreconcilable idealists believe; 
that a few statesmen gathered around a table can 
adopt a plan that will immediately represent per- 
fection is also not probable; yet many practical 
men indorse the idea as a plan which, on the 
whole, places the relations of peoples upon a new 
basis, and introduces a new conception—that 
of justice and decency as guiding principles of 
nations. 


II] 


The first month of the Conference settled at 
least one point of tremendous importance. The 
Versailles proceeding is not a Congress of Vienna 
and it is not a Congress of Berlin. These historic 
betrayals were the nightmares that loomed largest 
in the world’s consciousness when the statesmen 
came together in Paris last December. The 
representatives of the autocratic kings and 
emperors who gathered at Vienna in 1815, lofty 
as were their pretensions, immediately manifested 
the inherent qualities of their kind—a lust for 
territory, a passion for increasing the power of 
dynasties, a fundamental conception that the 
ignorant and wretched masses existed only for 
the support and exaltation of privileged castes. 
Would the representatives of the democracies 
in 1919 show similar tendencies? The settle- 
ment of the German colonial question on the 
“mandatory” principle, the determination to 
curb Italian aggression at the expense of the 
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Slavs and the Greeks, the likelihood that the 
future of the Ottoman Empire will be settled, 
not on the basis of secret treaties, but on the basis 
of right and opportunity for its enslaved peoples, 
above all the unanimous pronouncement for the 
League of Nations, indicate that the spirit of 
the Congress of Vienna does not haunt Paris and 
Versailles. The world should be thankful that 
this is not a “peace without victory,” and also 
thankful that it is a “ peace without exploitation.” 


The Bolsheviki Lose in Germany 


HE elections in Germany exhibit about 

the first evidence of sanity which that 

nation has manifested since August, 1914. 
Americans are somewhat puzzled by the multi- 
plicity of German political parties but the main 
facts stand out clearly. There are five great 
parties at present—the Majority Socialists, the 
German Democrats, the German Nationalists, 
the Christians, and the Independent Socialists. 
This last party represents in Germany almost 
the same elements as the Bolsheviki in Russia. 
On whatever numerous points the other parties 
may disagree, they are united at least in opposi- 
tion to this party of social disruption. The Ma- 
jority Socialist is the party which, under Ebert, 
has controlled the German Government since the 
Kaiser abdicated and fled to Holland. The 
one fact upon which the world may congratulate 
itself is that, in the recent elections, the Indepen- 
dent Socialists, or the Bolsheviki, polled the small- 
est vote of any of these parties. In the city of 
Berlin these extreme radicals showed considerable 
strength, ranking next to the Majority Socialists, 
and in Leipzig they came first, but, in all the rest 
of Germany their showing was pitifully small. 
The net result is that the National Assembly 


‘will have an overwhelming majority against 


the extremists and will thus have free scope to 
frame a constitution which will be uncontaminated 
with Bolshevism. 

The Bolsheviki attempted to repeat their 
Russian coup in Germany and they failed. In 
Russia, Bolshevism is as essentially autocratic as 
the Czaristic system which it displaced, for, like 
Czarism, it supplants the rule of the majority 
by the rule of the few. Like Czarism its principal 


‘ weapon is terrorism and just-as the Russian autoc- 


racy killed or exiled its political opponents, so the 
Bolshevist autocracy protects its authority by 
executing those who would set up another system. 
For decades it was the Czar’s policy to prevent 
an expression of the popular will; the main princi- 
ple of those governing Russia was that the Russian 
people themselves had no right to decide the form 
of government under which they were to live. 
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The Bolsheviki take precisely the same attitude; 
they showed this when they dispersed with bayo- 
nets an assembly which the Russian people had 
elected to adopt a constitution for the Russian 
states. And in Germany the Bolsheviki, follow- 
ing their Russian comrades, showed this same 
hostility to public opinion. They made their 
last despairing attempt to seize the government 
on the eve of the elections, simply because they 
knew that, if these elections should once take 
place, the slight hold which they held upon the 
German masses would become a matter of public 
record. In Russia, the Bolshevikisucceeded in thus 
seizing authority, but in Germany they have 
failed, and failed under ghastly circumstances, 
which included the violent death of two of their 
leaders, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg. 

Thus the Majority Socialists and the Christian 
Peoples’ Party and the German Democrats control 
the convention which will frame the New Russian 
constitution. The result has consequences of 
the utmost importance for the future of Europe. 
The one fear which has possessed the world was 
that the anarchism which engulfed Russia would 
spread over Germany, and that thence it would 
reach into other lands, until the terror should 
become practically universal and destroy the 
fruits of the military victory. But there are 
many signs that the thing known as Bolshevism 
was a peculiarly Russian product. The circum- 
stances of the time gave the preachers of political 
disorder their opportunity in a land that was 
distracted by war, starvation, and misrule. It 
was known that similar seeds of destruction ex- 
isted in other countries and it was a question 
whether these countries would manifest their 
unrest in the same way. There were those who 
prophesied such outbreaks in England, and even 
in the United States. The elections in both 
countries have shown the absurdity of this fore- 
cast, for in England the pacifists, pro-Germans, 
and inconclusive peacemakers, led by such men 
as Arthur Henderson, Ramsay Macdonald, 
and Philip Snowden, were smothered under the 
ballots, the leaders even losing their seats in Par- 
liament. And now Germany, which, next to 
Russia, furnished the best fertilized soil for 
Bolshevism, has overwhelmingly repudiated this 
proposition of government by riot. In erecting 
this huge dam in the east against the Bolshevist 
flood Germany has at last performed the world a 
service. More than this, there is now every 
probability that Germany will establish a govern- 
ment which can make peace, accept responsibility 
for the great indemnities which the world will 
exact, make the reparations which alone can lay 
the basis of a permanent settlement, and give the 
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people that democratic organization which may 
ultimately qualify them for membership in the 
family of nations. 


The Philippines and the German Colonies 
| veseon years ago the United States 


was confronted with the serious problem 

presented by its conquest of the Philippine 
Islands. The far-flung possessions of old im- 
perial Spain had fallen to the United States as 
one of the spoils of war. What should we do 
with them? One alternative was to surrender 
them to Spain; the fact that Spain had oppressed 
the Islands for four hundred years, and that her 
rule was exceedingly unpopular with the natives, 
who had revolted many times in the preceding 
years against their ancient taskmasters, made 
any such solution of the problem impossible. 
The only other way out of the difficulty seemed 
to be annexation. But the spirit which underlay 
this act of “imperialism” by the United States 
really introduced a new colonial principle in the 
history of the world. We took over these Islands 
not for the purpose of increasing our national 
domain or adding to our national wealth, but as 
trustees of a backward people who had had no 
preparation for self-government. We announced 
that we had no intention of holding the Philippines 
indefinitely, but that we should administer them 
solely in the interest of the natives, that we should 
introduce the fundamentals of civilization and 
democracy, such as primary education, sanitation, 
agriculture, public highways, and railroads, and 
that, after the Filipino people had served an 
apprenticeship and had acquired the essentials of 
self-government in the school of experience, we 
should give them their freedom. 

There are few voices to-day who do not pro- 
nounce this experiment a great success. The 
transformation that has been worked in the Phil- 
ippines is now a familiar story. England, the 
great colonizer, has nothing to show which is 
comparable to our achievements with this back- 
ward people in the course of twenty years. We 
have not yet given the Filipinos their independ- 
ence, it is true, for, in the judgment of the most 
trustworthy observers, the time has not yet 
become ripe for such achange; yet the fact remains 
that most Filipinos have a chance at all the ad- 
vantages of progress which no other native of 
Asia, not even the Japanese, possesses. Whether, 
when the moment, perhaps ten years hence, per- 
haps fifty or a hundred arrives for him to choose 
his own form of government, the Filipino will de- 
clare for independence or choose voluntarily to re- 
main a part of the United States, is not important; 
the important fact is that one of the “backward 
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peoples” of the East has at last had an opportun- 
ity to assume a standing posture—to become a 
free man. ‘ 

The disposition which is to be made of the 
German colonies seems to follow essentially the 
solution which the United States found for the 
problem of the Philippines. Just as the Islands 
fell to us in the course of the war, so the African 
colonies and the Pacific Islands have fallen to the 
Allies in the present struggle. If it was impossi- 
ble, on humane grounds, that we should return 
the Philippines to Spain, certainly it is unthink- 
able that the natives of Africa and the other cap- 
tured possessions should be handed back to Ger- 
many. Yet the brutal annexation of these con- 
quered lands seems hardly to form the fitting 
climax of a war waged for the promotion of na- 
tional and racial rights. The Peace Conference 
has therefore hit upon the happy idea of “man- 
datories.” In general these German colonies 
will become the ward of the League of Nations, 
but the actual control and administration will re- 
main in the hands of designated nations as ‘“‘man- 
datories.” The Union of South Africa will nat- 
urally be the mandatory of German Southwest, 
France of the Kamerun, Australia of New Guinea 
and Samoa, Japan of the Marshall and Caroline 
islands. All these nations will be responsible 
to the League for the administration of their 
wards, the understanding being that they shall 
govern them in the interest of their inhabitants 
and not in the interest of exploiters at home. 
So long as these “mandatories” perform their 
task honestly and conscientiously, their charges 
will remain under their control, unless, after a 
long training, they may develop the capacity of 
self-government. In such case they will prob- 
ably live to become part of the nation which has 
lifted them to freedom. 

Internationalization, it is urged, has proved a 
failure wherever it has been tried; but this plan 
is not internationalization. And this idea of 
“mandatory” has been a success in the one in- 
stance in which it has been conscientiously tested. 
The last twenty years in the Philippines shows the 
one possible way with Germany’s colonies. 


Hanging the Kaiser 


EVERAL respectable authorities in England 
S have declared that there is no tribunal be- 
fore which the Kaiser and his associates 

can be called to answer for their crimes; despite 
this, the Peace Conference has made an excellent 
beginning by appointing a committee to deter- 
mine, among other things, “the degree of respon- 
sibility for these offenses attaching to particular 
members of the enemy’s forces, including mem- 
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bers of the General Staffs and other individuals, 
however highly placed.’ Probably there is no 
sentiment more generally prevailing in the world 
to-day than the demand for the punishment of 
those who have fought the most atrocious war in 
history in the most atrocious way. If no tribunal 
exists for bringing these arch criminals to book, 
it is simply because the crimes of which they stand 
accused have been hitherto unknown. 

What specifically are these crimes? An indus- 
trious Frenchman, M. Tancréde Martel, has done 
the world a service by assembling in concrete form 
the particular offenses charged to particular in- 
dividuals in his recent book, “What Will Be the 
End of William II and His Accomplices?” M. 
Martel has compiled a list, a kind of Who’s Who in 
International Crime, containing 573 high-placed 
Germans who may with propriety be haled be- 
fore the bar of justice. Most of the German lead- 
ers who have figured in the war news of the last 
four years figure in M. Martel’s list. Inevitably 
the Kaiser stands at the head, and then the Crown 
Prince, Bethmann-Hollweg, Hindenburg, Macken- 
sen, and all the rest follow in all their hideous emi- 
nence. The following are a few of the specific 
offenses which, according to M. Martel, demand 
the consideration of the Allies: 


Von Hindenburg: As commander-in-chief in East 
Prussia ordered that bread which had been found soaked 
in paraffin should be given as food to the Russian pris- 
oners. Being at Roisel (Somme) on the roth of March, 
1917, gave the order that everything should be de- 
stroyed, burned, and pillaged in the regions which the 
barbarians were about to evacuate. Was responsible 
for the violation of tombs at Carlepont, Candor, and 
Roiglise in March, 1917. 


Von Mackensen: Responsible for thefts, incendiar- 
ism, and the execution of notables and peasants in 
Rumania. Ordered about 1,000 Rumanian children, 
from 10 to 17 years of age, to be shot on the ground that 
they had conspired against him. Stole 10,000,000! 
in the occupied parts of Rumania. 


Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria: Massacred and 
hanged civilians in Russian Poland in 1915. Is respon- 
sible for the deportations of Lille, Roubaix, and Tour- 
coing, accomplished with the help of Von Graevenitz, 
military governor of Lille. Connived at the theft of 
money from the deportees, 


Von Schubert: Shelled a number of old men, women, 
and children whom he had collected in the hospital at 
Brouage,on the ground that they were “useless mouths.” 
Caused 31 girls to be carried off and placed at the dis- 
posal of his officers. oe 


Von Bilow: Posted the following notice at Andennes 
on the 22d of August, 1914: “It is with my consent 
that the whole place has been burned and about 100 
people have been shot.” Posted the following notice at 
Namur on the 25th of August, 1914: “Ten hostages 
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will be taken in each street. If there is any disturbance 
in the street all the hostages will be shot.” 

Klauss: Responsible for massacres at Gerbéviller 
and Fraimbois. At Gerbéviller alone 60 civilians were 
assassinated. Oneof them, engaged in Red Cross work, 
was soaked in petroleum and burned alive. 

Stenger: Author of the following order of the day: 
“All prisoners, even if taken in large numbers, are to be 
put to death. No living man is to be left behind us.’ 

Von Graevenitz: Military governor of Lille. Car- 
ried 30,000 civilians, including many women and chil- 
dren, into slavery, and told the Bishop, who protested, 
to hold his tongue. 

Von Dreicht: At Arlon, being drunk, ordered the 
execution of 117 hostages. Laughed when he was told, 
on recovering sobriety, that the order had been carried 
out. 

Blegen: Responsible for the destruction of Dinant 
and the massacre of more than 600 persons, including 
34 old men, 71 women, and 17 children under nine years 
of age. 

Von Manteuffel: Ordered the burning of Louvain 
and the expulsion of 10,000 civilians from the town. 

Von Rodeiski: Gave a formal order that all Cossacks 
who surrendered should be shot or hanged. 

Major von Biilow: Author of the destruction of Aers- 
chot. Ordered 150 civilians to be shot. Compelled 
the women of the town to stand by, with their arms in 
the air, for six hours, witnessing the conflagration. 

Eberlein: Boasted, in an article printed in the 
Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, that he had compelled 
civilians to march in front of his men as a screen against 
the enemy’s fire. 

Von Tirpitz: Responsible for the earlier submarine 
outrages. 

Von Capelle: Responsible for the later submarine 
outrages, Gave stringent orders that hospital ships were 
not to be spared. 


After reading such specifications as these, the 
learned disquisitions of international lawyers that 
no machinery exists for bringing the perpetrators to 
punishment make little impression. The world is 
not so much interested now in legalistic complexi- 
ties as in the exact apportionment of justice. 
There is a well-known principle that a wrong 
which is not punished is a wrong which is con- 
doned, and, should the civilized Powers now as- 
sembled at Versailles ignore such depredations as 
these they would admit that they were justifiable 
practices in civilized warfare. Unless Von Tir- 
pitz and Von Capelle are punished for murdering 
women and children on the high seas, then this 
kind of warfare would be practically regularized 
inthefuture. If Mackensen is permitted to shoot 
a thousand Rumanian children and suffer no pen- 
alty, if Von Schubert is permitted to shell old 
women on the ground that they are “useless 
mouths,” if Klauss is permitted to soak a Red 
Cross worker in petroleum and burn him alive, 


if Von Graevenitz is permitted to carry 30,000 
civilians into slavery, what complaints can 
the world make if things like this happen 
in another war? If these men did not 
commit these crimes, of course they should not 
suffer for them, but the only way to determine 
that is by an orderly judicial proceeding. Such 
a proceeding will accomplish more than merely 
bring the accused to trial. It would place 
eternally upon the records the precise facts regard- 
ing the German atrocities and forever remove the’ 
subject from the field of controversy. All the first- 
hand witnesses could go upon the stand, state ex- 
actly what their own eyes have seen, and thus in 
coming generations there would be little field for 
argument or discussion. Certainly the Peace 
Conference owes it to history to make this record 
as complete as possible. If the facts coincide with 
the charges made by M. Martel and countless 
other investigators and observers, then the com- 
monsense of mankind will have little difficulty in 
fixing the punishment. 


A Warning to Italy and Others 


HE Peace Conference has struck a high 

note in warning all European countries 

that any territory gained by their little 
private wars will profit them nothing in the final 
settlement. The extent to which fighting has 
been going on since the signing of the armistice has 
discouraged all those who have hoped for some- 
thing like a permanent peace. Poles have at- 
tempted to invade Prussia, Czechoslovaks have 
been fighting Rumanians, Italians have seized 
Fiume and have for some time been standing on 
the brink of war with Greece over the question of 
Albania and Epirus. All this recalls the Balkan 
Wars, when Serbians and Bulgarians had re- 
deemed Christian Macedonia from the Turk only 
to start fighting among themselves for shares of 
the spoil. Have Europe and America united 
against the Central Powers only to find themselves 
engaged in the same sordid enterprise? The 
statesmen gathered at Versailles have taken a 
stand against such an inglorious ending of the 
great struggle the world has engaged in for civiliza- 
tion and justice. 

Probably the greatest offender, and the one to 
which the warning applies with particular force, 
is Italy. The other countries involved in these 
scrimmages for land are new and undeveloped; 
they are children among the nations and have not 
yet had the training which is indispensable to na- 
tionhood ona grand scale. But Italy is one of the 
great Powers’ she sits at the Peace Conference on 
equal terms with Great Britain, France, Japan, 
and the United States; she is one of the forces 
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selected to establish the world upon the new basis 
of justice, and national and racial rights. It is for 
this reason that her insistence upon the discredited 
London Treaty of 1915, and her precipitation in 
seizing land that is non-Italian in population and 
language, forms perhaps the harshest note in the 
peace negotiations. For generations the whole 
of northern Italy suffered under the tyranny of a 
non-Italian power, Austria, and Italy’s ambition to 
shake off this power and unite all Italians under 
a common flag aroused the sympathy of lovers 
of freedom in all parts of the world. By driving 
the Austrians out of the Trentino and Trieste, 
Italy has just completed this great work of Ital- 
ianization. But no sooner does she free her own 
territory from the Austrian despotism than she 
prepares to play precisely the same part in the 
Slav lands of the Adriatic that Austria played so 
long in Lombardy, Venice, the Trentino, and 
Trieste—that of an alien oppressor. The thing 
is altogether too monstrous; the Peace Conference 
cannot possibly tolerate such a negation of all its 
ideals. 

The fact is that this is a propitious time to tear 
up all treaties that interfere with justice in Europe. 
The Italian pact of 1915 is not the only secret 
agreement which haunts the peace table and 
stands in the way of the reorganization of Europe 
on lines that will endure: 


Men and Issues at Washington 


VERY day it becomes more apparent that 
the death of Theodore Roosevelt has 


left the Republican party almost without’ 


a leader. The debates in the closing hours of 
Congress have emphasized this fact with a par- 
ticular virulence. If there are any Republicans 
in either House who even slightly appreciate the 
new age which the world is entering and the new 
issues that will control the next presidential cam- 
paign, they give few evidences of such an under- 
standing. Nothing more pitiful than the mis- 
cellaneous speeches of Senator Sherman could be 
imagined, yet even the Republicans from whom 
other things could have been expected—men 
like Borah and Lodge and Knox—seem interested 
not so much in discussing pending great questions 
on their merits as in indulging in the cheapest 
kinds of bickerings against the Administration. 
Certainly the Administration, in both its foreign 
and domestic matters, has taken positions with 
which many intelligent men might disagree. In 
their display of the narrowest sort of partisanship 
the Democrats, as well as the Republicans, are 
certainly out of key with the spirit of the times. 
But just now the Republican party is the one 
that is mainly in the popular mind. The voters 
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of the Nation, by repudiating the Democratic 
leadership of the last few years, have turned their 
eyes toward the Republicans as their guides in the 
troublous times that lie ahead of the Nation and 
the world. The death of Theodore Roosevelt 
has removed the man who would unquestionably 
have led the Republicans in 1920—very probably 
to victory. Who is to take Roosevelt’s place 
as leader? The Democratic defeat at the Con- 
gressional elections opened the way to a Republi- 
can triumph in 1920, and, at the very moment 
when this success seems firmly within grasp, the 
man who might have made it a certainty passes 
from the scene. 

In the Senate, the Republicans spend their time 
barking at the cabin appointments on the presi- 
dential ship, accusing Herbert Hoover of working 
hand-in-hand with the meat packers, and ridicul- 
ing the League of Nations. In the House, the 
movement goes on to make Mann the Republican 
Speaker—a Congressman who has never upheld 
American principles as a majority leader, and 
whose support of war has always been lukewarm. 
Outside of Congress, indeed, Republican leader- 
ship is on a somewhat higher plane. Ex-President 
Taft is giving a splendid example of a high-minded 
citizen devoting his best abilities unselfishly to the 
public interest. Though Mr. Taft has not been 
treated with much generosity by his successor in 
office, still he is a man with whom personal con- 
siderations count for little where the public welfare 
is involved, and the fact is that Mr. Taft is at 
present the ablest exponent in this country of 
Mr. Wilson’s policies at the Peace Conference. 
Mr. Hughes is a public man of similar mould; 
he has given the best that is in him all through 
the war, and has never manifested the slightest 
taint of partisan bias. Yet both these men are 
unavailable as presidential candidates. Mr. Taft’s 
nomination in 1920 would split the party in two, 
precisely as it did in 1912. It would start to life 
once more the old rivalries, divide the party once 
more into a radical and a conservative wing and 
undo all the unifying work which Mr. Roosevelt 
accomplished in the last few years. Mr. Hughes 
had his opportunity as a presidential candidate 
in 1916 and failed so conspicuously that the hardi- 
est leaders of the organization would not care to 
repeat that experiment again. The names which 
were proposed at the recent meeting of the 
Republican National Committee merely pictured 
the poverty of material in the party. Cummings, 
Lodge, Weeks, Knox, Harding, Whitman—tt 
would certainly be a brave party that would go 
to the polls with a candidate like one of these. 
The one Republican thus far suggested whose 
name rises above the commonplace is Pershing, 
yet the Nation’s experience with Grant hardly 
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encourages another attempt with a purely military 
figure. Moreover, there are few indications that 
Pershing has much impressed the masses as a 
political possibility. The plain fact is that at the 
present moment the Republicans have no out- 
standing figure. With the exception of Wilson, 
the Democrats are similarly short of material. 
Possibly the President’s achievements in France 
may so enhance his reputation at home that an 
overwhelming public demand may, in defiance 
of the third term tradition, carry him again into 
the presidency. Mr. Wilson notoriously abhors 
a precedent; there have been few presidents who 
have broken so many; and the mere fact that no 
man has ever been president three times would 
probably not impress him as a serious argument 
against another term. 

But while there may be a poverty in candidates, 
there is certainly no poverty in issues. The 
United State; has never had quite so many things 
to think about as it has now. Never have so 
many questions, both in domestic affairs and 
foreign policy, been pressing for solution. Mr. 
McAdoo has suggested a kind of political truce on 
the railroad question, but it is hardly likely that 
Government ownership can be shunted over to 
the campaign of 1924. This same great issue 
appears in other forms, notably in Mr. Burleson’s 
management of the telegraphs and telephones, 
and in the Nation’s activities as shipbuilder and 
shipowner. What Senator Sherman excitedly de- 
nounces as “Socialism” but what other more 
discriminating thinkers call the extension of 
Government activities into the realms that have 
usually been regarded as private business—this 
will probably form the chief issue of 1920. Shall 
the Government continue to fix the prices of 
certain staple necessities, such as coal and sugar? 
Is the solution of the high cost of living problem 
to be found in Government interference? Has 
its work in stimulating the growing of crops 
succeeded so well in war as to justify a continua- 
tion of this policy in peace? Will Washington 
regulate wages in all indusiry, as it does now in 
transportation? Such are the questions that 
are now rising on the political horizon, not only 
in the United States, but in Europe. Meanwhile 
the Peace Conference is constructing an entirely 
new world and it is likely even to transform all 
existing conceptions of the sovereign state. It 
is unfolding daily new obligations to the 
United States—obligations of which the fathers 
little dreamed, but which it is practically impossi- 
ble for us to escape. Certainly the Nation never 
had so great a need of men as now, and certainly 
such men, looking for new and vitally interesting 
political issues, never had such opportunities 
opening before them. 
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A Four Years’ Truce in Immigration 


UCH can be said in favor of the bill, now 
M under consideration at Washington, to 
shut off immigration completely for four 
years. The labor unions are the forces that are 
advocating this measure, mainly as a matter of 
self-protection. They fear a tremendous influx 
from Europe that will overstock the labor market, 
reduce wages, and throw large numbers out of 
work. 

Ever since the war began there have been dif- 
ferent opinions as to the effect which its ending 
would have upon immigration to this country. 
There were those who believed that the work of 
rehabilitating devastated Europe would absorb all 
the energies of its people for years to come and so 
keep them at home. The other view was that the 
hard times which would inevitably follow this war 
and the enormous taxes that would be raised to 
pay its debts, would cause immigrants to flow 
westward at a greater rate than ever before. The 
best informed authorities inclined to the latter 
view. It is significant that immigration from 
Europe to the United States began on an appreci- 
able scale in the years following the Napoleonic 
Wars. The larger part of this influx came from 
England; the explanation was the great distress 
which prevailed in England in the ten or twenty 
years following the Congress of Vienna. Poverty 
and unemployment followed the Napoleonic 
triumph to such an extent that death by starva: 
tion was almost as much a commonplace in the’ 
British Isles then as it is in Poland and Russia to- 
day. Large parts of agricultural England were 
given up to riot; the burnings of country estates 
suggested the activities of the Bolsheviki now, and 
the Prince Regent was publicly stoned in London. 
The prevalent misery sent shipload after shipload 
of immigrants to the United States. It is not un- 
likely that distress, perhaps not so much in Eng- 
land as in Germany, Austria, and Eastern Europe, 
will similarly flood American labor markets in the 
next few years. It is also a pertinent question 
whether we should Americanize the millions of 
non-English speaking aliens we now have be- 
fore importing many millions more. 

The United States has plenty of unsolved im- 
migration problems at the present time. It is 
about to receive nearly 2,000,900 men from Eur- 
ope. There is general fear now that our indus- 
tries may have great difficulty in absorbing them, 
and certainly several million immigrants from the 
most backward parts of Europe would not make 
the difficulty any easier. America does not now 
possess the enormous tracts of unoccupied land 
which we could offer to immigrants a hundred, 
and even fifty, years ago. Most of our re- 
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cent arrivals, indeed, have settled in the great 
cities and greatly complicated social and .indus- 
trial problems. 


Exit the American Saloon 


N THAT new America which is expected to 
| develop from the present war it is evident 
that the legalized saloon will have no place. 
In certain parts of the country the public drinking 
shop has been absent for many years. Kansas 
boasts that her present generation of young men 
and women have never seen a saloon in their 
native state, and that all their knowledge of this 
once pervasive institution is derived from books 
or perhaps an occasional visit into other commu- 
nities. Yet a picture of the United States from 
coast to coast, including such great headquarters 
of the liquor habit as New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and San Francisco, all deprived 
of what had seemed to have become almost a 
necessity of existence—this is something which 
strains imagination. Still the legislatures of a 
vast majority of our states have solemnly decreed 
this change in our Constitution. A year from now 
it will be illegal to manufacture, sell, or trans- 
port any alcoholic liquors intended for bever- 
age purposes. Such beverages may still be pro- 
duced, and still sold, and drinking places may even 
exist—but all this will be against the law. That 
drinking is absolutely at an end no one believes. 
The laws against gambling and prostitution have 
not destroyed those evils, for they exist every- 
where, more or less openly; and the laws against 
burglary have not ended house breaking, and 
murders are still not unknown despite the death 
penalty. It is, therefore, absurd to believe that 
even a constitutional amendment will imme- 
diately produce a “dry” United States. The 
mere fact that this prohibition is embodied in 
the Constitution gives it no particular sanctity. 
The Fifteenth amendment guarantees the fran- 
chise to Negroes, yet everybody knows that in all 
the Southern States this amendment has long since 
been a dead letter. Will the Eighteenth amend- 
ment go the same way as the Fifteenth, at least 
in those sections of the country where public 
opinion does not indorse it? 

This seems hardly likely. The great majority 
of American states, in the first place, have 
indorsed national prohibition. Only thirty-six 
states were needed for ratification, but by January 
20th forty-one states had already ratified and it 
seemed likely that the amendment would be 
made all but unanimous. It is absurd to main- 
tain that all this is merely a manifestation of na- 
tional hysteria and that it does not evidence a 
genuine and widespread popular condemnation 
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of the liquor traffic. The members of our state 
legislatures, when they indorsed this amendment, 
were guided by the motive that almost invariably 
controls their action, a desire to prolong their 
political lives. Their votes thus merely reflected 
the public opinion of their districts. The saloon 
defenders loudly demanded a popular referendum 
on che amendment; yet the fact is that the great 
majority of the states which gave the necessary 
thirty-six votes had already adopted state prohi- 
bition by popular vote. Thus ratification by 
referendum, instead of by the legislatures, would 
unquestionably have passed the Eighteenth amend- 
ment. Whether the people are wise in demanding 
prohibition may be debated, but it is absurd to 
deny that they do demand it. 

The movement that has won this triumph dates 
from the organization of the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League in Oberlin in 1893. The evangelica! 
churches are the forces that have provided the 
Jeaders, the financial support, and the driving 
power. The Anti-Saloon League has boasted 
that it represents the ‘‘church militant against 
the saloon,” and it solemnly maintains that it 
acts constantly under divine inspiration and that 
it regards this final success as due solely to the 
interposition of God in human affairs. At first 
this amendment against cakes and ale therefore 
suggests the same spirit which closed the theatres 
in England afcer the puritan triumph, and which 
promulgated the blue laws, true and faise, that 
regulated personal habits in early New England. 
If this is the fact, then the anti-liquor movement 
can succeed only temporarily; but, of course, it is 
not the fact. There is no time in American his- 
tory when the American people were less subject 
to hysteria or when a clear-cut sanity more com- 
pletely controlle+ the American mind. The Anti- 
alcohol crusad - has found many champions outside 
evangelistic circles. There is probably no single 
institution that has more crimes to answer-for 
than the American saloon. It has debauched 
our political and our social life; it has been a per- 
sistent and an irredeemable law breaker; and at 
the present moment it has practically no friends. 
Probably the two most powerful allies of the pro- 
hibition cause have been science and industry. 
Though many medical men still regard moderate 
drinking as not harmful, the verdict of science, 
on the whole, has been registered against it. 
Although the experimental laboratory has not 
yet rendered its final verdict, the heads of our 
great transportation and’ industrial companies, 
who see the problem in its most obvious aspects, 
have almost unanimously done so. American 
railroads no longer permit their employees to 
drink, even in off hours. A couple of generations 
ago American factories used to supply their 























employees with grog under the impression that 
it stimulated productiveness. Now most of our 
large steel mills will discharge any man who takes 
a drink in working hours and many will employ 
only teetotalers. “Do you drink?”’ is one of the 
first questions asked of men looking for jobs, 
and the candidate who answers “Yes’’ usually 
receives no further consideration. The fact is 
that American employers have found that ab- 
staining workmen are infinitely more efficient 
than the drinkers, even the moderate drinkers, 
and American industry as a whole is rapidly shift- 
ing to a non-alcoholic basis. When the Nation 
decided to eliminate alcohol from its Army, solely 
in the interest of efficiency, it furnished the strong- 
est possible argument for national prohibition— 
an argument which lost none of its force when the 
public learned of the military achievements of this 
non-alcoholized Army, as well as its cleanness and 
general good behavior. 


The Pork Barrel Returns with Peace 
T HAT the war is definitely over, at least in 


the consciousness of certain Congressmen, 

is evident from the circular letter which has 
been sent to all Members of the Lower House by 
Frank Clark, of Florida, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings. This letter contained 
the welcome information that there was to be a 
public building bill and all Members of Congress 
were invited to submit their “projects.” In the 
days before the war the most pressing question, as 
each new Congress assembled, was not the tariff, 
the regulation of railroads, the curbing of trusts, 
preparedness, Mexico, or submarine warfare, but 
“Are we going to have a public building bill this 
year?” Chairman Clark, in 1916, declared that, 
though he was in favor of “reasonable prepared- 
ness, if preparedness means stoppage of all prog- 
ress, if it means that the work of internal im- 
provement must cease, then I am against pre- 
paredness, tooth and nail, forever and a day.” 
Chairman Clark and his associates had a fine 
“omnibus” building bill all ready for action when 
the United States declared war on Germany, and 
this measure, as well as many others of similar 
kind, suffered extinction in the great national en- 
terprise in which we so inopportunely engaged. 
But the probability of peace has evidently warmed 
this half moribund measure into new life. Con- 
gress is to be asked to pause long enough in its dis- 
cussions of the League of Nations, the reconstitu- 
tion of Poland, and the future of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, to give proper attention to the needs of Ark- 
adelphia, Sundance, and Vernal for “monumen- 
tal” court houses and post-offices, and to the im- 
Provement. of navigation on the Brazos and the 
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Trinity rivers. This disappearance of public 
buildings and river and harbor bills in the last 
two years has been one of the compensations of 
war; but evidently this congressional habit has 
not been permanently cured. 

In the magnitude of recent Federal expendi- 
tures the few millions annually wasted on pork 
barrels may not seem particularly imposing. Yet 
the country has been told that it was entering a 
new age, and that it was developing a new con- 
science. The rush of Congressmen with their 
public building bills does not indicate much spirit- 
ual uplift in the legislative department 


Mr. Gompers Opposes an American Labor 
Party 


HOULD American workingmen form a 
S labor party? At the present moment 
this is the question which is chiefly agitating 
the labor unions of this country. Already the 
central labor bodies in New York and Chicago 
have taken a stand in favor of such a party, and 
everywhere the American Federation of Labor is 
discussing the question of independent political 
action. Practically all important European coun- 
tries have their labor parties; in all their national 
legislatures the labor members play a conspicuous 
part; in Great Britain the labor element usually 
obtains representation in the cabinet, and an 
English labor delegate, Mr. George Nicoll Barnes, 
is now sitting as a member of the Peace Confer- 
ence. In the United States labor is unknown 
as an independent political force and there are 
certain labor leaders in the American Federation 
who believe that the time has come for similar 
direct political activity in this country. 

Yet there is one influential American labor 
leader who is exerting all his powers against an 
American political labor party. The mere fact 
that Samuel Gompers has presided over the Amer- 
ican Federation for thirty-six years gives his 
opinion on this subject areauthority that far trans- 
cends that of the less experienced men who are 
now advocating the new party. In the period 
of his leadership Mr. Gompers has witnessed 
the organization of many American labor parties 
and all of them have been failures. He himself 
played a conspicuous part in the most successful 
political movement ever engineered by labor men, 
the attempt to make Henry George mayor of 
New York, in 1886. Speaking from his experience 
Mr. Gompers concludes that an attempt to capi- 
talize the labor interest politically has destroyed 
almost every labor movement in this country. 
His memory goes back to the days of the National 
Labor Union, an organization which was making 
great progress among workingmen, but which 
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passed out of existence as soon as it made the 
mistake of nominating a candidate for president. 
The Knights of Labor swept the United States 
in the 80’s but Powderly’s attempts to use it as 
a political asset presently destroyed it. Most 
New York City campaigns in which labor candi- 
dates have figured have usually degenerated into 
burlesque. 

The American Federation of Labor, although 
it has not acted as an independent labor 
party, is constantly mixing in politics; but it is 
its policy not to contest elections with the regu- 
larly established parties, but to act as a balance 
of power on critical occasions. Mr. Gompers 
himself has campaigned against particular candi- 
dates whom he regarded as obnoxious to the labor 
cause, yet seldom with great success, and it has 
become a maxim with political leaders that union 
labor, despite its loud threats, practically never 
delivers its vote. Yet the fact remains that Mr. 
Gompers’ organization does wield a great political 
power. It has placed many laws upon the statute 
books and many of them have greatly improved 
industrial conditions. It is a powerful voice in 
the councils of the present Administration: a 
union man now sits in the Cabinet, the whole 
Department of Labor is practically an annex of 
the American Federation, and the influence of 
practically all departments is constantly exerted 
to promote the welfare of union men. No 
American labor leader has ever exercised the in- 
fluence upon a president which Mr. Gompers 
exercises upon Mr. Wilson; yet Gompers exercises 
this influence chiefly because there is no such 
thing in the United States as a labor party. If 
such an organization did exist, labor would then 
have to obtain its “rights” through that organiza- 
tion, which means that it would never obtain 
them at all, since such a party would be so small 
that it could never obtain control of government. 
By constantly dangling before statesmen the 
favor of workingmen, by constantly threatening 
to throw the support of, the toilers to the opposi- 
tion camp, Mr. Gompers has succeeded in main- 
taining an authority in high quarters which he 
would immediately lose, should his Federation 
resolve itself into a minority party. 

There can be no American labor party chiefly 
because the labor union has made comparatively 
little progress in the United States. In England, 
_ninety per cent. of the workingmen are unionized, 
and it thus becomes a comparatively simple thing 
to use them as a political force. Of the 35,000,000 
Americans who earn their living by gainful occupa- 
tions only about 3,000,000 have affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Moreover, 
in England only the most unskilled and most 





ignorant remain outside the labor union, while _ 
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in the United States the most skilled workingmen 
keep outside the breastworks. Thus the material 
does not exist in this country for a large and in- 
fluential labor party and Mr. Gompers shows his 
wisdom in refusing to participate in the present 
plan to start one. 


The Menace of Adult Illiteracy 


ECRETARY LANE is performing a great 

S service in forcing attention upon the sub- 

ject of American illiteracy. The facts 
which he brings forth in his annual report are 
startling. At atime when America is assuming a 
position of leadership in the world it is not pleas- 
ant to be told that there are 5,516,000 persons 
more than ten years of age who cannot read or 
write any language. The draft was a revelation 
in this as in so many other respects. Our first 
Army of 2,000,000 men contained 200,000 who, 
because of illiteracy, could not read their orders, 
or, because they could not read English, could not 
understand them. There are great compact 
populations in the United States to-day where a 
word of English is practically never spoken, 
where such knowledge of American history as the 
children possess they have obtained through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. There are places 
where these children learn the Declaration of 
Independence in German and where they declaim 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg address in the same 
language. 
Secretary Lane’s figures are discouraging; 


yet, when carefully analyzed, they do not reflect 
such great discredit on the American democracy 
as might at first appear. There are 1,500,000 
illiterates of native-born white blood; the great 
mass of our non-reading and non-writing Ameri- 
can population—about 4,000,000 out of 5,500,000 
—is composed of Southern Negroes and of recent 
immigranis. Of these, the blame only for the 
Negroes can properly rest upon the United States, 
since we can hardly be held responsible for not 
educating our imported citizens in the countries 
from which they come. The education of Ne- 
groes—there are 2,300,000 illiterates of this race 
in the United States—presents a peculiar problem. 
Yet the large number of black men and women 
who cannot read the laws which they are expected 
to obey form not only a reproach to the Nation 
but a practical danger, and the situation is an 
intolerable one that cannot be suffered to persist. 

Secretary Lane believes that the main difficulty 
in the South is one of money, and therefore he 
advocates a considerable amount of Federal 
codperation. Illiteracy, he urges, is a national 
concern—it became one emphatically when it was 
discovered to be an impediment in the training 
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of thousands of soldiers for the Federal Army. He 


does not believe that the Federal Government 
should take the place of the states in education, 
but he does believe that there should be much 
more assistance and supervision than exists at 
present. A bill is now pending giving the Bureau 
of Education a modest appropriation for the war- 
fare against adult illiteracy, and Mr. Lane makes 
a strong plea for its passage. 


The National Country Life Association . 


WO tangible results were the outcome of 
the National Country Life Conference held 


in Baltimore, January 6th and 7th. The 
first was the establishment of a National Country 
Life Association whose object is to correlate in a 
common programme the activities of the various 
agencies endeavoring to improve social conditions 
in rural America. The second was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare immediately a 
tentative programme of the most pressing needs 
in rural reconstruction and to codrdinate, if pos- 
sible, the post-war rural work of the Red Cross, 
Council of National Defense, Y. M. C. A., Amer- 
ican Library Association, and War Camp Com- 
munity Service in order to prevent duplication 
and waste. 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, is the first 
President of the Association, and Professor Dwight 
Sanderson, of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, is the first Secretary. No two men 
have done more than these to make such an asso- 
ciation possible and to bring it into being. Presi- 
dent Butterfield’s point of view, which may be 
regarded as the point of view of the Association, 
is expressed happily in his address: “We want to 
make it clear to everybody, certainly to ourselves, 
that the end of all efforts for economic effective- 
ness is human welfare, and not the possibilities 
of still more profit, not merely ease and comfort, 
but the choice of things of the spirit. We know 
indeed that the possession of worldly goods, the 
over-emphasis upon material gains, may even be 
detrimental to the highest welfare of human kind. 
We stand for the idea that welfare is a greater 
thing than wealth. But we go even farther and 
assert that even for the outcome of all worthy. 
economic ends in agriculture, the right sort of 
country life is a vital factor.” 

The weakness of the Association is the char- 
acter of its charter membership, which is prac- 
tically co-extensive with the two hundred or more 
representatives at the Baltimore Conference. 
[hey are practically all college professors and 


' Tural social workers—men and women well versed 


in the needs of country life but proverbially likely 
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to allow their knowledge and their ideals to spend 
themselves in discussion rather than to multiply 
themselves in organization and action. This 
weakness, however, is not insurmountable; it can 
and probably will be corrected by the enlistment 


. of practical farmers and business men. When 


men of this type become actively interested in the 
Association it will become a leader in action. 

The attempt to codrdinate the rural recon- 
struction efforts of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
and the other great volunteer war organizations, 
whose branches extend into somany thousands of 
rural communities, isa step in the right direction. 
There is plenty of work for all these organizations 
if most American rural communities are to be 
worthy of the sacrifices that our soldiers have made 
for them. It is of first importance that the efforts 
of these agencies be codrdinated in a common 


.programme, harmony maintained, duplication 


avoided, and the money that the American people 
have entrusted to their care spent wisely and 
without waste. 


An Ideal State in the Northwest 


T IS not only in Germany and in Russia that 
| the “socialistic” state is at present having 
its trial. The administration which now con- 
trols North Dakota boldly asserts that it repre- 
sents “the first government of the people” which 
this country has ever known. At the November 
election both the old line parties practically dis- 
appeared as political forces in this state, an inde- 
pendent organization of farmers and workingmen, 
known as the Non-Partisan League, electing all 
the state officers from governor down and also 
gaining complete control of both houses of the 
legislature. The radical programme which this 
League has advocated for several years has made 
most conservative people regard it as purely “so- 
cialistic” if not something considerably worse. 
The Non-Partisan League not only dominates 
North Dakota, but its influence is strong in such 
states as Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana; the 
possibility that it might capture one or more of 
these states at the recent election was widely ad- 
vertised, and, though its efforts in this direction 
did not succeed, the apprehension of what the 
more conservative elements regarded as “ Bolshe- 
vism” or “I, W, W.ism” in the Northwest and the 
Mississippi Valley has not yet disappeared, 
What is this spectre that has caused such wide- 
spread fear? The programme of reform just pre- 
sented by these radicals to the North Dakota 
legislature answers this question in part, 
Certain of the details are not particularly dis- 
concerting. The North Dakota Socialists pro- 
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pose first to limit the legislative session to thirty 
days—a change which other states might adopt 
to advantage; indeed other states, particularly 
North Carolina, have had a limitation for many 
years. They also believe that a single cham- 
ber legislature will serve the public interests 
better than the present bicameral system, and 
here again they can quote many conservative 
authorities on their side. The North Dakota 
“reconstruction programme,” which provides 
state land for returning soldiers and even a meas- 
ure of financial assistance will not arouse hostility 
in any quarter. In certain other respects, it is 
true, the North Dakota scheme does suggest a 
“socialistic” inspiration. Thus a pending change 
will give the state government, or any subdivi- 
sion, authority to engage in almost any enterprise 
usually regarded as “private.” The state itself 
intends to establish a “state bank,” which will 
hold all the state deposits and all the money of the 
schools and university land fund, and which, in 
addition to an everyday banking business, will 
extend rural credits to farmers, and make loans 
to the State Industrial Commission, this latter be- 
ing a Board which is to have charge of all those 
enterprises which the state may establish. The 
most important of these which have been already 
decided on are state-owned grain elevators and 
state-owned flour mills. Evidently North Dakota 
is also to experiment extensively with the doctrines 
of Henry George, for it is intended to exempt from 
taxation all improvements on farm land and in 
cities all improvements up to $2,500, provided that 
the total improvements do not exceed $3,500. In 
other words, the houses of the poor in cities are 
not to be taxed, while those of the prosperous and 
the rich are to be assessed at their full amount. 
By assessing unused farm lands at 100 per cent. 
and cropped lands at 50 per cent. this new “ideal 
state” hopes to force idle lands out of the posses- 
sions of the speculators into productive use. These 
experiments, like all “socialistic” experiments, 
will increase the state expenditures—in this in- 
stance by 50 per cent.; and this additional revenue 
will be obtained by a heavy income tax on large 
incomes, income taxes on railroads, oil line com- 
panies, and generally on “wealth,” individual and 
corporate. 
One of the advantages of our Federal system is 
that the states can serve as laboratories for polit- 
‘ical experiment. In a sense it is no misfortune 
that a thinly settled community like North 
Dakota has in a measure embarked upon a social- 
istic programme. Let the hard-headed farmers 
of the Northwest work out their ideas of state 
banks, state elevators, state flour mills; if they 
fail, they will be the first to revert to the old 
system; if they succeed, then it will be time to dis- 
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cuss the several plans of Government ownership 
which certain elements in the Washington Ad- 
ministration are at present advocating. The 
North Dakota movement is not so new as many 
seem to think; other states have run railroads, 


banks, and similar “ private” enterprises, though 


not with conspicuous success. In many of its 
details the Non-Partisan League of the North- 
west is merely a revival of the Farmer’s Alliance 
of the ’nineties. 


Community Houses as Permanent Soldier 
~ Memorials 


HERE are no sadder memorials to our 
past wars than the monuments which a 
mistaken patriotism has erected in thou- 
sands of American communities. Most of these 
marble shafts were the product of the twenty-five 
years succeeding the Civil War—a period famous 
in our history for Coarse and corrupt politics and 
a degradation in the popular taste that was al- 
most abysmal. It was a period that produced 
Mansard roofs in architecture, whiskey rings in 
politics, “lambrequins” and wax flowers in in- 
terior decoration, and bustles in feminine attire— 
a period which an incisive wit once described as 
“chromo civilization.” Most of all these re- 
minders of our recent past have found a final rest- 
ing place in garrets or museums; yet the thousands 
of “soldier monuments” which were erected in the 
same era, and which, for the most part, repre- 
sented the same grade of artistic taste, still rear 
their forbidding heads, their dreariness made still 
more desolating by the fact that a pious gene- 
ration invariably selected the most conspicuous 
spots in town and city as sites. The motive that 
led to their erection was patriotic and worthy; 
yet that is all that can be said in their favor. 
There are more than twenty-five hundred places 
in this country with a population ranging from 
2,500 to 7,000,000. Practically all these com- 
munities have sent sons to France; practically 
all of them will wish to express in some visible 
fashion their gratitude to these soldiers of democ- 
racy, and scores of them have already organized 
committees to erect lasting memorials. Natur- 
ally the artistic conscience of the Nation is 
alarmed at the possibilities. America has sculp- 
tors and architects who might produce monu- 
ments worthy of the occasion, but our decorations 
in courthouses, post offices, and other public build- 
ings arouse suspicion that perhaps the commis- 
sions will go to the best qualified. Certainly the 
United States has no need of another crop of 
“soldier monuments” of the long familiar kind. 
The war has developed a new kind of institu- 
tion, the community houses which have served as 
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social centres for the soldiers in camps, and 
which have performed a great work in keeping 
them wholesomely entertained and in _ thus 
strengthening their morale. This community 
house has developed in response to a need which 
is as pronounced in peace as in war. With the 
development of the social sense, the most en- 
lightened cities have felt the necessity of providing 
some substitute for the street and alley and bar- 
room as educational influences with the young. 
Municipal dance halls, municipal concerts, muni- 
cipal bathing beaches, even municipal moving 
picture houses have been the forerunners of that 
War Community House which has reached such 
perfection in the last two years. The American 
City Magazine now suggests that, instead of 
erecting hideous marble shafts as memorials to 
the soldier dead, beautiful and convenient build- 
ings to carry on the work of the community houses 
be substituted. Such a community house would 
be a great municipal centre, a place for dances, 
concerts, celebrations, lectures, dramatic perfor- 
mances, and the like. It would provide permanent 
headquarters for the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, 
perhaps the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
local organizations. It should be beautiful as 
well as useful, and not only keep alive the memo- 
ries of the men who have given their lives and 
health overseas, but perform a service in making 
life for the masses pleasanter and more contented; 
and this is, after all, a high form of patriotism. 


Another American Fortune Reverts to the 
People 


ITH the death of Mrs. Russell Sage 
W practically all the great fortune of her 

husband, estimated at not far from 
$100,000,000, has reverted to public use. Mrs. 
Sage leaves virtually her entire estate to philan- 
thropy and education. The large use of American 
fortunes for educational purposes is nothing new 
in the United States; in this display of a public 
spirit our rich people show a much larger con- 
science than their counterparts in other countries. 
The Sage will calls attention to another fact 
which is usually overlooked by the popular de- 
claimers against large fortunes. This is that 
great fortunes in the United States commonly 
remain intact for only a brief period; very few of 
them, indeed, outlast two or three generations. 
The Astor fortune is almost the only one that is a 
power to-day which loomed up asa “menace” in 
the days before the Civil War. If one should cata- 
logue the names which, in 1850, spelled great 
fortunes—such as Aspinwall, Whitney, Stewart, 
Cooper, Haggerty—they would carry little mean- 
ing to the present generation. Even the great 
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American fortunes of 1890—such as that of 
Russell Sage—are now rapidly undergoing disin- 
tegration. William H. Vanderbilt died in 1885, 
worth $200,000,000, the richest man of his time; 
yet his grandson, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, who went 
down on the Lusitania, and who was the head of 
the family in his generation, did not leave a quar- 
ter of that sum. The Gould family are no longer, 
railroad “magnates,” and, though still rich, there 
is probably not one who possesses a third of the 
estate of the founder. 

Great American fortunes may constitute a 
danger to the state, yet their tendency to subdivi- 
sion is at least one redeeming feature. For this, 
‘thanks again must be extended to the wise gentle- 
men who laid the basis of American life. They 
left out of the American system that principle of 
primogeniture which had become so firmly es- 
tablished in Europe, and, as a consequence, no 
American can “found a family” by entailing all 
his property through countless generations to 
the oldest son. American millionaires, like Mrs. 
Sage, have also developed the habit of giving 
away large parts of their accumulations, some- 
times all of them. Again, the fact that most 
American fortunes, unlike those of Europe, do not 
exist in the shape of land, but of industrial and 
transportation enterprises, necessarily tends to 
their disruption. 


Uncle Sam, Employment Agent 


N KEEPING with that extension of Govern- 

| ment activity which has been one of the 
developments of the war, the Washington 
authorities have now taken upon themselves the 
new role of employment agent. The business 
of “hiring and firing’’ men has long been one of 
the greatest problems of modern industry. The 
“turn over” that constantly takes place in every 
industrial organization represents one of the 
greatest wastes of modern business life. A con- 
siderable part of our working population consists 
of “floaters,” birds of passage who work one day, 
mysteriously leave the next, and perhaps show 
up again a year or two afterward. Practically 
all large plants employ five or six men for every one 
who permanently remains on the payroll, a prac- 
tice which not only involves great expense in 
training employees,in brokentools and machinery, 
and generally in wasted effort, but represents a 
still far greater tragedy in wasted lives, disap- 
pointed hopes, and demoralization of character. 
There have been many attempts to solve this 
problem, and now the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has taken the matter up in a com- 
prehensive way. Its Employment Bureau has 
already done much work in finding men for jobs 
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and jobs for men in war industries, and it is now 
planning a much larger campaign in behalf of 
our disbanding armies. In a year or so not far 
from 2,000,000 men will be returned to industry 
in the United States; their return, and the readjust- 
ments that will take place, are already causing 
widespread anxiety. Should any considerable 
number remain unemployed, or should they have 
difficulty in placing themselves in suitable posi- 
tions, the thing would be a national disgrace. Sec- 
retary Wilson’s new Employment Bureau is assum- 
ing the responsibility of finding jobs for these men. 
It has already established employment bureaus 
in every Army camp, and here, with lectures, 
talks, posters, and moving pictures, it plans to 
spread information concerning employment oppor- 
tunities in every part of the country. Every 
recruit, on mustering out, is asked if he wishes the 
assistance of the Bureau in finding a job, and is 
questioned as‘to his desires and qualifications. 
The information thus derived is sent to the officers 
of the Bureau in the soldier’s home town, the 
expectation being that, by the time the soldier 
reaches home, a job will be there awaiting him. 
The Employment Bureau is pressing into service 
local chambers of commerce, commercial clubs, 
miscellaneous welfare organizations, as well as 
all the large industries, and intends to codrdinate 
all constructive forces in every community in the 
great work of finding the soldier a job. 

The Bureau is asking Congress for $15,000,000 
for this work, surely not an excessive amount, yet 
certain objecting voices are raised against any 
such appropriation. IJndustry, a paper published 
at Washington in the interest of employers, makes 


the grave charge that Secretary Wilsor’s whole . 


Employment Bureau is inefficient, that it has 
accomplished nothing in the war, and that it 
merely represents an attempt to unionize Ameri- 
can labor at the expense of the Government. Its 
real interest in asking for this large appropriation, 
this paper maintains, is thus to accomplish, under 
Government pressure, what labor has been unable 
to accomplish by itself—to make American work- 
ingmen join the unions. It is charged that prac- 
tically all employees of the Employment Bureau 
are labor leaders and that they are for the most 
part men who for years have made a living as 
professional “‘organizers”’ of labor unions. They 
spend much of their time now, it is alleged, not 
in getting men jobs, but in attempting to trans- 
form non-union into union shops. The most 
serious assertion of all is that these agents, though 
subsisting upon the Government payroll, obtain 
jobs only for union men or for men who promise 
to join the union ranks in consideration of em- 
ployment, and it is added that one of their methods 
of suasion is to threaten employers that they will 
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obtain no men unless they unionize their establish- 
ments. Perhaps there is nothing to these accusa- 
tions, but they are serious enough to justify 
Congress in investigating them before it 
appropriates $15,000,000 for the work—work 
which, if honestly and efficiently done, is 
one of the greatest tasks which now confronts 
the Government. 


A New Fairyland Opened to Children 


T IS a mistake to suppose that, because 
| the armistice has been signed, it means an 
end to “mobilizations,” “drives,” “quotas,” 
“pledges,”’ and the other means by which a great 
civic population expresses its patriotic interest in 
war. The Federal Bureau of Education is now 
organizing a manifestation of a particularly vital 
kind. Among the elements that have shown an 
especial usefulness in war are boys and girls 
under the legal working age of fourteen. The 
War Savings workers have found these children, 
with their pennies and dimes and quarters, a 
tower of financial strength, while last year the 
United States School Garden Army enrolled a 
million and a half in a most successful attempt 
to add to our food supply. So successful was this 
movement, indeed, that the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Education, is now 
organizing five million children of grammar school 
age, each of whom will sign a pledge to produce 
garden truck next summer to the value of at least 
ten dollars. 

Though this movement is a direct outcome of 
the war, it is not intended necessarily as a war 
measure; it is the hope of the Department to 
make home gardening a part of the American 
educational system. Back of this experiment 
lies the conviction that growing things and 
the processes of Nature are quite as informative 
as the speller, the third reader, or the square 
of the hypotenuse. The country is full of 
stunted men and women, many of them professing 
to an education, who do not have the slightest 
acquaintance with the miracle that produces a 
potatoora beet. Thechildren who sign these new 
pledge cards will not only add to the Nation's 
wealth, but also enter a great kingdom of romance 
that is closed to most of their fathers and mothers. 

Each state, following the example of Liberty 
Loans and thrift campaigns, has its quota of 
school gardens. New York State, which had 
50,000 gardens last year, is bending all its energies 
to attain 300,000 next summer. It has already 
established intensive courses at the State 
Agricultural College and elsewhere to train the 
garden supervisors. Other states are tackling 
the problem with like energy and intelligence. 


































LIBERTY BONDS AND 


THEIR MARKET PRICE 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE WorLD’s Work prints an article on investments and the 
lessons to be learned therefrom 


ment to date had been in Liberty Bonds 

wanted to know why they were selling 
so low. He considered it a shame that patriotic 
people who had bought all of the bonds they 
could, and who, because of some unforeseen de- 
velopment, might be forced to part with them, 
could not get the full face value on their bonds. 
Reasons for the mercurial movements of the mar- 
ket place were Greek to him, and he seemed to 
have a feeling that the bonds in some way had 
been misrepresented to him and to the twenty 
or thirty million other subscribers. 

The most convincing and completely satisfying 
reply that could be made to this young man was 
to ask him to recall to mind his point of view when 
he subscribed for his bonds. Then he was ready 
to see the war through at any cost. He had gone 
into the service himself. Now he was feeling so- 
licitous because those who had loaned their money 
to help make the world safe could not get it all 
back again at once. He did not stop to realize that 
the purpose for which they had loaned their money 
was not yet fully attained, or that the Government, 
by fixing the maturity dates on the bonds, had 
asked for the loan of the money for from ten to 
thirty years. 

Those who must have their money back now 
might consider the discount at which the bonds 
are selling in the market as something they give 
for the privilege of having their loan repaid be- 
fore it is due. There is no question regarding its 
payment in full when due. 

The reason why Liberty Bonds of all the issues 
except the completely tax exempt 33’s of the first 
loan are selling several points below par are many. 
In every community there are people who can no 
longer resist the temptation to spend these sav- 
ings and are parting with their Liberty Bonds; 
people who abandoned their war-time régime of 
personal economy with the ending of the war or be- 
fore. As long ashuman nature remainsunchanged , 
the money and Liberty Bonds of these people 
will move steadily into the hands of those who 
are more thrifty. The fact that the bonds are at 
a discount operates to the advantage of the 
thrifty, who are ready to carry more than their 
share of the loans to the Government, and one is 
not likely to waste sympathy on the others be- 
cause they have to take a loss. The savings 
would pass from their hands anyway. 


A YOUNG man whose first and only invest- 





Then there are those who, for one reason or 
another, largely because of pressure brought to 
bear on them, subscribed for more of the bonds 
than they could carry. Where this was due to 
“strong-arm” methods of soliciting subscriptions 
one can sympathize with the man who feels that 
he must dispose of some of his bonds. Records of 
sales show that some of the heaviest selling has 
come from states where the forcing of subscriptions 
was practised. This shows that even the highest 
grade security is not well sold when the purchaser 
is not satisfied with the transaction. Then there 
are the bonds that credulous holders have parted 
with in exchange for securities of little or no value, 
believing some smooth promoter’s prediction 
that they would get rich in short order. The pro- 
moter can sell these at any price and it will be 
clear profit to him. The selling of Liberty Bonds 
from this source has been considerable. 

As Liberty Bonds were not sold in the first place 
on an investment basis, but largely on the basis of 
public patriotism; and as the campaign to make 
that patriotism effective in absorbing bonds was 
not continued between the loan drives, there has 
been no demand for these bonds that come on 
the market except at concessions in price. The 
Government has made some use of a sinking fund 
to buy bonds in the market, but its purchases 
have not been sufficient to keep the 4%’s from 
declining to 94 and the 4’s below 93. 

The patriotic American of small means who 
subscribed for Liberty Bonds with the intention 
of holding them until the period of war financing 
was over, but who finds that he must now sell 
even though there has yet to be another large 
loan floated, is entitled to sympathy; but it cannot 
be said that he has a grievance for he, rather 
than the Government, has failed, if any one has, 
in his obligation. 

It should be the patriotic duty of everyone in 
a position to influence others to check as far as 
possible the unnecessary selling of Liberty Bonds. 
In this way they can help the Fifth Liberty Loan 
and increase the army of American investors. 
The person who holds on to his bonds until interest 
rates start to decline after the war’s demand for 
funds is fully met, and until Liberty Bonds 
perhaps go above par, will be a much more satisfied 
investor than the one who parts with his bonds 
now. The man who holds on to his Liberty Bonds 
is more likely to continue as an investor. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN 
COMMAND OF THE ARMY OF 
OCCUPATION 
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Painted from life in France by Joseph Cummings Chase, 
and Autographed by the Subjects 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH T. DICKMAN 

Commander of the American Third Army 

: MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN L. HINES ; | 
5 | Commander of the Third Corps | 
| 
MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES H. MUIR 
: Commander of the Fourth Corps : : 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM G. HAAN 
Commander of the Seventh Corps 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH T. DICKMAN 
Commander of the American Third Army which is the “Army of Occupation” in Germany 








MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN L. HINES 
Commander of the Third Corps of the Army of Occupation 




















MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES H. MUIR 
Commander of the Fourth Corps of the Army of Occupation 








MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM G. HAAN 
Commander of the Seventh Corps of the Army of Occupation 











CARTER GLASS 


The New Secretary of the Treasury 


BY ; 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ORTY-FIVE years ago or so a group 
of Lynchburg boys were playing base- 
ball with a crowd from “over the river.” 
A fight started, as fights do under such 
conditions, and the Lynchburg boys 

were getting the worst of it. ‘A little, red-headed 
fellow grabbed the only bat the two teams had 
among them, and defied the whole “over-the- 
river” crowd to come on and do their worst! 
The outlanders sized up the plucky little fellow 
and declined the invitation, retiring rapidly 
across the river in some disorder. The Lynch- 
burg boys promptly nicknamed their champion 
“Pluck.” 

The name stuck. Even now he occasionally 
gets a letter that begins: “Dear Pluck.” But 
on the envelope the superscription is to “Hon. 
Carter Glass, Washington.” 

The new Secretary of the Treasury didn’t tell 
me that story. I got it from Charlie Hamner, 
who was his personal secretary for sixteen years 
and has been his personal friend for a good deal 
longer. There is only one subject on which it is 
more difficult to get Mr. Glass to talk than the 
subject of himself; that is, what he intends to do 
as Secretary of the Treasury. I spent a most de- 
lightful evening with him recently, in the big 
house in New Hampshire Avenue that the dig- 
nity of his new post has required him to take, an 
evening that stretched into the “wee, sma’ 
hours ayant the twal’,” and we talked on every 
conceivable subject, from Mr. Bryan to the 
personal customs of the French people. But 
whenever, in the range of conversation between 
these two antitheses, I led the talk into personal 
channels, it was never long before we found our- 
selves discussing journalism or Jersey cattle or 
some such abstruse topic—illuminating, truly, 
but germane only as indicating a personal mod- 
esty, amounting almost to diffidence; revealing, 
nevertheless, the side of Mr. Glass’s character 
that Charlie Hamner’s anecdote fails to em- 
phasize. 

For Carter Glass, the man, is very much like 
Carter Glass, the boy of the baseball episode. 
Item I—he is still small, about the height and heft 
of Secretary Baker or King George; item II— 
he is still red-headed, in moderation; item III— 


he still lives in Lynchburg; item 1V—he is still _ 


fond of baseball, although at sixty-one he plays 
it by proxy; item V—he never hunts trouble but 
he does hate to be picked on! Senator Ollie 
James, of Kentucky, once likened Carter Glass to 
a snapping-turtle. “He looks harmless,”’said 
the Senator, “but just prod him once and see 
how quick he’ll bite you!” Various gentlemen, 
in Congress and out, have tried the experiment 
at times; it is not on record that the same man 
ever tried it more than once. The instances have 
not always been on the floor of the House; Mr. 
Glass has never figured as a headliner in Con- 
gressional debates. But lookers-on at Demo- 
cratic caucuses and in conventions in the Sixth 
Virginia District will recite you moving tales of 
members and delegates who thought to flick off 
a bit of Carter Glass’s hide and woke up only to 
find themselves flayed, fliped, and nailed to the 
barn door to dry! 

Secretary Glass is not only a newspaper man 
but the son of a newspaper man. His father, 
Major Robert H. Glass, was editor of a Lynchburg 
newspaper and Postmaster of Lynchburg when the 
Civil War began, three years after the birth of 
Carter Glass, which occurred on January 4, 1858. 
Carter Glass’s mother died before the war began; 
his father was commissioned an officer in the Con- 
federate Army and served the Confederacy for a 
time in the same post office where he had served 
the United States.. The war swept away his 
fortune, and at fourteen Carter Glass had to 
leave school and earn his own living. He went 
to Petersburg twenty-five miles down the James 
River, and apprenticed himself to the printer’s 
trade; one of the things he is proud of is that 
he finished his apprenticeship and was “given 
his time” in less than two years, instead of the 
customary four. He worked as a journeyman 
compositor and as a pressman, tried being a 
railroad clerk for a little while, then an oppor- 
tunity came to go back to Lynchburg as “local 
editor” of the principal morning newspaper, a 
transition from the “case” to the “desk” not 
uncommon to-day in the smaller communities 
and quite the usual journalistic practice then. 
As “local editor’’ he had to act as his own reporter 
and copyreader. Before he was thirty he had 
been made editor-in-chief. Friends of the man 
he displaced financed a new morning paper with 
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the former editor at its head. The owner of the 
News, young Glass’s paper, decided he would sell 
out and offered Carter Glass the chance to buy. 
The price was $13,000. 


OWNER AND EDITOR OF THE LYNCHBURG ‘‘NEWS” 


“] had just about enough assets to pay my 
debts,” Mr. Glass told me, recalling these early 
days. “I told Mr. Waddill, the owner, that I 
couldn’t buy the paper. He suggested that | 
had friends who would advance me the money, 
but I said I didn’t want to be under obligations to 
them. Then a kinsman of mine offered to indorse 
for me; Mr. Waddill had put him up to it. | 
accepted the help and took over the paper—and I 
managed to clear off the obligations as fast as 
they came due. Awhile later | bought the new 
paper and consolidated the two; later on | bought 
the only evening newspaper in Lynchburg, and | 
never expected to do anything else but run my 
papers. When I was local editor of the News 
I was elected clerk of the city council, at a salary 
of $300 a year, and | held that post for a long 
time, but that was as far as my political ambitions 
went in those days.” 

Always a hard worker, with the driving energy 
that goes with red hair, he found his digestion 
almost ruined and his general health so impaired 
before he was forty that his friends thought he 
was going to die. “I was sure of it,” he told me. 
He was in a New York hospital when he was 
nominated and elected to the Virginia State 
Senate at the instance of friends, who did not 
consult him about it because his physicians would 
not let them! This was in 1899. He served 
until 1903, in the meantime being chosen a dele- 
gate to the Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
where he drafted the suffrage clause of the new 
constitution, which was adopted. It was frankly 
designed to disfranchise the illiterate and irres- 
ponsible Negroes without reacting too sharply 
against a large group of white voters; it provided 
educational tests that permitted of- wide dis- 
crimination in their application by local election 
officers. At the same time, it gave the new gen- 
eration of educated Negroes entire equality with 
the whites. 


ELECTED TO CONGRESS IN 1902 


Although his health was still seriously impaired, 
Mr. Glass was elected to Congress in 1902 and 
served continuously until he resigned last De- 
cember to accept the appointment of Secretary of 
the Treasury. When he first took the oath of 
office in Congress he was too ill to stand up while 
it was being administered; it is only within a very 
few years that he has been able to regard himself 
as a well man. To this fact, as well as the fact 
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that for many years of his Congressional service 
he was a member of the minority party, is due 
his infrequent appearance in debates and dis- 
cussions on the floor of the House. He did not 
see the use of making speeches that could accom- 
plish no purpose but to fill the pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. Not that he cannot speak, 
and speak effectively, when he has something to 
say, despite the fact that he never made a speech 
until he was past forty. 

“]T made up my mind when | took office as 
Secretary of the Treasury that I wouldn’t make 
speeches,” he said to me. “They got me to 
break that resolution inside of two weeks—and | 
made a pretty bad speech.” He was referring 
to his address at the New York Bankers’ dinner 
early in January, in which he took issue with the 
bankers who had urged the placing of the Fifth 
Liberty Loan on a strictly investment basis. 

“T wouldn’t change a single statement | made 
in that address,”’ he continued, “but I wish | had 
expressed myself more forcibly. The whole 
argument for making the appeal on investment 
grounds is based upon the assumption that 
American patriotism died when the armistice was 
signed! | cannot subscribe to any such doctrine. 
Even if | believed it possible to place a five billion 
dollar loan purely as an investment—something 
that has never beep tried anywhere in the world 
—TI do not think the Government should ap- 
proach the people with the assumption that they 
will respond only to financial arguments. Of 
course, we have got to raise the money; if the 
people of the United States will not lend it vol- 
untarily at interest, then it must be taken from 
them in taxes. The obligations to be met with 
this fund have already been incurred by the 
United States, and must be paid. Our Army is 
still overseas, our Navy still in commission; | 
do not believe the people of the United States 
are unwilling to continue to stand behind them 
and the Allied peoples alongside of whom we 
have been fighting. 1 shall make the appeal for 
the Fifth Liberty Loan on the same patriotic 
grounds as the first four loans. It may be desir- 
able to make the campaign more direct and per- 
sonal and eliminate some of the brass bands and 
red fire; true patriotism is not spectacular and 
does not require spectacular stimulation.” 

The same election of 1912 that put Woodrow 
Wilson in the White House brought to the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party an instant realization 
of their opportunity and responsibility to enact 
a currency reform measure. The Aldrich Bill, 
with the backing of the biggest banking and 
financial interests of the country, had been having 
a stormy time of it in Congress; it had served the 
purpose, however, of opening the whole subject 
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of currency reform to public discussion and of 
educating public and statesmen alike to the need 
and to some of the dangers to be avoided. To 
Mr. Glass, as the ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
was delegated the task of preparing a draft of a 
measure to be submitted to the party councils. 
The Virginia editor was not a banker; his financial 
experience was precisely that of a Virginia editor. 
He had been closely following the debates on the 
Aldrich Bill, however, had formed a few opinions 
of his own, and had the habit of study and the 
editorial faculty of rapid assimilation of facts. 
Many weeks before President Wilson’s inaugura- 
tion Mr. Glass had shown the President-elect 
a draft, in his own peculiar chirography, of a 
currency bill which contained so much that 
appealed to Mr. Wilson as being fundamentally 
sound that his interest was instantly intrigued, 
not only by the measure itself but in the author of 
it. From then on the two worked hand in hand, 
in the most intimate confidence, not only in the 
preliminary work of perfecting the bill prior 
to its introduction, but in steering its difficult 
course through the two Houses of Congress. 

When the bill was introduced it was Carter 
Glass’s bill; there had been consultations and con- 
ferences with men of high and low degree, but the 
measure was the work of the Chairman, although 
his natural diffidence impels him to give the major 
credit to President Wilson, just as the President’s 
intimates give Mr. Glass the major,credit for the 
passage of the bill through Congress in every 
essential respect exactly as it was introduced, 
though here the President undeniably did play 
a powerful part. The bill did pass, though not 
until after Mr. Glass, in a scene which those who 
witnessed it say has seldom been equalled for in- 
tensity in the annals of American politics, took 
the hides off some of the radicals of his own party 
in a Democratic caucus, so effectively that some 
of them never got back into politics again. 

People who had asked what Carter Glass knew 
about banking got their answer at the hearings 
on the bill, where the Chairman’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the banking and currency laws of every 
civilized country and his complete understanding 
of exactly how they worked out in practice con- 
founded more than one financial expert who 
undertook to poke holes in the measure. The bill 
passed the House, once it had the party caucus 
behind it, and the Senate amended it until it 
was unrecognizable. It had been a hard fight 
In caucus; it was another hard fight in the Con- 
ference Committee. Mr. Glass fought every 
Senate amendment and defeated substantially 
all of them; the measure, as finally enacted, was in 


_€very essential as he wrote it and intended it to be! 
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Mr. Glass collapsed physically from the strain, 
but the enemies of the bill had to take it out in 
denunciation. Frank A. Vanderlip said it was 
impossible. Paul M. Warburg wrote from Swit- 
zerland an attack on the measure, which was cir- 
culated broadcast in America. Senator Aldrich 
denounced not only the bill but its author. It 
was a source of great gratification to Mr. Glass 
when Mr. Vanderlip recently retracted his criti- 
cism of the Federal Reserve Act and declared 
that without it there would have been a panic at 
the outbreak of the war; almost as great grati- 
fication when Mr. Warburg threw himself heart 
and soul into the work of setting up and operating 
the financial machinery created by the Act. And 
it merely amuses him when people claim the law 
is only a modified Aldrich Bill. 

“If I have any reason to be glad that I am 
Secretary of the Treasury, it is that in this position 
I become associated with the financial system | 
had a hand in creating,” said Mr. Glass. “I 
confess it pleases me to hear gentlemen of finan- 
cial power say that without the Federal Reserve 
Banking system we could not have financed the 
war, at least not with the ease with which we have 
done it.’’ 

Between Mr. Glass and his predecessor, Mr. 
McAdoo, there have existed for a long time the 
warmest personal relations. Mr. Glass has great 
admiration for Mr. McAdoo’s versatility and 
ability. 

“T regard Mr. McAdoo as one of the ablest 
men we have ever had in public life, and I regret 
very much that his personal affairs would not 
permit him to remain in the service of the Na- 
tion,” said Mr. Glass. “I feel that | am under- 
taking a difficult task in attempting even par- 
tially to fill his shoes; | should never have consent- 
ed to attempt both the Treasury portfolio and the 
direction of the railroads.” 

“What is to be the solution of the railroad prob- 
lem?”’ I asked. 

“As Secretary of the Treasury, I can only say 
the problem is to find funds for their mainte- 
nance,” replied Mr. Glass. “With regard to the 
question of Government ownership, I confess I do 
not see anything very violent in Mr. McAdoo’s 
proposal that the Government continue to 
operate them for five years. That would be a 
fair test. There has not been a fair test as yet; 
Government operation has been under abnormal 
war conditions and we don’t know how it will work 
in peace times. There are powerful influences 
exercising still a considerable measure of control 
over the roads that do not want Government 
operation to work, and those influences must 
be overcome if the test is to be a fair one.” 

“Apart from the Liberty Loan and the rail- 
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road matter, what are the big jobs you see ahead 
for the Secretary of the Treasury?” 

“1 don’t know what they ail are; I haven’t 
been in long enough to size the situation up. Of 
course, there must be some workable scheme for 
revenue to meet our vastly increased permanent 
need, after the immediate war expenditures are 
taken care of. | think we will continue to raise 
a large part of the revenue from incomes, and 
from a graduated inheritance tax: the inheritance 
tax seems to me the fairest tax of all, as-it is 
levied on property that has no owner, since a dead 
man cannot hold property.” 

Mr. Glass took occasion in the first days of 
his incumbency of his new post to sound a 
warning against the stock swindlers who are trying 
to induce people to exchange their Liberty Bonds 
‘for worthless securities. ‘‘I shall ask Congress 
for the enactment of a national ‘blue-sky’ law at 
the earliest opportunity,” he said. 

“You have been quoted as favoring the sale of 
the Government-owned: bonds of the Allied na- 
tions, to replenish our own Treasury; is that a 
feasible plan?” 

“The suggestion strikes people as excellent at 
first glance, but.there are difficulties in the way. 
Not the least of these is the element of good faith. 
These foreign obligations are demand notes that 
we have taken in exchange for munitions and 
supplies purchased in this country; this Govern- 
ment advanced the money to pay for them, out 
of the proceeds of the Liberty Loans. The Allies 
could not pay if the demand were to be made now. 
Our Government will not demand payment, other 
than interest, which we shall use to pay interest 
on our own obligations; we cannot assume that 
any one to whom we sold them would be equally 
considerate. Moreover, bankers tell me, they 
would not be bought by investors without this 
Government’s guarantee or indorsement, and it 
would be more difficult to place them than our 
own direct obligations.” 

One would hardly call Carter Glass loquacious 
at any time, but he was much more anxious to 
talk about his Jersey cattle and his boys in France 
than he was about the duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. When he was merely a member of 
Congress he lived in a hotel and went home for 
week-ends during the session; as Secretary of the 
Treasury he has had to take a house in Washington 
and bring his family to the Capital—that is, Mrs. 
Glass and their two daughters, for both the sons, 
Major Powell Glass and Lieutenant Carter Glass, 
Jr., are with their commands in France. And 
any reference to the Glass household would be 
incomplete that did not at least enumerate Powell 
Glass, Jr., aged two, known in the family as “ Red” 
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and referred to by the Secretary as “ Mrs. Glass’s 
grandson. 

“| maintain that I’m not old enough to have 
a grandson,” he explains. Charlie Hamner tells 
me, however, that Secretary Glass is just exactly 
the kind of a grandfather every two-year-old 
boy delights in—not a day older than the young- 
ster when they get to playing together! 

Mr. Glass made a trip to the Western Front 
before the armistice was signed, and came back 
full of pride in his sons, both of whom were on 
the firing line in the hottest part of the fighting. 
He had got to London on his return trip when he 
learned that, through the mistaken kindness of a 
friend, orders had been issued detaching Major 
Glass from his.command and detailing him to 
duty in Paris. The Major didn’t want to leave 
the men he had campaigned with and wanted his 
father to help get him back where there was some 
real danger. : 

“1 tried to get to Paris by airplane,” said Sec- 
retary Glass, telling me of the incident, “and 
] thought I had it all fixed, but the English 
Captain who was to take me looked me 
over and declared-] was too old! That hurt 
my feelings. Anyway, I went by train and got 
the boy back where he wanted to be, with his 
regiment.” 

Mr. Glass is the second newspaper man to enter 
President Wilson’s Cabinet, the other being 
Josephus Daniels. A friend of Mr. Daniels, 
explaining to ane why the Navy was so much 
more nearly ready for war than the Army, put 
it this way: 

“In a newspaper office, as you know, the one 
inexcusable crime is to ‘miss the mails.’ The 
paper must go to press on schedule, whether the 
news is all in it or not. Mr. Daniels came into 
the Navy Department and found that he couldn’t 
get the paper to press, as it were; his subordi- 
nates were always turning up precedents and 
practices that kept his orders from being carried 
out. A lawyer might have tolerated that situa- 
tion, but not a newspaper man. So he began 
cutting and untying red tape long before any one 
dreamed of a war, with the result that when we 
got into it the Navy Department was a compara- 
tively smooth-running machine and it was no 
trouble at all to get the paper to press.” 

| thought of this as | studied Mr. Glass’s 
strong chin, firm mouth, big nose of the type that 
usually denotes executive power, and, above all, 
his red hair, and I want here to record my guess 
that, whatever obstacles there may be in the way 
of getting the Treasury Department’s business 
done on schedule, Mr. Glass will find a way to 
“get the paper to press.” 

















Pirates of Promotion 


Who Are After Your Liberty Bonds With Their Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 
THE WRECKAGE 


The Shoals Surrounding the Island of Sound Investment Are Being Strewn With the Wreck- 
age They Create—The Need for Patriotic Camouflage is Past —— Methods for 
Getting in Touch With the Suckers—Get-Rich-Quick Promotions 
Of Recent Years and a Partial List of the Leading Pirates 


BY 
LOUIS GUENTHER 


(In collaboration with John K. Barnes, the Financial Editor of The WorLp’s Work) 


[According to estimates of the United States Treasury Department, $400,000,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds were taken from subscribers in some of the states of the Middle Westin a few months in exchange for 
worthless or doubtful securities. The future welfare of the country demands that something be done to check 
this. If it continues, the full fruits of the lesson in thrift which the war has taught America will never be 
harvested. The man who-sees his savings disappear is discouraged from further effort. Our new position 
as international banker will be lost, for it is on our new investors that we must largely depend for the ab- 
sorption of foreign loans. This has a direct relation to the continued prosperity of the country and the 
happiness of the people. The Government which has bad the united support of the people in financing the 
war, must now protect those people, as far as it can, from the loss of their Liberty Bonds. It is gratifying 
to note that a Federal Blue Sky Law 1s likely to be passed by Congress, which, if vigorously enforced, should 








do much to eliminate this evil. 


The long list of get-rich-quick promotions accompanying this article, with a capitalization of more than 
$3,000,000,000, is a graphic illustration of the extent of the operations of the pirates of promotion in recent 


years. 


It is compiled from the comprehensive records of “‘ The Financial World,’ which bas the most 


complete data on these parasites of the country that we know of —THE EpiTors.] 


OURTEEN years ago a dealer in 

inactive and uncurrent securities com- 

piled a list of companies whose stocks 

and bonds had become obsolete and 

practically worthless. This list made 
a book of 718 pages and contained the names of 
approximately 18,000 companies. Seven years 
later he had discovered so many more obsolete 
securities that he compiled a second list. This 
made a book of more than a thousand pages, and 
contained the names of 26,800 companies, none 
of which had been included in the first. The 
people who bought the stocks and bonds of any 
of these 44,800 companies had sad and. costly 
investment experiences. 

This gives some idea of the high mortality rate 
among companies. Experienced business men 
like Mr. Theodore N. Vail, president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, place the 
corporate death rate at one out of every ten enter- 
prises started. But the enterprises that have 
this one-in-ten chance of success donot include the 
get-rich-quick creations of the pirates of promo- 
tion. Mr. Vail said: “It is not the original plan 


or invention that makes success as much as it is 
future improvements and developments and 
above all, the commercial management of an 
enterprise.” The get-rich-quick promoters are 
little concerned regarding future improvements 
and developments; their interest ends with the 
sale of securities to the public; and, on the other 
hand, a concern that has good management would 
not knowingly permit one of these pirates to 
handle the sale of its securities. The chances, 
therefore, of success from the security holders’ 
standpoint in an enterprise promoted by get-rich- 
quick methods are only about one in a thousand. 
This estimate is amply borne out by the evidence. 

What this dealer in inactive securities had to 
say about his experience with the stocks that 
sprang like mushrooms out of the Pennsylvania 
oil boom, following the Civil War, should give 
food for reflection for those who have bought 
stocks in the new oil promotions of the past few 
years, and should be a timely warning to those 
who are contemplating the purchase of such 
securities. He said: “What I collected on the 
thousands of shares that passed through my 
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hands never paid postage.” The list of get-rich- 
quick promotions of recent years published with 
this article shows there has been no let-up in the 
activities of the pirates of promotion since these 
earlier days. The shoals surrounding the island 
of sound investment are still being strewn with the 
wreckage they create. Their floating mines of 
get-rich-quick literature have already sunk the 
Liberty Bonds of many untrained investors; and 
they are setting their traps of destruction, baited 
with alluring promises, to catchmany moreofthem 
now that the war is over. In the past they confined 
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Oil stock in a mammoth circular in which it 
agreed to take Liberty Bonds at 1033 in payment 
for the stock. At the time of the opening of 
the fourth loan, in their house organ—Profits— 
they announced that they would “devote the 
publication entirely to assist in this most 
wonderful, cause.” It would not be too un- 
‘charitable to assume that the shrewd pirates 
of finance realized that it would be easier for them 
to get Liberty Bonds away from people than cash, 
and that the more Liberty Bonds they could get 
those on their “sucker lists” to buy, the more pro- 
fits they would make in 
the near future. The 
week preceding the 
fourth loan drive, the 
front page of Profits, 
under three flags in full 
color, was given to an 
article written exclu- 
sively for it by one of the 
leading Liberty Loan 
workers in the second re- 
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One of the favorite devices of the Pirates of Promotion is to publish financial papers 
and to make use of publications which in their outward appearance resemble some reputable 
journals by using their pages to exploit their get-rich-quick securities. 


their operations largely to “sucker lists’ which 
they built up themselves, or acquired from other 
promoters; now their field is unlimited, for every 
Liberty Bond holder is a “ prospect.” 

The need for patriotic camouflage is past. 
The leading character of an earlier article of this 
series, who tried to prove that an injustice had 
been done him by showing that the appeals for 
Liberty Loan subscriptions made in the market 
letters of his house had been reproduced and used 
in the loan campaigns in different parts of the 
country, can now begin to capitalize that exhib- 
ition of patriotism. The ability of such a house 
to produce Liberty Loan literature of such widely 
recognized value should in itself be a warning to 
investors. And a house like Paul A. Newman & 
Company, which went out publicly after Liberty 
Loan bonds before it recognized the patriotic 
temper of the people, and then became one of the 
most violent of flag-wavers, can now return to 
the hunt. The season is open, or soon will be. 
Following the first loan, this house offered Friar’s 





ability. 

Before closing this 
series with a list of the 
leading pirates who are 
after the public’s savings 
and a compilation of the 
principal get-rich-quick promotions of recent 
years, we want to emphasize one or two of the 
things that. Liberty Bond holders should be 
particularly on their guard against. One is 
the house organ when conducted in the in- 
terest of the pirates. All such publications of 
financial houses should not by any means be 
condemned. Many reliable houses issue educa- 
tional matter in this way, and some of it is of the 
highest order. This will be of great value in 
educating our new investors; but just as the field 
of usefulness for these good publications has been 
vastly broadened, so have the possibilities for 
evil that can be wrought. by the house organs 
of the pirates been multiplied many fold. And 
with their house organs should be included the 
general educational literature that houses of this 
character are now advertising widely and sending 
broadcast through the mails. 

Usually the house organ carries the name of the 
house back of it; sometimes a pretext is made of 
charging a subscription price for it. This was. 
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done in the case of George Graham Rice’s Mining 
and Industrial Age. Innocent looking advertising 
of these house organs is one of the most productive 
ways the pirates have of getting new names for 
their “sucker lists.” Then there are indepen- 
dent publications that are willing to sell space to 
the pirates for write-ups of their promotions. 
Proof of this is sometimes brought out in the trial 
of the pirates, the latest such disclosures having 
been in the Emerson Motors case. But the lowest 
level that such publications reach is illustrated by 
the Commercial and Financial World which issues 
an edition, whenever some promoter is willing to 
pay for it, in order to send out a favorable write- 
up of his promotion under 
its deceptive cover. Its 
title was evidently chosen 
with the idea that it 
would be confused in the. 
readers’ mind with either 
one or the other of two 
financial weeklies of 
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To make the deception 
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by the Liberty Loans there will be much swapping 
of names, and individuals will face the temptations 
of many get-rich-quick methods instead of those 
of just one promoter. 

Ministers and doctors have always been con- 
sidered among the best for “sucker lists.” W. 
M. Ostrander, Inc. of Philadelphia and New York 
has made special appeals to ministers to buy 
stocks in his real estate and other promotions and 
in his own company as well. This latter was 
capitalized at $2,000,000, and $1,953,793 of its 
assets were in the valuation given to the follow- 
ing items: “list of customers, prospective cus- 
tomers, subscribers to ‘Money Maker’ and ‘Home 
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with this important dif- 
ference that in the case of 
the fake write-up sheet 
the houses do not have to 
pay for the advertising; 
and requests from some of them that it be discon- 
tinued have gone unheeded. The Banker, Mer- 
chant & Manufacturer of Chicago was a similar 
publication that was used by S. C. Pandolfo in his 
Pan Motor Company promotion. Its name has 
since been changed to The Banker. 

But it is not only those who have had no invest- 
ment experience who should be warned at this 
time. Those who have bitten once on a get-rich- 
quick promotion can be sure that they will be 
subjected to greater temptation to bite again. 
Their names have gone on a preferred list and 
they are now likely to receive “literature” from 
many promoters, for all those who have ever 
made easy money at the get-rich-quick game are 
flocking back to it. These names will be ex-. 
changed or sold as “once-sold” suckers to other 


Promoters so that new methods can be tried on 
them. On the theory of once a sucker always a 
sucker, these pirates are willing to pay more for a 

“once-sold” name than for a new one, and with 
the number of “prospects” greatly multiplied 








—THE IMITATION 


—Financial Chronicle is sucha reputable journal, and the Commercial and Financial World is 
such a publication used by promoters. Many of its advertisements are published without 
charge and against the wishes of the firms whose existence they advertise 


Maker,’ mailing lists, use of name, lithographers, 
copyright, cuts, etc.” He sent out blotters en- 
titled “The Minister’s Dollar’ with coupons 
attached, which, if returned, would bring to the 
minister the information as to how he could “ make 
his dollar into two dollars without risk or loss.’ 
Newton K. Skinner, president of the Midwest 
Securities Corporation, who may be recalled by 
some buyers of mining stocks as formerly of the 
International Securities Corporation -of Denver, 
sold Black Hawk Gold Mining Company stock | 
to ministers last year by offering them a “parti- | 
cipation in the underwriting” . “achance | 
your broker and banker usually have offered to | 
them.” This was nothing more than an offering 
of the stock at 15 cents a share with all the! 
alluring promises of the get-rich-quick promoter | 
expressed in meaningless “terms” and “guaran-' 
tees” that to the inexperienced investor might 
make it look like an underwriting agreement. 
His statement that “underwriters never lose’ 


would certainly impress the untrained investor. | 
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Other pirates of promotion have recently turned 
to this method of offering “underwriting” and 
“syndicate participations,” with a view to catch- 
ing credulous Liberty Bond holders. The Mid- 
west Securities Corporation in promoting the 
Oklahoma Oil & Refining Company offered to 
take Liberty Bonds at 104, or far above their 
market price, in exchange for the stock. 

. The reader asks if there is not some law that 
will protect untrained investors from the wiles of 
these pirates? There is a Federal statute which 
says that any one who uses the mails “ with intent 


Directions: Remove the Clip: Mailthe Counon: Use the Blotter 


CT Io 
THE MINISTER’S DOLLAR 


The minister’s dollar is, TO HIM, rather an important thing. It does n’t come so very 


easy nor so very often 


When a man elects the minictry for his life-work he puts beyond him the 

achievement. Therefore, when a dollar comes 

is way itis particularly precious and must be well spent or wisely invested 
I am not a clergyman, but a dealer in Real Estate,—a maker of money. I have, however, 
helped some clergymen to make money my way; I have given them the benefit of my eye for values 
and my experience in the purchase, development and profitable sale of land. These clergymen, 
though of course not actively engaged in business, are my partners. Their money is working right 
along beside my money and whatever good thing happens to.my money happens to their money. 
When the clergyman who gets this Blotter has sent back to me the Coupon which ts attached, he 
will hear from me directly and personally and learn how to make HIS DOLLAR into TWO 


ssibility of large financial ac 


dollars without risk or loss. 


Some bankers, too, are interested in my enterprise, but I am especially 
glad when I can work out any safe plan of legitimate operation which 
makes for the increase of the exchequer of the minister. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, President, New York City 


A PROMISE OF 100 PER CENT. PROFIT 
A promoter’s advertisement on blotters distributed to clergymen 


to defraud” is subject to fine and imprisonment. 
This is an effective law; but usually “intent to 
defraud” cannot be proven until the public has 
been loaded up with the stock. It locks the door 
after the horse is stolen. And even after fraud 
is proven, the promoter sometimes gets off with 
a fine or short imprisonment. Hecan then come 
back into the game. Nova A. Brown, who was 
tried recently for his D. & C. Co. promotion 
—but not convicted because of a “hung jury’— 
had already engineered another promotion while 
waiting trial. Such things are discouraging to 
the hard-working post office inspectors, of whom 
there are so few on this fraud work that they can 
only touch it in spots and try to pick off the worst 
offenders like Nova A. Brown, Dr. G. Grant 
Lyman, Nicholas Field Wilson, A. L. Wisner, 
and George Graham Rice. 

What is needed is a law that reaches the promo- 
tion nearer its source. The strong light of truth 
is the best cure for this evil. If the promoter is 
made to tell from the start the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, the public will be 
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better protected, except from its own foolishness. 
These three points are of increasing importance. 
Many of the pirates of promotion now tell the 
truth about their offerings. Some of the shrewd- 
est of them tell what might be considered the 
whole truth when speaking of things that usually 
happen. But all of them go on from that 
point to paint pictures by predictions and prom- 
ises that completely obscure the meagre back- 
ground of truth. It is these excrescences pecu- 
liar to the get-rick-quick promotion game that 
should be cut away in order to protect the millions 
of new investors and 
conserve their savings. 
Legitimate promotion 
that is truthiully pre- 
sented would then stand 
a better chance of get- 
.ting funds; and. the 
market for all honest 
issues would be bene- 
fited. A law similar to 
the British Companies 
Act would prove effec- 
tive. That enforces 
truthful publicity. If it 
were possible to prevent 
any one with a previous 
bad record in the field 
of finance from operat- 
ing in that field again, 
the labor of administer- 
ing such a law would be 
greatly reduced. Other- 
wise, it will be enormous. 
But law can never safeguard people from their 
own foolishness, and in the last analysis education 
in regard to these matters is the individual’s best 
and surest protection. It isto helpin that educa- 
tion that these articles have been written and 
published. It is to show the great need for such 
education that a comprehensive list is here given 
of the leading get-rich-quick promotions of recent 
years. The number of them is astounding, and 
this is by no means a complete list of such pro- 
motions. It includes only those that have come 
to the attention of investigators in the East, 
and of those, only the ones with large capitaliza- 
tions except for a few minor but notorious frauds. 
The recent oil boom is hardly indicated by the list. 
Thousands of oil promotions have sprung up 
and it has been impossible to investigate them all. 
Hundreds of new promoters have been created 
by the boom. Many of them sold stocks through 
the West and have never even been heard of in 
New York. The best commentary on these issues 
is to be found in the results of an investigation 
made by the Oklahoma News of the stock selling oil 




















‘companies.of that state. It found that of all the 
oil produced in Oklahoma in 1917, the stock 
promoting companies had less than two thou- 
sandths of one per cent. For every $555 of 
capitalization only. $1 worth of oil was produced. 

With this list of get-rich-quick promotions 
is also a list of leading get-rich-quick promoters. 
This latter list is of more value to the investor 
than the other, for it is largely a list of active 
promoters while the other is largely a list of dead 
promotions. Most get-rich-quick promotions 
die young; but the active promoter always has a 
new one ripening. It is well to know the character 
of the tree in order to determine the nature of 


Pirates of Promotion 
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the fruit. This list is also by no means complete; 
it includes only the names of those who are 
promoters on a large scale. 

As a parting word, we would say that the 
untrained investor should not depend on any list of 
pirates of promotion or on any law to protect him. 
His best protection is to know the methods of the 
pirates, and in actual investing to deal only with 
houses of the highest reputation. An ounce of 
investigation may save a ton of loss and worry. 
And: the new investor should always remember 
that the only one who stands a chance of getting 
rich quick in the promotion game is the pirate of 
promotion. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF GET-RICH-QUICK PROMOTERS 
*These key numbers will be found after each promoter’s get-rich-quick flotations in the list that follows 


NAME OF PROMOTER 
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O. E. Chaney (8). : : 
L. H. Cooke (9) . 2 
S. E. Cox, Prudential Securities Co. (10). 
Warren C. Daniel (11) . : 
B. X. Dawson = a 
W. W. Degge (13) . . 
Jos. Devere & Co. (14) . 
Ellsworth & Co. (15). 
J. G. Feist & Co. (16) 
Fieldsteel & Co. (17). 
Fitzpatrick & Co. (18) . 
T. J. Foster (19) 
Robert W. Francis & Co. (68) « 
Albert Freeman (20) 

Albert J. Froelich (21) . . 
E. M. Fuller & Co. (22). 
Gavigan Isbell & Co. (23) . 
H. P. Goetchius & Co. vind 
Mark Harris 466 
Julian Hawthorne (25) « 
Holland & Co. (56) . - % 2 
H. Kent Holmes (26) . 
Industrial Securities Co., c. R. ‘Cole en. 
L. E. Jennings (28) . . ; 
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NAME OF PROMOTER NO. OF PROMOTIONS 


Cardemio’. Mang C9). - sf kw te tk 8 EC 
F. L. Kriebel (30) sos we ae & 4 
Douglas Lacey & Co. (31) . - a Ss ok 30 


Harry Lefkovits (32)  . 
Jehn Grant Lyman (33) 

P. C. Mason & Co. (57) . 
Robert P. Matches & Co. Gy. 
Thomas M. Miiam (65) j. 
Munroe & Munroe (3 * 

Paul A. Newman & Co. (36 
Wm. M. Ostrander & Co. Bn: 
S. C. Pandolfo (64)... x 
L. E. Pike & Co. (38) 
——— Raseness (39) . 

N. A. Reinert (40) a 

George Graham Rice (41) - + © 

H. N. Roach & Co. (42) 2 

Rogers, Norton & Co. (43) « . 

E. I. Rosenfeld (44)... 

Louis Roumagnac (61) 

B. H. Scheftels (63)... 

W. M. Sheridan & Co. (45). 

Newton K. Skinner, Midwest Securities Co. (46) 
Sterling Debenture Corp. (¢ as 


— 
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dN 
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OIL PROMOTIONS 


*Capitalization estimated 


NAME OF COMPANY CAPITALIZATION 
Acme Oil Com; ~« ¢ « « « SHOR GOO 
Adeline Conso idated "Road Oil Coe. . su. ws 1,500,000 
Amalgamated Oil Co. (65) . » ‘> a. ce” oe 1,000,000 
American Oil Fields Corp. . 5,000,000 
American Petroleum Corp. 10,000,000 
Amico Oil & Land + ed 5,000, 
Appalachian Oil Co. (41) 5,000,000 
American Midway Oil . Sem Ss “or, AP eee 3,000,000 
Alaska Oils & Explor. Co. RenETS Se 452 a ie eae 3,000,000 
American Dutchess OilCo.. | |. . . . . t,t - 1,000,000 
Arrow Head Oil Co. (58) . Se ee ne *1,000,000 
Bankers’ Oil Company (24) ‘ ee ee 3,000,000 
Big Four San Juan Oil & Dev. Co. RN ane 2,000,000 
Black Diamond Oil Co. . aor. Cece be eae 25,000,000 
Blaugas Company of Sie he eae: 5,000, 
Boston Wyoming Oil Co. fe kek a 6,000,000 
British Consolidated Oil Corp. 5) Se ey (5 Me ied 1,000,000 
Blue Grass Oil (18) . oe dN cae 100,000 
Buick Oil Co. 3 Ae wens he eee 1,000,000 
Blyson Oil & Gas Co. (24): ets aid Ud *1,000,000 
Calgary Alberta Petroleum Co., Ltd. ae ; 10,000,000 
California Consolidated Oil (53). . =. 2. ww. *1,000,000 
California Monarch Oil Co. (55) . . 2. 1 wt, 1,000,000 
California Midway OilCo.. . . . . ... . 1;500,000 
California National OilCo.. . . . . . . lt. 1,200,000 
California & New York OilCo. . 2. | |. |... 2,000,000 
Canada Oil& VentureCorp. . . . . . . .. 10,000,000 
Canadian NaturalGas (17) . . . . ... . 1,000,000 
Catlett-Davis Oil Corp. (40) . . : . . .. . 7,000,000 
Century Petroleum Corp... . . . . . . . . 1,500,000 
ChanuteQil&GasCo.. . .......~. *1,000,000 
hicago Texas Export Oil: |. . . . . ) Oo]; 2,500,000 
Chicago Texas Oil Te ee ee ee 2,100,000 
Coalinga Aladdin Oil Co. (6) Bveteneh socom, Pac) nat 1,000,000 


H. H. Tucker (60) 2 
Oscar A. Turner (48) 2 
Pierce Underwood (49) . 5 
Union Security Co. (50) o hk & * & «6 -« 5 
~C.H.Unverzagt (51) . . . .... 2 2 
Whesler & Co. (52) . * 4 de, tie 2 
gs Field Wilson (63) . 5 
H. Wintemute (54) . 2 
z oy Wisner (55) iw 10 
NAME OF COMPANY CAPITALIZATION 
Coalinga Crude Oil a *1,000,000 
Coalinga Central Oil (6 ) *1,000,000 
Coalinga Consolidated Oil 6). si, cm Oe *1,000,000 
Colorado Paraffine Co. . oe i «x wo te, Sas 1,000,000 
Columbia Oil Co. : a mn ke ea Sees 1,000,000 
CompmarionmOnGe. ... wpe we 6 6 ee 1,000,000 
Consolidated Midway Chief Oil Co. (2) . . . . . 1,000,000 
Consolidated Oil & Gasoline Corp. . . .,.. . . 1,000,000 
Crown Oil Co. (12) (22) (45). > te 3,000,009 
Crude Oil Production Co... 500,009 
Denver Oil & Refining Co. ; 2,500,000 
Dominion Co. rr ae ne Le a 1,000,000 
Eastern Consolidated OilCo. | . . ) . wk. 5,000, 
Elm City Oil & Gas Co. (24) . . oe Te ede pe *1,000,000 
Empire Oil & ee ee 4,000,000 
Empire Petroleum C me we tae Ae. 1,500,000 
Eureka Oil & Gas Co. "(65). 1,000,000 
Esmeralda Oil Co. 10,000,000 
a * — & Pipe Line ne Co. 2,000,000 
d & Oil 1,000,000 
rr sar’ s re Oil ce ~ (36) . 2,000,000 
Fountain Oil Co.. 1,000,000 
General Producing & Ref. (18) . *1,000,000 
Geyser Oil Co. 1,000,000 
Grand View Consolidated Oil Clay & Lime Co. . i 2,000,000 
Great Salt Lake Oil Co. : ire @ 2,500,000 
Green Mountain Mining ( MB a we kms *1,000,000 
Hanover Oil Co... a ee ea ee *1,000,000 
Hecla Wyoming Oil Co. 400,000 
Henderson Farm Oil Co. : 1,500,000 
High Gravity Oil Sales Co. 0. (45) ae tad it os Gees 3,000,000 
= Gravity ee viene Say ee ee 1,000,000 
Home Oil Co. ee sa. Fas ees 1,000,000 
I X L Oil Co. 1,000,000 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Industrial Oil & Refining Co. 
Intercoast Oil & Refining Co. . 
Internat ional es - Co. 
illinois Oil ; 
Kansas Utah — Oil Co. . 
Kenova Oil : 
Kentucky Oil & Ref. (58). 
Kern Western Oil Co. (6) 
Keystone Consolidated Oil Co. 65) 
King-Crowther Oil Co. (29) 
Lincoln Oil, Gas & Coal Co. 
poe! Hills Eastern Oil Co. (45) 

Lyola Petroleum & Gas Co. 

ajestic Oil Co. (66) 
Magnolia Southern Oil Co. 
Mammoth Oil Producing Co. (45). 
Mayfield Oil & ee Co. (40 
Mayfield-Tulsa Oil 
Merchants & Bankers Oil (45) | : 
Merchants & Traders Oil Co. (54) 
Merritt Annex 
Mexican Producing & Refining ‘Co. @) 
Monon Co. . 
Mt. Morrison Oil & Asphalt Co. 
Midway Chief Oil Co. 


Midas Oil Co... ig =. 


Mephisto Oil Co. 

National Codperative Oil & Refining Co.. 
National co... : 
National Oil & Pipe Line Co. | 
National Union Oil & Gas Co.. 

Nevins Electric Co. ‘ : 

New Hoffman Oil Co. 

New York & Coalinga Oil Co. 6). 

New Mexican Oil Petroleum Co. 

New York & Oklahoma Oil Co. ad) : 
Northern Oil “4 ae —_ ‘ 
Norton Oil Co. 


Oil Fields ciceces Co. (45) 

Oil Sand California Refining Co. QA). 
Oklahoma California Oil Co. . 
Oklahoma Kentucky Oil Co. 

Oklahoma Oil Co. 

Oklahoma Oil Refining Co. (46) 5 
Oklahoma Peerless Oil & Refining Co... 
Ckmulgee Producing & “aaa ~ ”- 
Orange Oil & Refining Co. 

Overland Oil Co. (57) 

Pacific Oil & Gas Co. 

Palmer Union Oil Co. . 

Pan-American —— Co. 

Paraffine Oil 

Pawhuska Oe Co. (32) . 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Advalurem Medical Co., New York aid 
Alabama Electric Service 

Alliance Tire & Rubber Co. (11) 

All States Film Corporation ‘ 
American Aircraft Arms Co. (26) 
American Carbide Products Co. 
American Clock Co. 

American Cotton Gin ‘Compress Co. 
American Elementary Electrical Co. 
American Gas Fixtures Co. (42) 
American Motor Truck Corp. (63) « 
American Nickel Co.. . : 
American Palace Car Co. (31) : 
American Printing Tel. Securities Corp. 
American Salvage Company. . 
American Sleeve Valve Motor Corp. 
American Suspension Railway Co. 
American Telegraphone Co. (47) 
American Telegraphone & Typewriter Co. a 
American Telegraph Typewriter 3) ; 
American Wire Telegraph Co. 
Architectural Standard Bronze Co. 
Associated Land & Timber Co. 
Atlantic Concrete Materials Co. 
Atlantic Radio Co. . 

Attracto Company (37) 


Augustine oan Rotary Engine Company : 
5 ‘ 5 


Auto Press 

Auto Specialties Manufacturing ‘Co. (45) 
Automatic Stamp & Ticket Machine Co. (45) 
Bay State Gas Co. seh 

Bidwell Cold Storage Co. 

Birth of a Race Co. 

Burlingame Telegraph Typewriter Co. as) 
Butler Gas Light Heating Co. (38) . 

Call Switch Co. . : 
Caloris Manufacturing Co. (33) ; 
Chanute Cement & Clay Products Co.. 
Chicago-New York Electric Air _— ©) 
Christian’s Natural Food Co. . 

Cigar Machine Corp. of America . 
Clark Wireless Telegraph & T elephone 
Coey Motor ‘ 
Coin Machine Manufacturing Ro: . 
Collins Wireless Telegraph Company . 


- 





CAPITALIZATION 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Paxton Gold Bond Oil . 
Pennsylvania Gas Co. . 
Pennsylvania Ohio Oil Corp (3 3) 
Penn.-Kent Oil & Gaetan Co. (86) | 
Pennsylvania-Kentucky Oil 
Peoples’ Associated Oil Co. ™ 3 
Peru Oil & Land Co. _ . 
Pitt Oil Syndicate (58). 
Price Hall Petroleum Co. (9) 
Progress Oil Co. 
Prudential Oil & Refining Co. (10) 
Queen Oil & Refi — Co. 

ueen Oil Co. (12) 

ex Midway Oil Co. 
Rice Oil Co. (41) 
Royal Oil & Refining (3) 
Sammies Oil Corp 
Sequoyah Oil & "Refining Co: (3) : 
Security Producing & — ~ 
Somerset Oil Co. . 
South Tuxpan Oil Co. 
Stanton Oil Co. (21) 
Sterling Oil Co. 
Stockholders Oil Co. (45) 
a m4 & Refining Co. 
Tell Oil & Gas Co. 
Tem lor Mekittrick Oil Co. (53) - 
Tex Mexican Petroleum Co. fant : 


Texas Oil & Pipe Line Co. 
Thayer Oil & Gas Co. . 
Transportation — Co... 
Trapshooters Oil (60) 

Triune Oil : 

Tulare Oil Co. 


Turman Oil Co. (8) . 
Tuxberry Oil & Gas Corp. 
Tuxpan Star Oil Corp. eh 
Uncle Sam Oil Co. (69) 
United Oil Co. of Mexico 
United Western Oil . 

The Unusual Oil Co. 

U. S. Standard Oil Co. 
Utah Petroleum Co. . 
Vacuum Oil & Gas Co. (17) 

Victor Oil Co. (22) 

Washington Wyoming Oil Co. : 
Wayside Oil & Gas Co. . 

Western Oil Development C Co. (45) 
White River Oil Co.. 

Wycken Oil Co. (9) . 

Wyoming Premier Oil Co. 

Wright Producing & Refining (21), (26) 


Total Capitalization Oil Companies . 
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NAME OF COMPANY 
“Colorado Tire & Leather Co. . 
Columbia Mutual Lumber Co. . 
Coffeetone Mfg. Co. (2) .* . 
Consumers’ Stores Co. . 
Columbian Publishing Co. 


Consolidated ower Industrial Straw Paper. Co. 


Consolidated Realty & Investment Co. (13) 
Continental Wireless Telegraph Co. — ; 
Cook Railway Signal Co. 
Codperative United Exchange 
Cox Pneumatic Cushion . 
yrs Bros. Handle Co. (27) 
D & C Company (5) . 
Dennos Food Sales Co. 
Dentola Company. 
Double Value Vending Co. 
Drexel Motor Car Co. 
De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
De Friede Globe Tower Co. 
Dey Right System Co. 
pap Carpet Co. (37)... 
Dial Cash a Co. (39) . 
Eagle Macomber og Car Co. 
East Jersey Match 
Ebert Duryea Farm ar Co. 
Elbert Motor Car ae (53) 
Electric Gas Co. . ; 
Electric Gun Corp. . 
Electric * ete & Semaphone C iGo: 
Emerson Motors Co. (34) (53) ; 
Farmack Motor Car Corp 
Ford Tractor Co. (34) . 
Fox Optical Co. (37) . 
Flemish-Lynn Phonograph Co. (4) : 
Fred Fear Match Co. (23) 
Fuller Auto Submarine Torpedo Boat Co. 
Gen. Exploration no é 
Geyserite Manufacturing Co. (45) : 
Great Western Portland _— Co. 
Highland Film Corp.. . 


Historical Film Corp. 2g a eet 


Hoover Incubator Miz. Co. (19) 


Holcomb Automatic EngineCo. . . . : : 


Imp. Carbon Chaser . 


Imperial Valley Cotton Ginner C Corp. (47). sate 
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NAME OF COMPANY 

Industrial Development _—— ~* 
Industrial Securities Co. (27) k 
International Automobile 3 Engine Go... 
Inter. Automobile League Tire & Rubber _ 
International Callaphone Co. E 
International Continental Salvage Co.. 
International Couplers Co. 


Inter Cycle Car & Accessories Go. (45) Loe abit - 


International Gradolph Electric’ Co.—— 
International Signal Co.. . 

International Trading Corp. 

Inter. Wood Pulp & ae Product Co. 

Jolpin Ore & Spelter (41 

Kapo Mfg. Co. 

arth Mfg, Co. (27) . 

Kathodian Bronze a 4) 

Kero Gas Co... 

Kornit Mfg. Co. . 

La Corina Sugar Co. ; 
Lexington Chocolate Co. (5) . 
M. B. All Weather Train Controller Mig. Co. 
Magic Curler Co. (37) ‘ 
The Magnesis Asbestos Co. 

Magnetic Equipment Co. 

Major Creek Lumber Co. 

Mandel Bros. (50) . . 

+ sears’ A Distilling Co. . 

Metropolitan Motors Inc. (li); 

Mills & Factory Sales Co. 

Moursant International Aviators 

Molina Milling Machine Co. 

Multiphone Operating Co. 

Multiplex Tube & Tire Co. . 

Murray Marine Steady Floating Structure 
National Automatic Music Co. . : 
National Boat & Engine Co. 

National Briqueting & Clay Working C Co. 
National Cement Co. . ae 

National Dictagraph Co. (47) 

National Electric Shoe Shining Co... 

National Fibre ay Co. 

National Rubber Co. (16). 

National Shipbuilding Co. 

Wm. Necker E 
New Burlingame Tel. & Tel. ‘Typewriter C Co. . 
New England Cereal Co.. 3 : 
North American Asbestos Go. . 

North American Film Co. (35) . 

Nutriola ; 

O’Brien Electric Light Co. 

Oliver Oil Gas Burner Machine Co. 

One Hundred Percent. Brick Co. . 

Oxford Linen Mills (47) . .. 

Overland Tire Co. (18) 
Palmetto Products Co. . ‘ 
Pan Motor Corporation 64) . : 
Parker Transmission & ppliance Co. . 
Passaic Steel 

Peanut Cereal & Coffee Co. ; 

Pedograph Co. (1) 

Pierce Atrow Tire & Rubber “Mfg. Co.. 
Perfection Tire & Rubber Co. (27) . 

Potomac Refining Co. ‘ 
Powdered Coal & Engineering Equipment Co. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Acme Copper Co. (17) 
Adanac Silver Mines Co. a 
After Thought aoe Co. 
Alaska Copper Co 
Alaska Ebener Gold ‘Mines Co. | 
Alaska Mines Co <P. 
Alverado Consoli ated N Mines. Co. 
Amador Gold Mini 
Amalgamated Gold = ne Co, 
Amalgamated Mining & pee 
American Consolidated Co. eat 
American Fire Proofing & Mining Co. 
American Gold Placer Mining Co. 
American Mexican Mining & Dev. Co. 
American Mineral Production Co. 
American Mines Dev. & Inv. 
American Porcupine Gold Mining Co. 
Arizona Amalgamated Copper Co. 
Arizona Copper Mining (49) 
Arizona Porphyry Copper Co. . 
Arizona Southwestern Copper Co. 
As You Like It Mining Co. — 
Atlantic Mining & Milling Co. 
Augusta Metal Mining Co. . 
Baltimore Bell Mini "7 

es-King Mining 
Bay State Diamond Co. 
Beacon Coal Mines Co. . 
Belcher Gold Mining Co. _. 
Berg Cooperative Mining Co. 
Bessie Gold Dredging Co. 
Big Di ipper. a & Milling Co. 
Big Elks Mines Co. 
Big Five Tunnel Ore Red. & Trans. Co. 
Bingham Central Mining Co. (29) . 
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Promotion 


s 
NAME OF COMPANY 


Princess Motor Car Corp. 
Progressive Motion Picture Corp. (28) . 
Prudential Film Corp. 

Pueblo Smelter & Refining Co. (43) 
Ramsey Products Co. (2). 

Randall Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Rector Gas ane Co. naan 

Red Cross Filter Co. . 

Regal Motor Co. . 

Randall Steel Co. . 

Riley Shubert Grossman Co. | . 
Ruthven Railway SignalCo. . ,y 
Safety Train Control Co. : 
Seaboard Portland Cement Co. . 
Seminole Distilling & Distributing Co.. 
Smith Motor Truck Co. (44) (62) 
Snee Universal Wave Motor 7 
Sohn Electrical Signal Co 

Southern Steel Co. 

Spar Products Co. . 

Spring Nut Lock Co. (48) 

Standard Cotton Compress Co. 
Standard Film Industry (28) 
Standard Ribbon Machine _ () - 
Standard Turpentine Co. 

Steel Cushions Tire Co. 

Sterling Auto Mfg. Co. . 

Stungo Radium Rubber Co. 

Sulpho Carbon Co. (1) 

Sunbeam Motion Picture Co. 

Sun Electric Generator - (15) 
Talkaphone Co. . 

Telepost Co. (47) . 


Terry Trench & Proctor Tunnel Machine e Co. (26) ‘ 


Texas Portland Cement Co. 

Titan Pictures Corp. . : 
Turbine Vacuum Cleaner Co. . 
United Coal, Iron & Lumber Corp. . 
United Eastern Aeroplane 4 
United Retail Grocery Stores Co. 
United Motion Picture Co. . ; 
United States Stores Ass. of Phila. 
United Wireless . : 
Universal Ether Telegraph Co. - 
Universal Machine Co. . 

Universal Smelter Power & Construction Co. 
Universal Smoke _— Co. 

U. S. Graphite Co. ; 

Vitak Co. (6) . 

Vacuum Cotton Picking Machine Co. 
Vocaphone Co. (9) A A 
Wagner Hoyt Electric Co. (9) . 
Wallace Syndicate & — Co.. 
Western Multiphone cat 

Western Steel 

West Coast Rubber Co. 

Leong Moreland Shoe Cieaning Machine Co. 
Williams Chemical Corp. (36) 

Wireless Service 

bag Eo eared Warning L Device Co. 
Wood’s Mobillette (45) . 


Total Capitalization Industrial Companies 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Bingham Consolidated Mining Co. (29) 
Bisbee Copper & Development Co.. . 
Bishop Creek Gold Mining Co. . 

Bitter Creek Mining Co. (14) 

Black Hawk Gold Co. (46) . 

Black Pearl Mining Co. 

Black Wonder Milling & ‘Mines Co. 

Blue Bird Mines Corp. (52) . 

Blue — Gold Mining Co. | 

Blue vob ee Co. (14) . 

Boston Creek Mines . 

Boston Development & Mining Co. 

Boston Reef Min : 

Boston & Ely Co., «Goldfield, Nev. ; 
Bostwick Mining Co.. 

Boulder Nueenen Production Co. @) 
Bovard Consolidated (41) . 

Brant Mines Ltd. 

Brewer erage fs & Leasing Co. 

British-Amer. pang 1 Mining & Smelting 6). 
Brooklyn-Arizona Mining : 
Browning-Ariz. Mining & Smelting Co. 
Buckeye Belmont Co. 

Buckeye Buster Mining Co.. 

Buckeye Mining & Milling Con... 

Bull Frog Golden Sceptre Mining Co. 

Bull Frog-Jumbo Mining Co. (24) 

Bull Frog Rush Mining Co. (33) 

Bullion Mining Co. ‘ 
Burns, Tommie, Gold Mining Co... 
Burnt River Cons. Minin & Dredging 
Butte-Detroit cogs & Zinc Co. . 
Butte Mini: 

Butte Ramsdell Copper itining Co. 
Cactus Development Co. . 
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NAME OF COMPANY CAPITALIZATION NAME OF COMPANY CAPITALIZATION 
Calavaras Copper Co. ae ee 1,668,750 Goldfield Bullrush Mining Co. . . . . .. . 2,000,000 
Calumet & pe Creek Mining Co. ee esti oh 5,000,000 Goldfield Ledge Mining SS ae ee eee 1,250,000 
Calumet & Montana Mining Co. . ... . .- 5,000,000 Goldfield Fortune Mining Co. FON RG Sh 6s oe *1,000,000 
Canadian Coal & Coke Co. ts 4,500,000 Golden Fleece Gold _ Ar. Sis. « « *1,000,000 
Canadian Consolidated Coal Co. (42) : Pere net ea 6,000,000 Golden Reef Mines | be 6 1,000,000 
Canadian Consolidated Mines Co. 5 eras 5,000,000 Goldfield Black Dabe ;——s Mining ee 1,000,000 
Canadian Pacific Cobalt Development ( Co. eS 2,500,000 Goldfield Banner Mountain & Mining Co. <oas “1,000,000 
Capacaya Mining Co. a pe 5,000,000 Goldfield Big Bonanza Mining & Milling Co.” Se 2,000,000 
Carbonate Centre Mining Co. . ath Soe eer ee 1,500,000 Goldfield Daisy Mining Syndicate . . . a, 3 1,500,000 
Central Mining & Development Caen eae 2,000,000 Goldfield Deep Mines Co. ee 3,000,000 
Central Tennessee Development va a ee 6,000,000 Goldfield Golden Horseshoe MinesCo. | . . . 1,000,000 
Chelan Consolidated ie Co. , SA oa ak Se 12,000,000 Goldfield Gold Star Mines Co. . a ae 1,000,000 
Cheno River Mining Co. . errors) Wigs: ae M5 5,000,000 Goldfield Granite Mountain Mining Saves is os 1,000,000 
Cheney Copper ie 2,000,000 Goldfield Hub Mining & Milling Co. . . . . . 1,500,000 
Chewela Copper King Mini ning Co mae Wise 1,000,000 Goldfield Merger Mines Co. . fe sa) ae 5,000,000 
Chicago Mountain Mining & unneling Co. fy yo ashe 1,500,000 Goldfield Mountain & Ore ReductionGo. | | : 1,500,000 
Chicago Pioneer Mining ie. ee 1,000,000 Goldfield Mutual ee many od “> 2, © 1,500,000 
Chisna Consolidated Mines Raith i ln oe 5,000,000 Goldfield Peerless Mining 5 oe) ae 2,000,000 ; 
Chloride Gold Mining Co. . . . . ... . 2,000,000 Goldfield River Bond Meace & Milling Co. af al as 1,500,000 
Chloride Mines Co. E 1,250,000 Goldfield Rosebud Mining Co. . os ee 1,000,000 
Clarinda Copper Mini ‘ 1,500,000 Goldfield Sierra Mining Co. . ee eee 1,500,000 i 
Clear Creek & Gilpin a a: & Trans. ‘Tunnel Co. . 7,000,000 Goldfield Syndicate Mining Ra Ee tee as oe 1,000,000 
Cleopatra Gold Mines Co. ie ee eee 3,000,000 Goldfield Treasure Mining Co. . a ae ar ee 1,000,000 
Coal Lands a Co. (19) ; tO a aera 10,000,000 Goldfield Third Chance _—s Co. a Se ee ee 1,000,000 
Cobalt Central Mines. >, {aneear 000,000 Gold Hill Consolidated Co. ome ee 5,000,000 
Cobalt Frontanac Mining Rea ays tS Cog 2,000,000 Gold Nugget Mining Co. . Se ae eee 1,000,000 : 
Cobalt Gem Mining Co. . a ee ee? ee 1,000,000 Gold & Silver Coin Mining CN eee 1,500,000 
Cobalt Majestic Silver Mines se ny) Sar mie iis 2,500,000 Golden States Mining Co. . de. a5 1,000,000 
Cobalt Mutual ~ 2 eae ae *1,000,000 Gold Mountain Mining & Development Co. 5 Gs :000,000 
Cobalt National Mines Co. a eee 1,000,000 Gold Queen Mining Co. he os 2,000,000 
Cobalt Reduction & Refining z Co. SEE ha ottete ones 3,000,000 Gold Run Mining maniennso. sk ss 1,000,000 
C. O. D. Consolidated Mining Co Sa ae ee 3,000,000 Grand Clear Creek Tunnel Co.. . . . .. . 1,500, 
Colorado Blue Bell Mining Co. (45) teen ee 2,000,000 Grandma Mining Co.. ie. “is. “Ts, “gs, Say is 1,500,000 
Colorado Slate Co. eae cs, Gs), aw ,000,000 Great Caribou Gold Co. (51) See ae ee 2,000,000 
Colorado — SS ON ae 12,500,000 Great Gold Belt “TA GMs. ss Bhs $60, <Ahs ote 1,000,000 
Comstock Lode Gold Mining Co. . ck 6, ee 1,000,000 Great Northern Coal Co. (42) Va eee 500,000 
Consolidated British American Mines Pie ny Pun ioe 7,000,000 Great Northern Mining & Milling Co. <<. er 5,000,000 
Consolidated Copper Creek Mii ee 10,000,000 Great Southern Coal & Iron _ Ss ae Se 5,000,000: 
Consolidated Goldfield ” sanean ica ea a4) ene 16,000,000 Greene Consolidated Co; Tapes 10,000,000 
Consolidated Zinc Co. pee 20,000,000 Greene Consolidated — ee 25,000,000 
Copper ped — 5 . Recap ere vas 1,000,000 Green Mountain Consolidated Mines Co. (44) ~ s 3,000, 
Copper Ki ae Co <a 3,000,000 Grizley Bear Mining Co. wr, & 1,000,000 
Copperfield ¢ bere lated Co "Kite fo aris 7,500,000 Gone. Gold & Silver Co.,.New York: | |. . 25,000,000 
Copper Rock — “~~ & iling Co. By tana 1,500,000 Great Bend Consolidated Mining _ (41) ‘ i Ge 1,250,000 
Copper Tungsten Co.. Bo mic 28 5,000,000 Great Western Gold Co Sd Gs 12,000,000 
Cracker Jack ack Mining Co. oo ee eee 1,500,000 Hancock Copper Mines iGo... — 1,000,000 
Crescent Consolidated MinesCo. . . . . . 2,000,000 Happy Jack Copper Mining & Development Co. Ew itep 1,500,000 
Crown Coal Co. (42) . i 500,000 Harcouver Copper A 2,000,000 
Deadwood Standard Gold Mines & Milling Co. ca 1,500,000 Henrietta Gold Mining Co. gt (ities <a 1,500, 
Death Valley Arcalvade Cons. Mines Co. . — 000,000 Hidden Fortune Mining Co... 2,000, 
Death Valley Scotty Gold Co. ee eae 15,000,000 Hidden Treasure Mining Co. . . .... - 1,000,000 
Degge-Clark Tungsten Mines (13 Deo? ei ays 1,000,000 Hinds Consolidated MiningCo.. . . . . . - 5,000,000 
Lenver Sonora Mining & Milling Co. S sos 1,000,000 Homestead Mines Co. a 2,000,000 
The Desert Chief Mining Co. . [oe ee ee 1,500,000 Hoosac Tunnel Mining & Milling Co. (a9) . 1,000,000 
Dexter King Mining Co. . ee ee 1,500,000 H Gold Mining Co. o ) . ° *1,000,000 
Diamond Field Red~ Mountain Mining Co. bts! Ga 1,000,000 Hub! Elliot Copper Co. P ° 2,500,000 
Diamondless Core Drilling Co. pcan ae 1,250,000 Humboldt loration Co. 2 ea 12,000,000 
Dixie Gold Mining Co. . . . . . . + « 1,000,000 Hawthorne Silver & Iron Mines Ltd. 25) Sat, aXe 15,000,000 
Dolores Mining Co. . ip lee 1,000,000 Idaho Continental Co. ey is 1,500,000 
Dominion Copper Mining x Co. 6,000,000 Imperial Coke & Coal | Sage <eagaae 1,500,000 
Dos Estrellas Mines & Development Co. 5,000,000 ~~ Copper Co. . 2,000,000 
Douglas Copper Co. 2,500, Independence Mining Co. with four other companies) 7,000,000 
Dover White Marble Co.. 2,750, Indian —. Manhattan Mining wen (41) ‘ 1,000,000 
Doyle Consolidated Mines Co. : 10,000,000 Inspiration Needles Copper Co. . eae A 2,000,000 
Dutch Guiana Gold —s Co. 10,000,000 Interstate Consolidated ‘ines Co. brome.’ bby “er Je 12,500,000 
El Dora Milling Co. . 1,350,000 International ExplorationCo. .°. . . .. - 10,000,000 
Elenor Gold Mines Co. 1,000,000 International Exploration — A a ae 2,000,000 
Elizabeth Gold Mines Co 1,500,000 International Gold Mi : 10,000,000 
1k Lake Cobalt Mines Co. (25) 1,000,000 International Mines De Development any ° 3,000,000 
El Salvador Silver Mines Co. 3,000,000 International Zinc & Lead (33) 7 et Se *1,000,000 
Ely Central Copper Co. @)) 12,000,000 Investors Mining & a a a ey. 1,000,000 
nee Gold Mines Co. . 2,000,000 Iron King Consolidated ay es 3 1,000,000 
Emma Copper (41) . 3,000,000 Island Bay Mining Co. . . . ; 1,000,000 
Robert Emmett Copper Co... 3,000,000 Joe Wonder Mining Co.. . . . 5 1,000,000 
Empire Cobalt Mines, Ltd. 3,000,000 J Johnson Development Beg ac pty ° 5,000,000 
a Mining Co. 1,500,000 January Jones Mining Co. . , 400,000 
hal Consolidated Mines Co. ; 3,500,000 Joseph Ladew Gold Mng. & Development ‘Co. ‘ *1,000,000 
Eieks Croesus ene oe 1,500,000 Josevig-Kennecott Copper Co. . E 5,000,000 
Eagle’s Nest Fairview ining Co. (a) 1,000,000 Jumbo Extension (41) 1,250,000 
Erie Ontario Gold Mines Ldg. 2,033,565 Jumping Jack Manhattan Mining Co. (41) . 1,000,000 
Fairview Aztec Mining Co. . 1,000,000 Jumping Jack Merger Mines Bands 3,000,000 
Fairview Boulder Mining Co. 1,000,000 Junta Consolidated Gold Mining Co. 1,600,009 
Fifty Gold Mines Corp. 10,000,000 Kennecott Extension Copper Co. . 5,000,000 
Florence Consolidated a Mining & Leasing ©) « 1,000,000 Kennedy Creek Gold Mining Co. 1,500,009 
’ Florence Jumbo Mining Co... 1,000,000 Kimberly Consolidated Mines . 5,000,009 
Fortune Mining Co. 1,000,000 King Copper Mines Co. . . ares 2,000,000 
Fort Bidwell Cnactidinnet Gold ‘Mng. Co. 3,000,000 King ican Mining Co. 30,000,009 
Forty Nine Creek Mining Co. 7,000,000 Klondyke Portland Mines, of of Goldfield, Nev. ‘ 1,000,009 , 
Fort Copper Co. 2,000,000 La Luis Mining & Tunnel DX 2 Ss 20,000,000 
conn reek South Extension ‘Coppper an) 1,000,000 Lampassas Silver Mines rom (41) eis Tae a: ie 2,000,000 
Five Bears Mining Co. ; 2,500,000 Landor Copper Co. Pas) tay 0 ®: o xhaate 1,000,000 
Fairview Hailstone Mining an). 1,000,000 Leadville Mining & Smelting ~~ . Se 6 1,000,000 
Gem Dredging Co. . . 1,500,000 Leadville & Mosquito — eens Co. 5,000,000 
Gigantic Mountain Tunnel Co. . 5,000,000 Lee Gold Mining Co. . 3,000,009 
Gilpan es Gold Mining Co. . 5,000,000 Liberty Mines Co. (58) *1,000,000 
a Eureka Mining & = sl 3,000,000 —— Creek Gold Mining Co. (51) 1,250,000 
Consolidated Mines 1,500,000 Lincoln d Mining & Milling Co. . 1,500,000 
Gold Bug Mining Co. ‘ 1,500,000 Lincoln Mining & Development Co. 5,000,000 
Gold lion Mines Co. : 2,000,000 Lincoln-Nevada Mining & weeies Co... 1,000,000 
Center Mining & Development Co 1,000,000 Little Kingdom Mining Co. . E 1,000,000 
Gold Collar Mining & Mi 1,000,000 Liv 1 Mining Co. 1,000,000 
Gold Hammer Mines & Tunnel Co. 48) 1,500,000 Lincoln Mines Co. 7,500,000 
Gold Tunnel Mining Co. . 1,299,532 Loma Piavete Mines Co. 1,000,000 
Golden Rod Mining Co.. . 2,000,000 Lombart-Ariz. Consolidated Mines Co. 12,000,000 




















NAME OF COMPANY 

Lone Star Consolidated Mining Co. 
Lost Gulch Mining Co. 

Long Beach & Ariz. Mining Co. © 
Lost Bullion Spanish Mines Co, 

Lost Gulch United Mines Co. 

Lou Dillon Goldfield Ly gl Co. (41) « 
Lucky Calumet Mining 

Luella Mines & Millin Co. : 
Magnet Gold Mining 

Manganese Mines (26) 

Manhattan Big Four . 


Manhattan Consolidated ‘Extension Min. Co. : 


Manhattan Jumbo Mining Co. 
Manhattan King Camp Mining Co. 
Manhattan King Mining & Milling Co. 
Manhattan Main Gold Mining Co. . 
Manhattan Pine Nut Mining Co. 
Manhattan Mining Co. : 
Manhattan Standard Mining Co. . 
Manhattan Standard Gold Mining Go. 
Manhattan Thanksgiving Mining Co. 
Mansfield Mining & Smelting Co... 
Hen Kerang | Co.. 

ining ‘& Smelting Co. 
McRae cag He mae Mining Co. (48) 
Mexican Exploration & Mining Co. @3) 
Mexican Gold Mines Ltd. . 
Mexican Goldfield Co. _. 
Miami Merger Copper Co. (32) 
Miami Mother Lode Mining Co. 
Michigan Gold Mining & Milling Co. (9) . 
Micmac Mining Co. ee 
Midni _ Extension n Mining Co. 
Mid Wide Cepper Co : 
Milltown ihecadon Gold Mining Cor 
Mina Grande Copper Mining Co. 5 
Mines LeMotte Lead & oe Co. , 
Mines Corp. Ltd. 
Mines Holding Co. ; 
Minor Heir Vantage Mining Co. (45) F 
Minor Heir Sunrise Mining Co. (45) 
Minor Heir Producing Co. — ; 
Mitchell Mining Co. 
Mizpah Extension Mines 
Mogul Mining Co. of North Carolina 
Montana Consolidated Gold Mining Co. 
Montana Midway Extension Copper 
Montezuma Extension Gold nanan Co. . (6) 
Montana Gold Mines. . : 
Montezuma Chief Mines Co. 
Montreal James Mining [Co. 
Mount Shasta Gold Mining & Milling ( Co. 
Mt. Elliott Consolidated . 
Mustang Manhattan Mining Co. 
Mutual Codperative Mining Co. 
Murchie Mines Consolidated (55) 
Myrtle Gold Mines Ltd. . 
Nancy Hanks Montana Mining Co. 
National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co. 
National Block Coal 
National Gold & Silver Mining Co. 
National Mining & Leasing a 
Nellie V. Gold Mining Co. A 
Nellie Gulch Mining 
Nevada Anglo-American Mining Co. 
Nevada Coéperative Mining Co. . 
New Reliance Mining Co. 
Nevada Cons. Gold Mining & Milling (24) 
Nevada Copper Mining 
Nevada Freegold Mines Go:.. 
Nevada Goldfield Lease . 
Nevada King MinesCo.. . . 
Nevada New Mines Company ‘ 
Nevada Opher Mining Co. 
Nevada Triumph Mining Co. ay 
Nevada Tunnel & M 
New Jerse “4 Mineral. Co. . ee” 
Newlin’s Gulch Gold Placer Co... 
New Pearl Gold Mining & Milling Co.. 
New York Chino Valley Syndicate . 
New York Grass Valley Gold _— _ (65) 
New York Searchlight Mines Co. 
Nome Gold Dredging & Power Co. . 
Northern Exploration & Development ¢ Co. 
Northwestern Metals Co. . 
Number One Minin 0. 
Oatman Expansion Mining Co.: 
Oatman Gold & Milling Co. A 
Oatman Gold Monster 
Octave Mining Co. 
pome Porcupine Gold Mines (2) 

K. Gold Mining & Milling Co. . 
Ollatia Copper ome & Leasing Co. 
Onondago Mines 
Ontario Porcupine Goldfields Dev. Co. 
Opa Mining Co. 

Opher Mines of ‘Oregon (52) . 

Oregon Gold Mines Co. ° 

Geceoe Monarch Gold Mining Co... 
Organizers Consolidated on Mines Co. 

Oshkosh Gold Mines Co.. 

Pan Handle Smelting Co. 

Pan Silver Mining Co. 

Paragon Consolidated Minin; 

Pass-Me-By Tunnel Mining & Co Milling Co” 
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Promotion 


NAME OF COMPANY 
Pearl Lake Gold Mining Co. . . . . « 


Peerless Bull Frog Mining Co. . . . . . 
Peerless rg me MinesCo. . ... . 
Penn Arizona per Co. tt ae ee 
Penns Ivania-Maryland Slate Co. (a6). et lsh se. ia 
Penn-Wyoming Copper Co. . ee a xs 
Peruvian Gold Mining Corp. . 
Philadelphia Goldfield Mining Co. 
Phoenix Gold Mining Co. . . 
Pine Creek Annex Gold Co. . 
Pine Martin Mines Co. 
Pioneer Consolidated Gold Mines Co. 
Pioneer Extension Mines Co. 
Pioneer Mining, Milling, Power ‘& Tunnel Co. 
Pittsburgh Cons. Mining & Milling Co. . at tt 
Pittsburgh Dolores Mining Co.. . . . .. . 
Plumas Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . roe ae 
Porcupine Coronation Co. 
Porcupine Gold Mines Co. 
Porcupine Gold Spot . 
Porcupine Imperial Gold Mining Co 
Porcupine Kendall Gold Mines yndicate | 
Porcupine Mine Holders Association . 
Porcupine Northern Mining Co. (40) 
Porcupine Town Site Co. 
Portisdale Gold Mines Co. (44) : 
Precious Metals Mining & Milling Co.. 
Preston Extension Gold Mining Co. 
Progress Mining & Milling Co. : 
Pride of Arizona Copper Co. 
Queen Wonder ee Co. 
Radium Copper M: _ Co... 
Rathbone Mining Co. 
Rawhide Company (6) 
Rawhide Coalition Mining Co. (41), 
Rawhide First Chance Mining Co. . 
Rawhide Gold Reef Mining Co.. 
Rawhide fecoe Mining Co.s 
Rawhide Queen (41). . . 
Rawhide Regent Mining Co. 
Rawhide Tarantula Mining Co. © 
Ray Eastern Copper Co... 
Red Butte Gold Mining Co.. 
Red Canyon Copper Co. . : 
Red Elephant Cacuainaaded Mining Ca. .; 
Redman Mining, Milling & Smelting Co. (54) 
Red Mountain R. Mining & — eg 
Red Peak Mining Co. 
Red Top Mining & Leasing Co. i) 
Reno Miz ining 
ld Mines Co. 


Rexall Gold Mining Co. 
Round Mountain Central Mining Co. ©) . 
Royal Consolidated Copper Co.. 
_— Development Co. 
froke Gon Porcupine Gold Mines Co. 


roe 0 Valley Copper Co. 
Safe Investment Gold on Co. 
a eee Zine Co... 


m Co, 

Fo Gold Mining Co. 

San Carlos Minin oN ; 

San Luis Mining aoe oe 

San Marcos Mining Co 

Santa Domingo Gold, Copper, Mining Co. “(with four 
other companies) . 

Santa Rita per Co. > 

Shoemaker Gold Mines Ltd.. 

Saskatchewan Gold Dredging Co. (45) 

Searchlight Extracting Co. : 

Searchlight Midas Mining Co. ks, 8 Geers 

Security Gold Mining & Milling Co. (24) Se wk Megane 


Senora Chief Mining Co.. . Sates 
Seyler Humphrey Gold Mining Coe =. 2 3 uke 
Shasta May Blossom = en tal Nein 


per Co. 
Short Creek Zinc &. le C Co. (17) : 
Shoshowe ——— Mining Co. 
Shushanna Gold Mines Co. ae 
Shushanna Mining & Trade Co... 
Sierra omg Gold ~~, one 
Silvered ining Co.. 
Silver Cap Copper eGo 
Similkamen eminied Copper Co. 
Somerset Goldfield MinesCo. . . . . .. . 
South Quincy Mining Co. eagle i a= 2 rh Se 
Southern Ariz. Mining Co. a! “oh bts? » ae ata 
Sovereign Mines Co. 
Spearmint Gold Mining Co... 
Square Deal Mining & “Development Co. 
Standard Gold Mining Co. ; ° aS 
Standard Mines & Milling ‘oi, et a eNeS |: 
Standard Salt Co. (42) . a 9 ee 
Stewart Silver Gold Dredging Co. 
Stray Dog Manhattan Mining Co. (4) 
Sultana Ariz. Copper Co. e wR 
Sunset Mining Co, en Cali. (24): a Ao, Te, ete 
Sunset Mining & Development Co.. . . . . . 
Sunset Silver d & Zinc Co. 7 
Sun Tunnel Mining & T: ransportation Ca.. 
Superstition sear 
Temagame Cobalt ines * (25) 
Tiger Grand Mining Co. “ 
Tiger Gold Mining Co. . 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Tisdale Porcupine Co. « 

Tramp Consolidated Mining Co. 
Treadwell Mining Co. 

Trilby Mines Co. . 

Trinity Gold Dredging & Hydraulic Co. 
Tungsten Mountain Mines Co. (2) . 
Tuscarora Nevada Mines Co. 
Umatillo Tonopah Mining Co. . 
Unaka Mining & Development Co.. 
Ungava Exploration Co... 
Union Copper Mines . 

Union Mining & Milling Co. 
Union Pacific Cobalt Co. ‘ 
United Cobalt Exploration Co. ; 


United Copper Exportation & Mining Co. 


United Development Co. 

United Exploration & Development Co. 

United Gold Mines Co. 

United Magma (32) . . 

United Mining Co. (20) . 

United Mines Syndicate. . 

United Mining & Leasing Co. . 

United Smelters Railway Copper 

United Standard Lead & Zinc Co. ©) « 

United States Copper Co. (36) : 

United States Diamond Minin, 

United States Gold & Co; 47 m=. 

United States Gold Corp. (2) 

United States Gold Eau Mining Co. « 
. S. Metal Recovery Co. 


* 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Across the Sea Company. ‘ 

Alaska Investment & Dev. Co. . 

Alaskan Northwestern R. R. Co. 

American Bond & Finance Corp. 

Associated Southern — 

Aurelia Crown Compa: 

Amalgamated * ear rere Co. (31) 

American Guaranty 

Anderson Coéperative Assoc. (45) : 

Bankers Corporation of Phila. . . 

Bankers Syndicate 

Bankers nderwriting Syndicate (10) ; 

Bartica Co. (47) 

a, Mt. Baker & Spokane I R.R. 
vy Se Sea Commercial Co. . 

Bond dvertising Co. 

Boston Securities Co. (47) 

we Ind. & Rural 


Bromo Lithia Co... 
Burkhard Automatic Shoe Polishing Co. 
California Eucalyptus Timber Co. (6) . 
Central Life Securities Co. (6) 
Coliseum Music Hall (59) 
Columbia River Orchards Co. . 
Conservative Rubber Production Co. 
Continental Assurance R 
Continental Securities Corp. (49) 
Coéperative Construction Co.* 
Eastern Investors Association 
Eastern New York Railroad a 
El Progresso Banana Co. 
Elsmere Farm Co. (6) 
Empire Lumber Co. 
First National Codperative Society ° 
First National Fire Ins. Co. . 
Fidelity Funding Co.. 

meine... °. 
Gas Products Co... 
General Graphite Co.. 
Halycon Real Estate Corp. 
Honduras Rubber 
Illinois Mutual Savings & Trust Co. 
Interboro Realty Co.. ; 
International pt hel Mills & Power . 
[International Educational Pub. Co. sad 
International Fruit Co. . . 
[International Fruit & Sugar Co. 
nternational Gas & Electric Co. 
International India Rubber Co. 
International Land Co. of Scranton (19) 
International Land & Lumber Co. . 
International Poultry Co. (19) . 
International Securities Co. (46) 
Jackson Bros. Realty 
Jefferson Trust ~ ote + of Okla. an 
Jennings Real Estate & Loan Co. 
Kitchen Service Co. (45) 
Lackawanna Coal & aint Co. (19) ; 
Land Securities Co. 
Los Angeles Realty & Investment Co. : 
Lefler Electric System . . ‘ 
Manhattan Properties Co. 
Manhattan Whale Co. . 
arg Real Estate & Imp. Co. 
Midwest Securities Co. (46) . 
Missouri Cattle & Hog Ranch Co. 6. 
Missouri Inter-State Land Co. (45 
Moniton Realty Investment Co. 
Montezuma Costa Rica Co. . 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


United Tungsten Copper Mines. 
Utica Mines Ltd. 

Utold Gold & Copper “Mines Co. 

Valley View Consolidated Gold Mining Co. 
Victoria Chief Mining & — eae : 
Virtue Mines Development ; 
Vulcan Copper Mining Co. 

Vulture ywery Ses E 
Walcott Gold ining ‘Milling & Dev. Co. 
Waldo Consolidated Gold a Co. —. 
Waldorf Mining & Milling Co. : 
Walter Scott Mining Co... 

War Dance Mining Co. . .- . 

Western Coal & Coke Co. fe cy 
Western Maing & Devela ment Co. 
Wellington- enn . (3) . 

White Oaks Consolidated 

Wilshire Bishop Creek Gold Mines Co. 
Winona Gold Mining & _———— . 
Wood’s Gold Mining 

Yankee Girl Mining Ga: 

Yankee Fuel Co. . 

Yellow Metal Mining ‘Co. 

Yellow Tiger Mining. (57) 

Yuba Consolidated Gold Mining Co. 
Yellow Bird vor 

Yukon Basin Gold redging’ Co. ©), 

Zinc Concentrating Co. (4) . 


Total Capitalization Mining Companies . 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


National Adjustment Co. . 
National Codperative Society 
National Finance Co. oo Vancouver, B. Cc. 
National Mercantile 
National Trust Co. . 
Newfoundland Syndicate’ 
New Era Development Co. 
New South Farms & Home Co... 
New York-Philadelphia Co. . 
New York & Chicago Air Line ©) « 
New York Touring Car Co. (9) . 
New York Zinc Co. (9) 
North American Investment Co. 
~— American _—— - 

N. R. G. Co. 


Northwestern Trust Co. . 

Oatman Securities Co, (24) 

Ostrander, Wm. M., Inc. (37) 

Pacific Wireless Telegraph So; . 

Panama Development Co. (33) . 

Panama Land Development Co, (33) 

Patuxent Harbor Improvement Co. 

Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corp. - 

Peruvian Ree va [SO 

Philippine Plantation Co. (55) . 

Pine Lawn Cemete —, 

Pioneer Car Signal 6) . 

Pittsburgh Life & Trust 

Pittsburgh Wholesale Grocery Co. 

Post True Principle Co. ; 

Premier Film Exchange (9) : 

Profit Sharing Groceries Corp. . 

Pugh Stores Co. Rie ne 35 

Radio Telephone Co. (15) 

Railroads Unimproved Land Association . 

Realty Realization Co. 

Realty Los An any Investment Co. 

Republic Life 

Samuel M. idan & Company (45) 

Scientific American a shinai 

Seaboard Securities Co. (24 

Security Bond & Investment Co. ( 

or ae yg By Syndicate (45) 
W. M. Sheridan & 

Smith Valley Land Co. . 

South American Land & Cattle Co. 

Spanish-American — Co. (33) 

Standard Finance Co. awe ge 

Standard Grain & Stock Co. 

State Line Telephone Co. 

Texas Gulf Realty Co. 

Texas National Oil 

Tippecanoe Securities Co. 

Toledo Wabash & St. Louis R.R. (19) : 

The Treasurer Co. (6) 

Trenton & New Brunswick Trolley Line 

Trinity Finance Co. ; 

United States Cashier Co. 

United Market Produce Co. . 

United States Promotion House (6) 

Unit Transportation System. . 

Underwriters Syndicate Pool 

United Motorgraph Theatre ® 

Weir Progress Co.. 

Wellington Realty Co. (13) ; 

Whole Grain Wheat Co. (45) 


Total Capitalization Miscellaneous ange ; 


Grand Total Capitalization . 
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At Home with 


Admiral Beatty 


Personal Impressions of an American Ensign (Now a Lieutenant) Aboard the ‘‘New York” 
Who was Frequently the Admiral’s Partner at Tennis Last Summer— 
Told in a Letter to His Father 


BY 


LIEUT. FRANCIS T. HUNTER, U.S.N.R. 


(Illustrated with photographs by the author and other officers of the American Battle Squadron) 


U.S. S. New York, 
Flagship European Waters 
25th May, ’18. 

Supposing that on one of our talks in your 
office a little more than a year ago I had said 
something of this sort: “Well, Pop, whatever | 
decide won’t be very permanent. A year from 
now it will be all changed. I shall be distant 
half the globe, commissioned in the Navy by the 
President and detailed on the American Flagship 
with the Grand Fleet. Six months at war, | will 
have dodged torpedoes off The Naze of Norway; 
chased the flying German High Seas Fleet into 
the Kiel Canal; flown over the battlefields of 
France; and witnessed air raids on Boulogne and 
London. | shall have met the flower of England’s 
rule in visiting many castles in the north; have 
held most interesting chats with such men as 
Sir William Robertson, General Montgomery, 
Lord Curzon, Col. the Marquis of Linlithgow, Sir 
Percy Girouard, and a scoreof lords and 
ladies and peers-to-be. Further, I shall count 
among my friends (because of the peculiar inter- 
est he has shown me) the greatest of them all— 
our smashing young Commander-in-Chief, Grand 
Admiral Sir David Beatty.” 

What would you have said to that? Sometimes 
] like to think that Richard Carvel would have 
been no more fortunate, had his fictitious career 
been staged in this war instead of Revolutionary 
times. But that is neither here nor there. What 
I want to talk about is the persgnality and char- 
acter of our truly great Commander, as he has 
impressed me. Yes, the impression is very deep. 
The more so when you realize that in his position, 
at this critical time and with his peerless command, 
the Grand Fleet, he requires but a single engage- 
ment with the enemy’s main forces to crown him 
the world’s second Nelson; to send Sir David 
Beatty crashing down the ladder of time in com- 
pany with such names as Blake, Drake, Hawke, 
Nelson, and Jones. 

He has earned well his command, and in 
that characteristic manner that has placed him 
first in the hearts of thousands. While in ‘his 
famous Lion (she is lying but a few turns away as 





I write this) he brought his cruising squadron 
repeatedly within sight of the German defenses, 
four hundred miles from®his own base. Three 
times he has engaged the unwilling enemy on his 
own terms and taken the attendant risks. He 
appeared on the scene of the Heligoland action 
just in time to administer the coup de grace. 
He drove the reeling cruisers from the Dogger 
Bank, sinking Blicher from his own ship. He 
assumed the burden of the risk at Jutland, and 
by magnificent manoeuvres engaged the entire 
German Fleet with his one squadron, clinging 
to them as long as his teeth would hold, in order 
to entangle and detain them until the Grand 
Fleet might come up to victory. Sir David 
Beatty leads because he is a fighter—and all 
Britain knows him as a fighter. 

I am surprised to learn that the Admiral is as 
great a tennis enthusiast as you were at his age. 
He is just turned forty-six. Despite his press- 
ing cares he makes regular allowance for exercise, 
and as he explained to me, always chooses tennis 
“Because it is exercise in a concentrated form, 
and you don’t waste valuable hours chasing a 
miserable, helpless ball over the hills.” That re- 
mark will particularly appeal to you. He was 
very emphatic in pointing out that golf is not to 
his fancy. Somehow, through the unaccountable 
course of rumors, it reached his ears that an officer 
in the American Squadron played tennis. Ac- 
cordingly, in compliance with a note received by 
our flag secretary, the Admiral’s barge called at 
the New York on a certain afternoon (the first of 
May) to carry me to the Admiralty House at 
Aberdour. To my surprise, we headed for the 
Queen Elizabeth, Beatty’s flagship. Coming 
alongside | started to disembark, but on motion 
from the Officer of the Deck I retreated again to 
the blue plush cushions and carpets of the inner 
cabin. I could see every man on the Flagship’s 
quarterdeck come sharply to attention as the 
boatswain’s shrill whistle piped from above. 
A moment later I found myself in the presence of 
Sir David Beatty. 

The Admiral had come away alone. The gold 
braid that flashed before me-as he entered might 
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have felled an ox! Far sooner me, had not his 
magnetic personality put me immediately at 
ease. He had my name, and used it as he offered 
his hand. If I had been a cartoonist | should 
have been disappointed, for he lost his identity a 
moment later by removing his cap, always char- 
acteristically drawn down on his right eye. As 
we streaked through the water our conversation 
progressed rapidly. From tennis and the war 
he struck the internal organization of our ships, 
and | think he was making the most of his time 
for he was hearing things not likely to come to his 
ears from any other accessible source. He seemed 
inclined to lead me out, venturing two or three 
items most interestingly confidential, which | 
now interpret as sort of assurances on his part. 
To the answer of each of his questions he lis- 
tened most intently. I doubt not that there 
was a purpose behind each of them, and | replied 
as completely as possible. In the attitude of our 
men he seemed particularly interested, asking in 
detail concerning my own division. As we sped 
down the mighty line of ships he had some casual 
remark (usually humorous) in regard to each one 
- which, off hand, revealed at once his marvelous 
intimacy with this vast armada. I recollect 
gazing at him for moments of time, watching the 
steely flash of his eye or the firm, set lines of his 
mouth and chin; then suddenly realizing, as he 
bore down on me with some remark or other, 
that there was an impelling, commanding power 
behind, to which | felt pride in responding. . 
Silence and respect followed Sir David as we 
mounted the gangway of the King’s pontoon and 
stepped into his waiting limousine. We were off 
in a jiffy. By this time, let me admit, I began to 
feel a bit inflated and rather like a royal prodigal. 
But the Admiral gave little chance for reflection. 
As we passed along the waterfront he told me the 
story of the great dockyard and its attendant 
“tin city of the war” which, mushroom-like, 
sprang into existence almost overnight. And 
he expressed grave doubts as to the future of it 
all, holding that “what little money may be left 
after the war will be spent about as freely as 
blood.” We then took to talking tennis, on which 
ground [| felt more solid in spite of my striving 
to conceal it. Thus we arrived at Aberdour. 
Right here my sense of humor served me, for 
_T was chuckling inside as I followed Sir David 
into the lounging room, to the guests. The 
Grand Admiral toting along a lowly Ensign! | 
shall never forget the expression | caught as Ad- 
miral Rodman recognized me. He had lunched 
that day with Lady Beatty and a party of guests 
who were, of course, still gathered about the fire. 
] think he knew that I was expected, but hardly 
that I should come with the Great One himself. 


The World’s Work 


I] was presented to Lady Beatty and eventually 
reached around the circle to Rodman. He 
passed a witty remark which pleased me and sent 
a ripple over the room, and the agony was over. 
After chatting awhile Commodore Bentinck ar- 
rived with Lieut. Cleather, a King’s Messenger. 
We left to prepare for the double which had been 
planned. Nothing would do but that Lady Beatty 
should see the game. She is quite as keen on it 
as Sir David. 

We were soon ready for the court. (Peter, aged 
eleven, the second son, had escorted me to change 
in his room). My surprise, as we started to play, 
was well founded, for considering his age and the 
life my partner had led (I was paired with the 
Admiral) I looked for little real tennis. Few 
games were played, however, before I realized that 
it was real play and that my partner was doing 
all the scoring for us. In the confusion of gold 
lace { lost the first set for our side. Perhaps it 
was well, for if all had gone smoothly | should 
have missed a lot. Beatty at once became a 
bulldog. He is the same fighter on the court 
as on the sea, and the seriousness of his “do or 
die” remarks brought me up all standing. In 
that second set I let go everything. We won it, 
and after losing the next rather narrowly cap- 
tured the two following for the match. i have 
seldom seen a man more pleased over a tennis 
game. He cheered, slapped me on the back, 
guyed our opponents and thoroughly enjoyed it. 
To lose doesn’t enter his thoughts. | remember 
him saying over and over, while we were behind: 
“Here! We can’t let it stand like this; it will 
never become us to be beaten.” “No, Sir,” | 
would agree, “We're not going to lose.” The 
result was that toward the end | was literally 
knocking the cover off the ball and going fairly 
well. But the study of the Admiral proved 
quite as absorbing as the game. ~ 

After tea (you know the English always have 
tea during their afternoon sport) I had a glimpse 
of another side. In talking to David Junior, the 
thirteen-year-old son and heir of the Admiral, he 
told me of the stunts he is doing with mechanical 
toys. He took me to his playroom where he 
showed me a model “Sub” that really dived; a 
miniature Tiger whose turrets actually train; 
a baby “tank” quite complete in detail; perfect 
little steel dock cranes which revolve and lift 
weights precisely as the big ones. The lad is an 
admiral in the making. He already knows as 
much of the Grand Fleet organization as | do, 
and speaks several languages. We had not been 
there long when in came the Admiral, quite 
tickled to death. He insisted that I must see 
everything, and, indeed, seemed as pleased with the 
toys as his young son. I don’t blame him. He 














put all sorts of questions - 


to the kid, who seldom 
failed in his reply. When he 
did, the Admiral became 
very stern. His whole atti- 
tude was a sort of construc- 
tive devotion. Neither his 
duties nor his gold lace have 
made him any the less 
chummy with the boy. 

He then led me about the 
house, to show me his won- 
derful pictures and trophies 
of war. They are of unique 
nature and value. The very 
things that have been given 
him from time to time are 
indicative of the respect he 
commands. Some of his 
paintings of sea battles are 
marvelous. Best of all is the 
esteem in which he holds 
these things, which results 
in each becoming a hometie. 
In fact, the home life at Ab- 
erdour is charmingly char- 
acteristic of England’s best. 
It isa case of open hospital- 
ity and warm hearth, at 
which each of their many 
guests feels quite at home. 
In creating this lovely at- 
mosphere Lady Beatty 
(who, by the way, is an 
American) excels quite to 
the extent of her gallant 
husband. 

Late in the afternoon we 
resumed our game. The 
Admiral had had enough so 
preferred to play with the 
kids. Lady Beatty and | 
played a mixed double 
against Bentinck and Lady 
Marr. It was quite a tussle. 
In England, ladies’ tennis is 
developed to an extent never 
dreamed of in the States. 
They all play, and play re- 
markably well. While we 
have two or three experts 
better than any one in the 
world, they have here a 
whole flight of first-class 
players against whom we 
have none to match. Either 
Lady Beatty or Lady Marr 
could win over any but per- 
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READY FOR BATTLE OR TENNIS 


Admiral Beatty’s character was revealed to his 
young American tennis partner, on the courts, when, 
as things were going against them, he exclaimed: 


“We can’t let things stand like this! 
become us to be beaten!” 


It would never 
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haps five of our American 
ladies. And they are not the 
best hereabout by any 
means. | begin to realize 
what | have so often heard, 
that ladies’ tennis has been 
sadly neglected in the States. 

After a quick change, fol- 
lowed by adieus and assur- 
ances that I should love to 
repeat the afternoon’s pleas- 
ure, we were spinning again 
toward the dockyard. The 
Admiral’s spirits were high 
after his exercise. Hetalked 
much of American tennis 
and branched later into the 
American Fleet. At the 
pontoon his barge awaited, 
asalsomy steamer. But he 
insisted that I come off with 
him and after returning to 
the Queen Elizabeth, sent 
me on to the New York in 
his barge. 

Alone again, | reflected 
that I had had a really great 
day. On board the ship I 
was soon convinced that 
this opinion was shared by 
many others aswell. From 
the Captain down | was put 
through such a grill of ques- 
tions that | began to feel 
guilty of some pleasant 
crime. It really was im- 
mense. Even Captain 
Hughes seemed greatly 
tickled over the affair, offer- 
ing many remarks on which 
I still reflect. He showed 
me, indeed, that the experi- 
ence had been as valuable 
as it had been unusual. 

Admiral Sir David Beatty 
is as gallant an officer as 
ever took a bridge. I tell 
you it is with proud con- 
fidence that I stand ready 
for the great battle under 
his command, knowing that 
spirit which permeates the 
entire Grand Fleet of Brit- 
ain: 

“Here! We can’t let 
things stand like this. 

“It would never become us 
to be beaten!” 
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ADMIRAL SIMS AND ADMIRAL RODMAN “‘TALKING IT OVER’ ON THE QUARTERDECK OF 
THE “‘NEW YORK” WHILE THE AMERICAN BATTLE SQUADRON WAS COOPERATING WITH 
THE BRITISH GRAND FLEET 
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FROM THE BASKET OF THE “NEW: YORK’S” KITE BALLOON 


The Sixth Battle Squadron at 18 knots formed on “‘line of bearing” in the North Sea. The balloon in the 
background is being towed by the Texas 




















AN AIRPLANE CARRIER 


The Pegasus, one of the smaller British ’plane-ships, viewed from above. The ’plane on the forward plate 
form, ready for flight, can be clearly seen 
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THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN FLEET 


BY 


LIEUT. FRANCIS T. HUNTER, U.S.N. R. 


N THE first day of June, 1813, 
the American frigate Chesapeake 
sailed out of Boston Harbor under 
command of Captain James Law- 
rence. The more powerful British 

frigate Shannon under Captain Broke, lay just 
outside. Lawrence at once engaged Broke and 
the ships fell aboard shortly after opening fire. 
Lawrence fell, mortally wounded. As.he was 
carried below those clarion words were on his lips 
that have resounded through the years—“ Don’t 
give up the ship!” Spain heard them. Her Ad- 
miral Montojo, against overwhelming odds, 
fought Admiral Dewey at Manila Bay until the 
last Spanish ship had been sunk or destroyed. 
Russia heard them. Admiral Makarov, com- 
manding the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, took 
his ships to sea in pursuit of the Japanese cruiser 
squadron, daring a field of electro-mechanical 
mines which, on his return to port, effectively de- 
stroyed him. England heard them. Admiral 
Cradock, with three miserable cruisers, ran across 
Von Spee’s squadron of five ships off Coronel on 
the coast of Chile. Despite every disadvan- 
tage Cradock signalled: “I am going to engage 
the enemy now.” Von Spee’s victory was com- 
plete, but he captured not a ship! 

What German knows the dying words of 
Lawrence? 

On the twenty-first day of November, 1918, at 
10:38 A. M., there flashed by wireless from Sir 
David Beatty’s flagship Queen Elizabeth, a signal: 


To Admiralty, from Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet. 

The Grand Fleet met this morning at, 0920, five 
Battle Cruisers, nine Battleships, seven Light Cruisers, 
and forty-nine Destroyers of the High Seas Fleet which 
surrendered for internment and are being brought to 
Firth of Forth. 


Four years had passed. Some hundred thous- 
and men had waited in vain. Waited, watched, 
served, and striven—in vain. Day after day their 
incessant drills, studies, toils, had brought their 
finished product up to heights unhoped for in the 
days of peace. Time after time the long lines of 
gray monsters had slipped hopefully out, searched, 
tempted, and save once, had cruised in vain. 

Small wonder that four a. mM. of November 
21, 1918, found few asleep in all the fleet. 
This was the day! No secrecy; no doubt. 


_The world knew. The King himself had come 


but yesterday to acclaim the triumph that must 
be ours to-day. Too vast a situation well to com- 
prehend—the German High Seas Fleet had sailed 
from Kiel! And the King had come. Our own 
Admiral Sims had come. Hundreds of strangers 
were aboard our ships. A flush of excitement 
covered every face, held back by a forbidding 
silence that seemed to suspend the very earth. 

From early evening long lines of destroyers 
had preceded us to sea, hours and hours of them, 
out of the misty Firth of Forth, followed by 
envious eyes. Every official ship that could turn 
a screw would follow shortly. Shortly? The 
hours were ages long. It was not until two A. M. 
that the greatest day of our lives began. The 
day of a thousand dreams. We seemed to be liv- 
ing within a highly inflated bubble, about to 
burst. The American flagship New York broke 
moor, swung slowly with the tide, felt the throb- 
bing of her screws, fell into line to lead the Sixth 
Battle Squadron to sea. 

Out of the Firth; out of the fog. Gray ships 
in a gray dawn. Ships and ships and ships, as 
far as the eye could see, ahead or astern. Great 
monsters rising and falling on the incoming swells, 
by their very stateliness acclaiming victory. At 
four A. M. our general alarm clanged harshly 
against the quiet dawn producing on the great 
ship the same effect as a club on a quiet beehive 
in the summer sun. All hands to battle stations! 
A few moments bustling rush—then quiet again. 
Quite different now. Each gun is manned. 
Every man is at his post. The powder bins 
are filled and shells are up. Range finders scan 
the horizon, and lookouts swing their glasses in 
wide arcs for smoke. Three decks below the 
water line men sit with ’phones, tubes, boards, 
pencils, and strange instruments, connected with 
the conning tower. The plotting room. The 
centre of control of fire. No “Wooden Horse 
of Troy,” for Admiral Beatty. Not the slightest 
chance for Hunnish trickery. The destiny of na- 
tions is at stake. He has the German guaran- 
tees—but he treats them as the German would, 
“Mere scraps of paper.”” Perhaps they seek to 
take the Grand Fleet unawares? They will find 
them firing deadly salvos thirty seconds after the 
first sign of treachery. TheGrand Fleet steams on. 

At last dawn comes, blazing red. A low haze 
cuts the visibility to five short miles, but the 
rising sun reveals a new disposition of our forces. 
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Admiral Beatty has divided his ships into two 
great lines—the Northern and the Southern. 
These two lines, proceeding on parallel courses, 
about two miles apart, will permit the German 
fleet to pass down their centre. A “Ships right 
and left about”’ will then bring both lines steaming 
in inverted order toward the Firth of Forth, the 
German line between. Either of our lines, with- 
out the other, could engage the surrendering 
German fleet successfully. 

On we steam at twelve knots to point “X”’ in 
the North Sea. Eight bells strike clearly. We 
know the great moment is not far distant now, and 
by the imposing spectacle are reassured. At last: 

“Sail ho!’”’—from the foretop lookout. “Where 
away?”’—from the bridge. “One point off the star- 
board bow,” in reply. “Can you make it out?” 
“Dense smoke, sir, seems to be approaching.” 

Twenty-five minutes later the tiny light cruiser 
Cardiff, towing a kite balloon, leads the great 
German battle cruiser Seydlitz, at the head of her 
column, between our lines. On they pass— 
Derfflinger, Von der Tann, Hindenburg, Moltke— 
as if in review. The low sun glances from their 
shabby sides. Their huge guns, motionless, are 
trained fore and aft. It is the sight of our dreams 
—a sight for kings! Those long, low, sleek- 
looking monsters which we had pictured ablaze 
with spouting flame and fury—steaming like 
peaceful merchantmen on a calm sea. Then the 
long line of battleships, led by Frtedrich der 
Grosse, flying the flag of Admiral von Reuter who 
is in command of the whole force. Koenig 
Albert, Kaiser, Kronpring Wilhelm, Kaiserin, 
Bayern, Markgraf, Prinz Regent Luitpold, and 
Grosser Kurfiirst followed in formation—powerful 
to look at, dangerous in battle, pitiful in sur- 
render. We gaze with wonder on this spectacle— 
the end of four years’ vigil; the banishment of 
Germany’s sinister dream of sea power. This, 
then, is the end for which the Kaiser has lavished 
his millions on his “incomparable” navy! A navy 
powerful enough to conquer all the navies of 
the world combined—bar the British. But when 
the British combined with all the others against 
him, that tolled his doom. For sea power, slow 
in its working, must ultimately prevail. 

Strangely enough the German surrender lacked 
the thrill of victory. There was the gaping won- 
der of it, the inconceivable that was happening 
before our very eyes—the great German Fleet 
steaming helplessly there at our side—conquered. 
Conquered, but not in the spectacular way that 
we, would so gladly have given our lives to see. 
The one prevalent emotion, so far as I could 
ascertain, was pity. It carried even to our great 
Commander-in-Chief, who I believe was the least 
thrilled and most disappointed person present. 
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In speaking to us after the surrender he re- 
marked: “It was a most disappointing day. It 
was a pitiful day, to see those great ships coming 
in like sheep being herded by dogs to their fold 
without an effort on anybody’s part.” And 
no one of his audience dissented. They were as 
helpless as sheep. About two hours’ vigil satis- 
fied our commanders that such was the case, 
and we secured battle stations. Later investi- 
gation showed that all our precautions were 
quite unnecessary. Not only had the powder 
and ammunition been removed from the German 
ships, but their range finders, gun sights, fire 
control and very breech blocks as well. They 
came mere skeletons of their former fighting 
selves in a miserable state of equipment, upkeep, 
and repair. For example, in passing May Island, 
at the entrance of the Firth of Forth, Admiral 
Beatty signalled one of the German squadrons 
to put on 17 knots and close up in formation. 
The reply came to him, “We cannot do better 
than 12 knots. Lack lubricating oil.” What 
chance, then, of a modern engagement where a 
speed of at least 18 knots is sustained? Appar- 
ently they were no better off for food. Hardly 
had they anchored when the crews turned-to with 
hook and line to catch what they might for dinner! 

Guarded on every side, the German ships en- 
tered the Firth at about three o’clock quietly to 
drop anchor outside the nets. We stood in past 
them, as they rode peacefully to the tide, and on 
to our berths, squadron after squadron, type 
after type, until their proud German eyes must 
have bulged in awe at such a vast array of power. 
Last of all came the Queen Elizabeth, flagship of 
the Grand Fleet, with Admiral Beatty. Passing 
the German flagship he made that now famous 
signal: “The German flag will be hauled down at 
sunset to-day, Thursday, and will not be hoisted 
again without permission.” The message was 
accepted and obeyed by seventy warships of the 
German navy. It was over. ‘In the sunset the 
Queen Elizabeth with the victorious Beatty passed 
between our lines to her mooring. Three lusty 
cheers went up from each ship as he passed, our 
colors dipped, our guards presenting arms, and 
our bands striking up the National airs. That 
was the real expression of victory. Tears filled 
the eyes of some. Smiles on the faces of others. 
Victory in the hearts of all. For we knew, and 
the British navy knew, and all the world knew, 
the truth which our great Commander-in-Chief 
so aptly expressed a few days later in reply to a 
message of sympathy: 

We do not want sympathy—We want recognition! 
Recognition of the fact that the prestige of the Grand 
Fleet stood so high that it was sufficient to cause the 
enemy to surrender without striking a blow. 






































The Life of General 
Pershing 


Professor of Military Tactics at the University of Nebraska —“ Varsity Rifles” Captured 
The Maiden Prize at Omaha—Experiences at Fort Assiniboine—Deportation 
Of the Canadian Cree Indians — Pershing at West Point 


ERSHING took up his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics 
at the University of Nebraska on 
September 25, 1891. That day marked 
the beginning of one of the most 

significant chapters in his career: during his four 
years’ service at this University, he showed 
qualities of character that were prophetic of the 
way he would acquit himself should Time call him 
to a bigger role upon a bigger stage. 

This statement is not based upon the recol- 
lections of men who see Pershing’s past in the 
magnifying lustre of his present fame: it is based 
solely upon statements that were published and 
letters that were written contemporaneously 
with his service at the University, while he was 
still a lieutenant unknown beyond the bounds 
of Nebraska. 

When Pershing went to Lincoln, the sentiment 
of the community, of the faculty, and of the 
student-body was pacifist. No one in that part 
of the country thought the United States would 
ever be engaged in another war; but if war should 
come, the accepted recipe for army-making was 
the one made famous by that fellow-Nebraskan, 
William Jennings Bryan: “A million men will 
spring to arms over night.” Ergo: why waste 
time and energy in drills and manoeuvres? 

Moreover, many of the boys at the University 
weré poor boys, working their way—clerking, 
manual labor, anything that would bring the 
necessary cash, cooking their own meals so that 
the amount of that necessary cash be kept as 
small as possible. They got plenty of exercise 
without the military drill, their time was limited; 
and the uniform, though its cost was small, had 
pee bought with hard-earned dollars. So why 

rill: 

To be sure, under the terms of its charter by 
which the University had got certain benefits 
from the Federal Government, military drill was 
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compulsory. The drill remained a regular part 
of the curriculum; but reasons for being excused 
from it were readily manufactured by the students, 
and the faculty gave them a sympathetic ear. 

Then came Pershing. 

Ina letter, written in 1895, reviewing Pershing’s 
work at the University, its Chancellor, James H. 
Canfield, said: “He found a few men, the in- 
terest in the battalion weak, the discipline next to 
nothing, and the instincts of the faculty and the 
precedent of the University against the corps.” 

Pershing could have courted popularity by 
drifting with the current—served his time and 
drawn his pay. But he was not built on the 
timeserver’s pattern: he had been sent to the 
University to give the students military training, 
and military training they were going to get. He 
bucked the current; and by sheer force of per- 
sonality, he gradually made the current turn and 
travel with him. 

The students went to the office of the new com- 
mandant to report. Some of the men slouched 
in, leaned on the commandant’s desk. Im- 
mediately something radiated from behind that 
desk—a _ wordless, soundless something—that 
made those students hitch themselves up into a 
correct military attitude. 

At thé first inspection, the commandant went 
down the line, criticising uniform or accouter- 
ments—a missing button, unblackened shoes, 
unpolished rifle. A cadet expressed the sentiment 
of the battalion when he remarked, under his 
breath, to the student next him: “This sort of 
thing may be all right in the Regular Army, but 
it won’t go here.” 

As a matter of fact, Pershing had no way of 
disciplining the cadets, no ,way of enforcing his 
orders. But he made no effort at wheedling, 
at mollycoddling. Here, as elsewhere, he was a 
strict disciplinarian.. When the cadets were 
doing military duty, he treated them as though 
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they were Regulars, duly enlisted in the United 
States Army. And, despite cadet prophecy, it 
went. 

The new commandant got the War Department 
to supply the corps with sixty-five new Springfield 
rifles, with fifty cavalry sabres. A target range 
was fitted up in the basement of the armory and 
each cadet was taught how to shoot. He in- 
stituted the keeping of a book which would show 
the comparative record of each cadet, merits and 
demerits being entered side by side. *At each 
drill, the names of delinquents were read out. By 
his own intense interest in the work, he got the 
boys interested, got them to take a pride in them- 
selves and in their corps. 

Less than three months after his coming to the 
University, we read in The Hesperian, one of 
the student publications: “It is with pleasure 
that we are able to state that the military depart- 
ment is in a flourishing condition. There are 
192 cadets registered. : Lieutenant 
Pershing is bound to put, and to keep, the military 
department on a systematic basis.. Let his efforts 
be fruitful.” 

The following year brought concrete evidence 
of just how fruitful his efforts were. The National 
Competitive Drills of 1892 were to be held at 
Omaha. It was a competition to which crack 
companies came from all parts of the country, 


among them such splendid old organizations as , 


the “Washington Fusiliers,” the “Texas Tigers,” 
and others of like reputation. It was a big affair, 
several thousand soldiers participating. Persh- 
ing wanted to enter a company of hiscadets. The 
proposal met with opposition. But finally Persh- 
ing had his way. 

And now we see a remarkable sight in this 
pacifist University: at 7 A.M. a company of 
cadets out on the campus—drilling, drilling, 
drilling—two hours of it. At 4 P.M. recitations 
over, the same company out again. Three hours 
more of drill. 

Pershing knew the abilities of every cadet in 
the battalion, and he picked the best officers 
and the best privates to form the company that 
was to uphold the honor of the University in the 
competition at Omaha. Company A was the 
nucleus around which the University’s crack 
company was built. 

The great day came. The Governor and his 
staff were there, governors from several other 
states, dignitaries, prominent citizens, and a 
large crowd. The Pershing-trained cadets took 
part in both classes of drill, the “Grand Na- 
tional” and the “Maiden.” To quote the 
Sombrero, the student annual: “In the former 
they failed, it is conceded, solely because they 
drew first place. In the latter their manoeuvres 


were so rapid and exact that they executed the 
prescribed movements twenty-two minutes before 
the expiration of their allotted time. They were 
awarded $1,500 prize money and were presented 
by the citizens of Omaha with the ‘Omaha Cup,’ 
the most cherished souvenir of the occasion.” 

The University, the state, was proud of this 
unexpected achievement. Pacifism, so far as it 
affected the cadet battalion, went into eclipse. 
The University’s Military Department was seen 
in a new lustre, a lustre that was shared by 
its commandant. As the Sombrero put it: 
“This (the capture of the Maiden Prize) was 
the most noteworthy event in the history of the 
battalion, and is traceable directly to Lieutenant 
Pershing’s disciplinary ability.” 

This prize company was continued, in a way 
as a separate cadet unit. Admission to it meant 
special military ability. Every boy in the 
battalion became ambitious to be a member. 
At first it was known as the “Varsity Rifles.” 
But there was one of those gradual, popular 
re-christenings: the “Pershing Rifles” it became, 
and the “Pershing Rifles” it remains to this day. 

The students, instead of wanting to get out 
of the cadet battalion, now wanted to get in. 
The uniform, instead of being worn only at drills, 
now became the constant dress of many of the 
students, not only at recitations, on the campus, 
but at sociables and dances. The University of 
Nebraska was and is a co-educational institution. 
In the Sombrero under the caption: “Those 
Whom We Fear,” a brief list includes: “A pleasant 
thing to look upon—‘The Lieutenant.’” I do 
not know if that line was contributed by a co-ed, 
but I do know that many of the cadets tried to 
pattern themselves after “The Lieut’’—to walk 
as he walked, to carry their shoulders as he 
carried his. 

The annual excampment and the annual com- 
petitive drill now became big events, not only 
in the University, but also in the state. Here is 
an extract from a two-and-a-half page account 
given by The Hesperian of one of these annual 
drills: 

“There were about a thousand people in the 
amphitheatre of the M Street ball park im- 
patiently awaiting the appearance of the boys in 
blue. The Governor and his staff and their wives 
were there, and all the fond mammas and proud 
papas and adoring best girls of the laddies in the 
field. At about 3 o’clock the band began 
to play, and the noble three hundred came march- 
ing across the field, greeted by shouts and cheers 
and waving handkerchiefs. It was a time when 
college patriotism was 50 per cent. above par.” 

Truly, the wind had been made to blow from a 
different quarter in that pacifist University! 


























Three years was the customary length of a 
detail as military instructor. On May 26, 1893, 
one year and four months before the expiration 
of Pershing’s assignment to the University of 
Nebraska, if the detail was to run its normal 
length, Chancellor Canfield wrote to the Secretary 
of War: 

“T learn that you have concluded to adopt 
the policy of extending the service of officers 
detailed for instructional purposes at State 
Colleges, for a period of four years; and that such 
extension may be had on request, in connection 
with officers already detailed. 

“Lieutenant John J. Pershing, 1oth U. S. 


Cavalry [Pershing was appointed a_ st 
Lieutenant, 1oth Cavalry, on October 20, 
1892. This was six years and three months 


after he had received his commission as a 2nd 
Lieutenant on being graduated from West Point. 
He was now thirty-two years of age], is Com- 
mandant of the Military Department of this 
University. He is now entering upon his third 
year. He has been remarkably successful— 
more so than any person ever sent to us before. 
In all respects his work has been highly successful. 
We are very anxious indeed to have him retained 
\ for the fourth year, or two years hereafter; and 
i file this request in order that the matter may 
: receive as early attention as possible. 

“Any further commendation or more formal 
request will be sent on suggestion from your 
Department.” 

This request was granted. On September 
25, 1894, Chancellor Canfield again addressed 
the Secretary of War: 

“Lieutenant John J. Pershing of the roth U. S. 
Cavalry is at present Commandant of the cadet 
battalion in this institution. He has just entered 
upon the last term of his service here. His 
energy, industry, ability, and good judgment have 
all combined to make his work so successful that 
it will be a very difficult task to find an officer 
who can be detailed as his successor with the hope 
that he will give entire satisfaction. It is gen- 
erally admitted, I believe, that we have the best 
cadet corps outside of West Point. 

“| begleave to suggest, therefore, that more than 
ordinary care be taken in the selection of Lieuten- 
ant Pershing’s successor, and that as far as per- 
missible this University and its authorities be 
permitted to counsel with your Department 
prior to your making such appointment definite 
and final.” 

When Pershing’s four years of service at the 
University was approaching its end, the War 
Department sent Major E.-G. Fechét to report 
on his stewardship. Here are two extracts from 
the report of inspection: 
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“To the very high state of discipline at this 
University I am sure that too much credit cannot 
be given to its present Military Commandant, 
and of this | am assured by the evidence of the 
Chancellor—James H. Canfield—the faculty, 
and the most reputable citizens of this City and 
State.” 

“The high degree of proficiency attained is 
due entirely to the energy, ability, and tact to 
organize and command, of Lieutenant Pershing. 
Previous to his arrival, but little, | understand, 
had been accomplished. No especial” interest 
had been manifested in the Military Department, 
either in the college or among the residents of 
Lincoln. Now it is just the reverse.” 

Now for the point of view of the cadets who 
served under Pershing in the University battalion. 
One of them was Private William Hayward, 
since become Colonel Hayward, commander of 
the 15th New York Infantry, the Negro regiment 
that distinguished itself in France. 

“Pershing was as severe a disciplinarian as a 
kindly man can be,” says Colonel Hayward. 
“He was always just. He had no pets. Punish- 
ments for derelictions of duty came no swifter 
than his rewards for faithful performance. 

“Lieutenant Pershing had a very keen though 
grim sense of humor. How he laughed when we 
appeared for the first time in white duck trousers 
as part of our uniform. They were made under 
contract from measure by a concern which made 
tents and awnings, and the goods must have been 
cut out with a circular saw. 

“In addition to the four companies of infantry 
and the detail for the battery of artillery, which 
trundled two old muzzle loaders around, we 
had a cadet band. This band was indirectly 
under Pershing’s command, the band leader and 
instructor being a civilian professional musician 
named Easterday, familiarly dubbed ‘Profes- 
sor.’ This unhappy leader had to take talent 
as it came to him. 

“The band could play a few pieces. All hands 
would play loudly and enthusiastically on the 
plain ‘um-pahs,’ but when a difficult passage of the 
music occurred, most of them pretended to take 
out their mouthpieces to blow them out, or 
found some other excuse for not playing. This 
would result in the ‘Professor’ playing a horn 
alone to cover the whole band. 

“One day we had a grand review on the campus 
at which the Governor and other dignitaries 
were present. The battalion passed in review 
at quick time. The band had countermarched 
and played for us and all went well. The second 
time around, however, was to be in double time. 
Lieutenant Pershing had given the band definite 
instructions, and the band leader had solemnly 
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assured him that they played double time as well 
as quick time. Pershing allowed that that was 
not saying much, but told him to go ahead any- 
how. 

“When the band struck up its alleged double 
time, no thousand-legged worm could possibly 
have kept step with a single foot. The battalion, 
which could drill in double time very well without 
music, immediately went to pieces and no route- 
step ever showed a greater variety of cadences. 

“Pershing stood it for a few minutes, then, 
realizing the hopelessness of the situation, broke 
into double time toward the band, and yelled: 

““Stop that band! Stop that awful band!’ 

“None of us was present at the subsequent 
interview between the commandant of cadets and 
the leader of the band, but | remember no sub- 
sequent exhibitions along the same line. 

“At the annual encampments Pershing gave 
us intensive training which would have made 
any of the Plattsburgers take notice. He chased 
that battalion over the hills and the fields in the 
most approved manoeuvres. “He always had a 
definite object in view, which we generally dis- 
covered before the manoeuvre was over. 

“We were extended along a country road one 
day, firing on a masked battery in an orchard. 
We were firing by volleys. The command in the 


old drill regulations of those days, was: ‘Load! 
Ready! Aim! Fire!’ 

“Pershing was in command of the battalion, 
giving the commands. He gave: ‘Load! 
Ready! Aim!’ 


“And then walking along behind the line of 
prone cadets; he touched my foot with his, and 
said, just loud enough for me to hear: 

“‘Fire your piece.’ 

“] banged away with my old 45-70. Springfield. 
Rrr-ip! Up and down, on each side, went every 
piece in the battalion. Then the fun began. | 
was the only one not in disgrace. Pershing ran 
back and forth, and inquired of the different 
cadets, with the finest sarcasm imaginable: 

““Did you hear the command, ‘Fire’?’ 

“No sir,’ with a big gulp in the throat. 

“*Then why did you fire?’ 

““T heard some one else fire.’ 

““Do you always do what you hear other 
people do?’ etc., etc. 

“In this way we soon acquired fine discipline. 
After that incident, I think the heavens could 
have fallen without a single piece being dis- 
charged until the distinct command ‘Fire!’ 

“Pershing’s personality and strength of char- 
acter dominated those cadets as I have never 
known in the case of any individual before or 
since, in or out of the Army. We loved him 
devotedly, and yet I am sure the awe in which | 
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stood of him during all those years, was shared 

by evesy other cadet. 

“When Pershing was at last to leave us, the 
cadets who had served under him desired a dis- 
tinguishing badge of some sort. A number were 
in favor of a gold medal, others something else. 
But some boy had a real brain-throb, with the 
result that a select committee headed by John W. 
Dixon, now one of Judge Morgan J. O’Brien’s law 
partners, called on Lieutenant Pershing at his 
headquarters in the Armory, and asked him for 
a pair of his breeches. 

“What in the world do you want with a pair 
of my breeches?’ 

“He was then informed that they were to be 
cut up into strips, the yellow cavalry stripe in the 
centre and a bit of the blue breeches on each side, 
and made into service ribbons. He was plainly 
affected. After a pause he said: 

“*T will give you the very best pair I own.’ 

“We took them and made service ribbons of 
them. So far as I know,” concludes Colonel 
Hayward, “those were the first service ribbons 
worn.” 

This chapter of Pershing’s life can not be closed 
without a brief reference to his other activities 
during his four years in Lincoln. 

In April, 1892, he was appointed an instructor 
in mathematics. He had two classes, each re- 
quiring five hours of classroom work a week. 
This position carried a small salary; and, as 
Pershing told the head of the department, it kept 
him “fresh in mathematics.” He held this 
position until he left the University. 

A little incident of this classroom work is worth 
the telling: it shows a trait of Pershing’s char- 
acter which his friends know lies pretty close to 
the surface—the trait of thoughtful kindliness. 

I was going through some old records in the 
library of the University, at Lincoln, when one 
of the woman assistants said: 

“If you are going to write anything about 
Pershing, I wish you would use this. My brother 
came to the University when he was quite young. 
He was a very shy boy, and because of this shy- 
ness he often failed in recitations that had to be 
made at the blackboard. When he was called to 
the blackboard in Lieutenant Pershing’s class, he 
lost his head as usual, and, though he knew the 
problem, he could not demonstrate it. When the 
class was dismissed Lieutenant Pershing told my 
brother to stay. 

““All that kept you from working out that 
problem,’ said he, ‘was your nervousness. | 
have marked you as though you had succeeded.’ 
Then he gave him a talk. I don’t know just 
what he said, but I do know that he braced my 
brother up and put him on the road to self- 

































confidence. Of course, Pershing has forgotten 
the incident long ago, but my brother has not 
forgotten it.” 

One of the most interesting lights that we have 
on Pershing’s character—his ambition, his in- 
dustry, his efforts always to take advantage of 
present opportunity to acquire knowledge apt to 
be of future use to him—is afforded by the fact 
that, in addition to his duties as Commandant 
of Cadets and Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics and to his duties as instructor in math- 
ematics, he also carried the course in the law 
school of the University. 

He entered law school in October, 1892. The 
then required course was two years. But on 
account of his legal and historical studies at 
West Point, he was given advanced standing. 
He was graduated by the University with the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws on June 13, 1893. 
Under the statutes of Nebraska, graduates of the 
University law school are entitled to admission to 
practice in the courts of the state without further 
examination. The graduating class marches to 
the Supreme Court; the Dean introduces them to 
the presiding justice; and the latter then swears 
the class in. Pershing was thus admitted to the 
Nebraska bar on June 29, 1893. 

This study of the law, capped by admission to 
practice, had the appearance of a practical re- 
crudescence of the plan that Pershing had occa- 
sionally talked of in the past—that, because of 
lack of advancement in the Army, he was some 
day going to resign his commission, and that then 
he would in all probability devote himself to the 
law. 


men who were seeing Pershing constantly during 
those days in Lincoln. Not one of them ever 
heard him speak of the law as his future occupa- 
tion. So far as they could judge by his conver- 
sation, he had then cast his lot definitely with the 
Army. 

Perhaps the real reason for his study of the 
law (his admission to the bar was merely incidental) 
is to be found in this prophetic paragraph from 
a letter written by Chancellor Canfield to Presi- 
dent McKinley: 

“While with us he studied law and graduated 
from our college of law—simply because he be- 
lieved the time was coming when the officers of the 
Army would have to know and ought to know much 
more law than the average officers know at present. 
He also studied international law with great care. 
He has a brilliant mind, easily grasping the salient 
points of any text or essay. In fact, he is made 
of the stuff that appears in men who on sudden 
opportunity become famous.” (The italics are 
mine. ) 


I have spoken on this subject with a number of 
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One of the striking things about Pershing’s 
career is the way in which he naturally gravitated 
into the society of the pick of the community. 
In Lincoln, Chancellor Canfield—as may be 
readily seen from his letters—was one of Persh- 
ing’s warm friends. The Lieutenant was a fre- 
quent guest at his home. 

Another of Pershing’s associates was Charles 
E. Magoon, then a practising lawyer in Omaha, 
since become one of the Nation’s foremost legal 
authorities (many will remember the opinion 
that he prepared for President Taft, popularly 
summarized: “The constitution follows the 
flag.”) Among other public activities, he has 
been Governor-General of Cuba, and Governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone. The acquaintance 
began in Lincoln and soon ripened into an inti- 
mate friendship that has lasted to the present 
day. Magoon’s office in Lincoln was on the street 
that Pershing walked from the University to his 
home. Five o’clock of each day was almost 
sure to find Pershing in Magoon’s office, a cigar 
in his mouth. Here, besides friendly conversation — 
and the discussion of things in general, Pershing 
got a practical angle to his study of law , assisting 
Magoon in the preparation and office-conduct 
of many cases. “He has naturally a legal mind,” 
says Magoon. “By that I mean that he has nat- 
ural attainment and inclination that way. | 
doubt if he ever would have made a good jury 
lawyer. That, however, I regard as one of the 
lesser capacities of the profession. But for 
grasp of legal principles, for power to dis- 
cern the relation of one group of facts to 
another group, | believe, had. he followed the 
law, he would have stood in the forerank of the 
profession.” 

George De Rue Meiklejohn was another man 
whose friendship Pershing made at Lincoln. 
Meiklejohn was prominent in Nebraska affairs. 
He had been Lieutenant-Governor, and later was 
Congressman, and then Assistant Secretary of 
War. 

The Pershing in Lincoln was the same Pershing 
that the Apache country had known—“he 
worked hard, and he played hard, but if he had 
work to do he never let play interfere with it.” 
He showed himself fond of society, fond of danc- 
ing, fond of everything that makes for light and 

pleasure. Among men whom he knew and liked, 
he was a thorough good fellow, fond of everything 
that makes for geniality. 

That the opportunity to enjoy the pleasures 
and comforts of city life did not weigh in the 
balance when there was a chance for active 
service in the field, is shown by a telegram that 
Pershing sent on July 21, 1894, to the Adjutant 
General: 
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“If my regiment should be ordered for duty on 
Northern Pacific or elsewhere as now seems prob- 
able, | desire to be relieved from duty at the 
University of Nebraska and ordered to join.” 

Pershing remained at the University of Ne- 
braska until October 1, 1895, when he was ordered 
to join his regiment, the Tenth Cavalry, at Fort 
Assiniboine, on the plains of Montana. 

Fort Assiniboine was one of those many 
small Army posts that, in those days of the gradual 
desuetude of the aboriginal fighting spirit, dotted 
the Indian country—advertisements understand- 
able to the Redman, of the authority and domina- 
tion of the White. The great majority of these 
posts were necessarily in isolated spots. For the 
men doing service at them, there was nothing 
but the same prospect, day-after-day, of prairies 
or of mountains, the same dull routine, day- 
after-day, of garrison duty. Now and then there 
was a sound of alarms and excursions—echo of 
the old frontier days—but the sounds had grown 
fainter and more infrequent: the Indian had 
’ made his last great stand, his day of fighting 
for Red supremacy had been brought to a close. 

Fort Assiniboine, for instance, was on.an 
Indian reservation. A half-dozen other reserva- 
tions, including the Crow, the Blackfeet, and the 
Flathead, were within from a one- to a two-days’ 
cavalry ride. Pershing was stationed at this 
post an entire year. Only once did he see service 
in the field. And though, in having this one 
break in the monotony of post life, he was luckier 
than many another officer, yet in this “service 
in the field’ danger hung too remotely in the 
background to satisfy an ambitious soldier. He 
commanded one of the detachments that rounded 
up and deported the refugee Canadian Cree 
Indians. 

Some ten years before, a half-breed Cree, 
Riel by name, led a rebellion against the authori- 
ties in Northwest Territory. The Duck Lake and 
Cut Knife Massacres put upon this uprising the 
old-fashioned Indian stamp. When the rebellion 
was suppressed some five or six hundred Crees 
escaped across the International border into 
Montana. Since that time they had been vag- 
abondizing in America territory. After repeated 
efforts made by the State Department, the Can- 
adian authorities agreed to take these Indians 
back if the Americans would deliver them at the 
border line. Coutts Station was the designated 
place, the summer of ’96.the designated time. 

The Crees were then encamped near Great Falls, 
Mont. When news reached them that their 
deportation had been authorized, many talked 
fight, some quietly decamped toward Idaho or 
North Dakota. Upon the arrival of troops at 
Great Falls, however, the war-talk ceased; and 
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—sign of the times!—the braves talked of hiring 
a lawyer. Even this legal belligerency did not 
materalize: within a few days the Crees who had 
remained in the encampment were put on trains 
for the border line and the encampment became 
a thing of the past. 

The hard work of the round-up fell to the lot 
of Troop D, Tenth Cavalry, under command of 
Lieutenant Pershing. This troop was given the 
task of overhauling and collecting the various 
parties of Crees that had decamped. It was a 
matter of trailing and hard riding. When the 
Indians heard that the troops were coming, they 
would break up into small bands and make for 
hiding places, and the numerous “coulees,” or 
dry gullies, gave excellent opportunity for this big 
game of hide-and-seek. As each band was over- 
taken, it was sent under escort to Great Falls, 
and the troop went after the next band. The job 
was completed without any fighting, and the 
troop returned to Fort Assiniboine after sixty- 
two days in the field. 

Garrison duty was varied by hunting parties; 
and Pershing, fond of anything that meant ac- 
tivity, was frequently a member. He and two 
other officers organized a big hunt to get game for 
the post’s Christmas dinner. They took a detail 
of four or five enlisted men (the Tenth Cavalry 
is a colored regiment), and by rail and then by 
sleigh traveled to the old Fort Buford Military 
Reservation in North Dakota. They made camp 
on the Yellowstone River. 

The snow was deep and the weather bitter cold. 
To make the tents habitable they had to dig down 
to earth and then bank the snow high around 
the outside of the canvas walls. The enlisted 
men did the cooking, but all took turns chopping 
wood. They would chop in the morning before 
going out so that there would be a good supply 
of fuel ready at hand when they got back at night. 

On the journey over, Pershing had suggested 
to the other officers that the enlisted men, who 
knew the country and were expert hunters, be 
given the best chance at the game. The bottom- 
lands along that part of the Yellowstone were 
covered with a dense thicket cut by runways. 
In the mornings the enlisted men posted them- 
selves at strategic points, and the officers went 
through the runways, driving the deer out. In 
the afternoons the entire party still-hunted. 

On one of these afternoons, Pershing and an- 
other officer were lying in ambush when a deer 
stepped out of the thicket, about one hundred 
and fifty yards away. On the instant, both rifles 
fired. The deer dropped. 

“It was the only time I ever saw Pershing 
really get excited,” said his fellow huntsman, 
recounting the incident. “We ran up to the 

















deer. Only one bullet had hit it, and of, course, 
each of us claimed that that bullet was his bullet. 
And each of us based his claim on the same proof 
—that he had aimed exactly at the spot where the 
bullet had hit the deer. It was the cause of 
much good-natured argument. We have never 
yet settled it. But between you and me, | am 
pretty sure that it was Pershing who bagged the 
deer: he’s a better rifle shot than I am.” 

The party got twenty-six deer, prairie chickens 
galore, and Fort Assiniboine had a Christmas 
dinner that was a Christmas dinner. 

During this year that Pershing was at Assini- 
boine, General Nelson A. Miles, then in com- 
mand of the Army of the United States, visited 
the post. He brought his hunting dogs with 
him, and Pershing and another officer took him 
out after prairie chickens. The General already 
knew Pershing as a soldier. He knew his work 
both in New Mexico and at Pine Ridge. “In this 
duty as well as in all others which came under my 
observation, General Miles had written the year 
previous to the hunting trip, “he displayed re- 
markable zeal, energy, and skill.” 

The association on this two-days’ hunt warmed 
into a personal liking what before had only been 
professional ‘respect. Here we find another in- 
stance of Pershing’s ability to make friends and of 
the readiness of those friends to help him. In 
October, 1896, he left Assiniboine on leave of 
absence. In December, he was assigned to temp- 
orary duty at Headquarters of the Army. And 
in June of the following year he got a detail 
that he had long coveted—Assistant Instructor 
of Tactics at the United States Military Academy. 
This was a detail that would lift him out of 
the obscurity, out of the dull grind of garrison 
duty in posts on the Western plains—posts from 
which the old “frontier’’, with its danger and con- 
stant chance for action, had receded, and left 
nothing but isolation and monotony. 

At West Point there awaited Pershing an exper- 
ience unique in his career: he was disliked by his 
military subordinates, the cadets. The Tactical 
officers are rarely popular with the cadets. The 
reason can be understood when one knows just 
what a Tactical officer is. Here is a definition 
of him by one who has been through the West 
Point mill: 

_ “For purposes of administration, each company 
Is commanded by a Tactical officer. He passes 
- upon all permits, reqdests, requisitions for cloth- 
ing, and for ordnance. He inspects the rooms of 
his command to see that they are clean and in 


order. He examines the rifles and equipment for 
dirt and rust. He supervises one or more of the 
drills. He is really the presiding genius over the 


company, in whose welfare he takes unselfish 
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interest. It is the duty of him and his brother 
‘Tacs’ to uphold the discipline of the Corps, 
which means that when a man has to deal with 
eight hundred young wills, American nurtured, 
he must utilize something stronger than mere 
words to see that the eight hundred conform to the 
set standards of the institution. His chief weapon 
to emphasize to the cadets the importance of the 
Regulations is the report or ‘skin’ which carries 
with it a certain number of demerits, and some- 
times punishment tours. The cadet consequently 
looks upon the ‘Tac’ as his arch enemy. One 
cannot help having a little resentment toward a 
person who is always present to check up his 
misdoings, no matter how just and well deserved 
the punishment may be. The feeling is only 
human and the military atmosphere rather 
augments it.””* 

The cadet sentiment toward Pershing, the 
“Tac,” was more than this usual one of “a little 
resentment”: he was actively disliked. Persh- 
ing’s four years as a cadet at West Point had 
been served under that stern old disciplinarian, 
General Wesley Merritt. His ideals of the Mil- 
itary Academy as a place for the making of Ameri- 
can Army officers, had been moulded to the rig- 
orous standards of the old school. As a military 
man, he has always been a strict disciplinarian, 
with himself as well as with others. It is said 
by some that between Pershing’s graduation and 
his return as a Tactical officer, the softer stand- 
ards of discipline of the new generation had had 
their effect even upon the Military Academy. 
It is difficult to account in any other way for this 
dislike by the cadets for an officer who was be- 
loved by the enlisted men who saw hard service 
under him in the country of the Apache and of the 
Sioux. 

There has been a good deal of mystery as to 


‘when and why Pershing got the nickname “ Black 


Jack.”” He is a pronounced blond. What sug- 
gested to his foster-christeners the label “ Black’’? 
I have talked with Army officers, old friends of 
Pershing, who have expressed the belief that the 
name was simply invented by some newspaper- 
man who believed that a man with a pictur- 
esque career should have a picturesque handle to 
his name: ever since Pershing’s military achieve- 
ments in the Philippines put his name in the 
newspapers, chroniclers of his doings have pre- 
sented him to the public as “ Black Jack” Pershing. 
The use of this sobriquet has always sounded a 
certain note of admiration, as though Pershing, 
the soldier, were possessed of the same deadly 
wallop as is that deadly little weapon whose name 
he shares. 

The truth is that Pershing was nicknamed by 

*West Point,” by Robert C. Richardson, Jr. 
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‘the cadets, “Black Jack” because of his unpop- 
ularity as a Tactical officer. The cadets wanted 
an opprobrious title for him. Those usually 
fertile fields of suggestion—some peculiarity of 
appearance or manner—were barren. The in- 
spiration came to some cadet: Pershing was 
detailed to the Military Academy from the Tenth 
Cavalry, a Negro regiment. “Nigger Jack” he 
became. In time this evoluted into “Black 
Jack.” 

Cadet antagonism culminated, shortly after 
the holiday season, in an attempt to play upon 
Pershing the “water-bucket game.” This is an 
old and a favorite trick at West Point, but it is 
played only upon fellow-cadets. Upon the top 
of a door standing ajar, a filled water bucket is 
balanced in such a way that the first person to 
push the door open, precipitates upon himself 
water and bucket. Some member or members of 
A Company set this trap for Pershing. 

“Any one else but Pershing would have opened 
that door,” said the man (a West Pointer of ’98) 
who told me the story. But Pershing’s quick eye 
detected impending fate. He went downstairs; 
found one of the post policemen :* 

“Go remove that water bucket. 

The policeman did not grasp the significance 
of the situation. He went to the designated room. 
Expecting to find the water bucket in some such 
place as a well regulated water bucket should be 
in, he opened the door and the copious baptism 
was his. 

To attempt such a trick upon a superior officer 
was a grave offense against discipline. Pains- 
taking efforts were made to detect the conspira- 
tors. Every member of A Company was called 
before the Superintendent. Not one of them 
would talk. The entire company was sentenced 
to “confinement to area of barracks” for thirty 
days. In the “’98 Howitzer” (the class book of 
that year) there appeared this line: 

“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and 
thirty days for a water bucket.” 

The cadet responsible for this contribution, 
narrowly escaped dismissal from the Academy. 

Meanwhile, a vacancy came in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps. The place carried 
the rank of captain. Pershing here saw a chance 
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*At West Point the men employed to do janitor work are 
known as policemen. 
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not only to advance himself in rank but also to 
give a practical edge to the theoretical knowl- 
edge of law that he had got in the Law School of 
the University of Nebraska. He accordingly 
made application to the Secretary of War, for 
the appointment. Some of his friends wrote, stat- 
ing their confidence in his talent for the law. 
Among these was Charles E. Magoon in whose 
office in Lincoln, it will be remembered, Pershing 
had helped prepare cases. Another of his Lincoln 
friends, George D. Meiklejohn, was First Assis- 
tant Secretary of War at the time. 

There is some indication that Pershing was to 
get this appointment. Several months, however, 
passed without any definite action being taken. 
Then came that rapid culmination of events which 
showed that war with Spain was at hand. Here 
was the opportunity to get promotion in the way 
that a real soldier likes to get it. Pershing tried 
to leap at the opportunity, but was held in leash 
by his detail to the Military Academy: “The 
Secretary of War has decided,” so ran the voice 
of Authority, “that the officers serving at the 
Military Academy can not be spared from their 
duties there and will not be relieved until close 
of the Academic year or until the First Class 
shall have graduated from the Academy.” 

Those who know the officers of our Regular 
Army do not need to be told that Pershing was 
not the only one anxious for the chance of battle. 
Writing to the Secretary of War, the Superinten- 
dent of the Academy said: “Many of them” 
(the officers detailed to West Point) “have sub- 
mitted applications for such service but in view 
of your letter to me of April 20, 1898, I have 
declined to forward them.” 

Pershing, however, had made his application 
four days before that date of estoppel. On April 
16th he wrote to the Adjutant-General: 


SiR: 

I have the honor to request that | be relieved 
from duty at the United States Military Acad- 
emy and directed to join my regiment now under 
orders to take the field. 

Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant 
JOHN J. PERSHING 
ist Lieut., roth Cav. 


This application was denied. 








experiences in Cuba, 





The Wor.p’s Work next month will tell how General Pershing 
finally got his chance at active service, and will describe his 
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WHAT KIND OF MILITARY TRAINING? 


How We Can Continue to Get the Benefits of Universal Training for the Young Men of 


America by Utilizing the Cantonments and Equipment Already at Hand 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


S THE German delegates signed with 
one hand the armistice which closed 
the war, with the other they pressed 
the button which reversed all our war 
machinery. This sudden and unex- 

pected termination of hostilities caught us, as 
was only natural, as unprepared for the return to 
peace as we had been unprepared for war. It is 
not astonishing, then, that our military chiefs 
found themselves without plan or programme. 
Realizing that the great army which we sent 
abroad had been recruited at the expense of our 
peace commercial machinery, their first thought 
was to return as many of the men as possible to 
civilian life and to do it as quickly as possible. 
This has led to the first steps to general demobiliza- 
tion, which have been followed by an orgy of 
destruction. There has apparently been but little 
constructive thought of the future, none indeed 
of the present. There has been evidenced only a 
desire to get rid of what we have as quickly as 
possible, regardless of where such a step will lead. 
But where will it lead? To answer this question 
intelligibly, it will prove profitable to review 
briefly the history of military legislation immedi- 
ately preceding the war and the net results of 
that legislation since it is to the policy of that 
period which we must return when peace is 
declared. 

From 1912 to 1915 our military policy was in 
the hands of the Do-nothings, and from 1915 
to 1917 of the Know-nothings. Former Secre- 
tary of War Garrison, after struggling with Do- 
nothingism until human patience could no longer 
hold out, evolved, in 1915, the Continental Army 
Bill as a measure of national defense, of prepared- 
ness. And here Mr. Garrison came into direct 
contact with Know-nothingism. This bill was 
little to boast or be proud of, it is true. But 
Mr. Garrison, it is only fair to say, confronting 
Know-nothingism in its violent form, did the best 
he could both to overcome the incubus with which 
he had been saddled and, at the same time, to 
keep within the limits required by his narrow- 
gauge associates and as set by the then pacifist 
President. The President, urged on by the country 
which through the far-sighted vision of Leonard 
Wood and Theodore Roosevelt had sensed the 


need of preparedness, accepted this bill and 
pleaded with Congress to make it their own. 
Suddenly, however, and without warning the 
President experienced a change of heart, and 
appeared in support of the Hay Bill. 

It is sufficient for present purposes to say that 
the Hay Bill was an inadequate, ill-advised, and 
foolhardy piece of military legislation with which 
to meet a national emergency. But it satisfied 
the National Guard whose influence did much to 
secure its passage, and it quieted the country by 
deceiving it into believing that some measure of 
security had been obtained even though Mr. Hay, 
the celebrated author of the measure, did find it 
impossible to agree with any one else on the 
number of men that had been added to the regular 
military establishment. Moreover, it drove from 
the Cabinet Mr. Garrison, who was two years 
ahead of his time in that he truly had the interests 
of the country at heart and refused to sacrifice 
these interests to political exigencies; and thereby 
ushered into the public eye the leading Know- 
nothing of the period, the Hon. Newton D. Baker. 
Mr. Baker, on taking office, frankly admitted his 
complete ignorance of the American soldier and 
of the Army to which that soldier belonged, and 
promptly proved his point by espousing Mr. Hay’s 
measure. 

The Hay Bill, it may be said at this juncture, 
provided for a small but uncertain increase in the 
Regular Army, an increase that was to be effected 
in five equal annual increments but which placed 
the main defense of the country upon the National 
Guard, which it undertook to Federalize whenever 
it became necessary to use it for national pur- 
poses. When not so used it was to retain its 
status as a state organization in all things except 
the privilege of sharing the contents of the Na- 
tional Treasury. 

This system had its first and only test on the 
occasion of General Pershing’s visit to Mexico 
in pursuit of Villa. The mobilization of the 
National Guard on this occasion disclosed the 
folly of the latest addition to our military law, as 
the following data, taken from the testimony of 
the Chief of Staff before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, will show. 

The Inspector General’s Department reported, 
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as the result of a field investigation made on the 
Mexican border, on National Guard organiza- 
tions the total enlisted strength of which was 
128,517 men. 

The results were: 


Effective strength present . 119,874 
Non-effective strength present 3,219 
Carried on rolls but not present . 5,424 


But what men are included under the heading 
of effective strength? On the date of the call, 
95,000 men were on the rolls of the National Guard 
organizations. But 47,657 disappeared in the 
transition from State to National Service; 23,721 
being found physically unfit, 7,258 having failed 
to respond to the call; the remainder being unac- 
counted for. Of the so-called effective strength, 
then, only about 47,000 really belonged to the 
organizations which had been called into service. 
As to how the balance of this effective strength was 
made up-we can do no better than quote direct 
from the testimony of the Chief of Staff: “The 
extent to which the National Guard and the 
organized militia responded to the call and passed 
into the Federal Service may be arrived at in an 
indirect way through a consideration of the num- 
ber of men on the rolls of the organizations at the 
date of call in connection with the number of men 
reported as having been transferred to or enlisted 
in the organizations included in the call after the 
call was issued. 

“Seven thousand four hundred and thirty-five 
men were thus transferred from other organiza- 
tions, 60,299 men without former service, and 
13,440 men were enlisted after the call. 

“The aggregate of these three classes is 81,174 
enlisted men or 63 per cent. of the total number 
reported upon—128,517—the remaining 47,343 
or 37 per cent. representing the national or organ- 
ized militia element on the rolls of the organiza- 
tions in question at the date of the call.” 

To summarize this, in order to fix the essential 
fact in our minds: 


On the rolls of the National Guard at date of 
ee Va gs gs kg 

Declared physically unfit (25 per cent.) . 

Failed to respond to call (73 per cent.) . 

Unaccounted for (173 per cent.) . 

Available for duty (50 per cent.) . 


95,000 
23,721 

7,258 
16,678 
47,343 


‘The data which pertains to the National Guard 
as it finally took the field is equally interesting: 


Effective strength present . 119,874 


Number who had not fired a rifle before the 


call . ee ee ee 56,813 
Number with less than 3 months’ service 20,964 
Number without any prior service 60,299 
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And this force, be it remembered, was called 
into active service and with the Regular Army was 
made by the Hay Bill the Nation’s first line of de- 
fense. It is certain that this showing of the Ad- 
ministration’s pet military measure would have 
brought about its radical amendment after it 
had served its purpose in the elections of Novem- 
ber, 1916, had not our relations with Germany 
become strained through the sinking of the Lusz- 
tania in April, 1915. (This may seem illogical 
as to time, but @vents in those -days moved in 
strange chronological sequence). Our lapse into 
the European War prevented any change in our 
permanent policy or any modification of the plan 
of the Hay Bill. The draft bill which was passed 
was purely temporary in character, and was de- 
clared to be such. Its effect on previous military 
legislation, that is on the Hay Bill, was merely 
to suspend its operation for the duration of the 
war, after which the draft act automatically 
lapses and the Hay Bill will be revived. 

Within a few months, therefore, this ignorant 
jumble of iniquitous anachronisms must become 
again our military guide unless other provisions 
are made in the meantime. An analysis of what 
this will mean will show the extremely precarious 
situation which is facing the Nation’s defense. 
The Hay Bill, as has been stated, places the burden 
of defense upon the Regular Army and the Fed- 
eralized National Guard. The National Guard, 
however, has ceased to exist. The Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, General Ansell, in an 
opinion on the status of the National Guardsmen 
now in the Federal service, made this perfectly 
clear. 

“Tt is the opinion of this office,” General Ansell 
stated, “that former members of the National 
Guard, both officers and men, who entered the 
service by draft under the President’s proclama- 
tion of July 3, 1917, will, when discharged from 
the Federal service, revert to a civilian status and 
will not revert to their former status as members 
of the National Guard.” 

The effect of this ruling (which, it may be said 
has been approved by the Secretary of War) 
practically wipes out of existence the National 
Guard as it was organized prior to the war. 
This element in the national defense may, there- 
fore, be ignored in considering our present military 
situation. 

There remains for consideration, then, only the 
Regular Army. The Regular Army may be said 
to consist of two classes of men: i. e., those who 
volunteered previous to April 1, 1917, for a period 
of seven years, three years with the colors and four 
years in reserve; and those who enlisted after that 
date for the duration of the war only. The second 
class are in exactly the same position as the men 
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who came in under the draft act, in that they must 
be discharged from the service almost immedi- 
ately after peace is declared. We again, there- 
fore, limit the scope of our discussion to the 
Regular Army as it existed prior to April 1, 1917. 

Of this already small number, many have 
served the required three years and must be placed 
in the Reserve. It has further been cut down by 
casualties and the vicissitudes of war so that when 
peace is declared the Army of the United States 
will consist of about 40,000 men. It need hardly 
be said that this number is pitifully insufficient 
even for the most ortlinary police duties. The 
Mexican situation is still a “situation.” The 
policy of watchful waiting followed first by the 
action at Vera Cruz (which was in direct viola- 
tion of our treaty with Mexico) and later by 
General Pershing’s abortive pilgrimage across the 
border in search of Villa, has settled nothing. 
Basically the problem is still unsettled and has’ 
been ignored for the last two years only because 
it has remained obscured in the much heavier 
and greater shadow of the war in Europe. Now 
it is coming into the light again and is demanding 
solution. For the defense of the border and 
generally to protect our rights, several times 
40,000 men will be needed. The Philippine Is- 
lands, Guam, Hawaii, Panama, and the islands 
recently purchased from Denmark must be gar- 
risoned. Our permanent military posts, particu- 
larly the sea coast forts, must be thoroughly 
manned. The great mass of property acquired 
by the Government during the last two years must 
be guarded and protected. The camps and can- 
tonments in this country to which troops return- 
ing from overseas may be sent for demobilization 
must be maintained and kept in operation. 
These are the more important domestic purposes 
for which troops are needed and not even the most 
ardent pacifist can point out how all this can be 
accomplished with 40,000 men. 

It is obvious, then, that the destructive process- 
es which are now being employed must soon be 
replaced by others designed to build up and repair 
the deficiencies. This has indeed been recognized 
by the Secretary of War, who has already asked 
Congress to remove the restrictions against vol- 
untary enlistments which had been imposed by 
the draft law. Such legislation is, of course, an 
absolute necessity. We must have a Regular 
Army of at least five divisions—200,000 men— 
in order that the duties mentioned may be per- 
formed efficiently and to some purpose. But 
even this is a stop gap, a half-way measure. It 
does not provide for the national defense in that 
it fails to furnish any force for use against a possi- 
ble enemy from without. 

There are those who so little understand the 
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idea of the League of Nations as to think that if 
the Treaty of Peace but contains a provision for 
such a league, the future need for an army will in 
some way miraculously disappear. But the fact 
remains that at best this League is an untried 
experiment and that until it has demonstrated its 
potency in forcing a friendly settlement of inter- 
national disputes, not to prepare the Nation for 
defense would be to risk national suicide. Again, 
the League of Nations itself will demand a large 
army contributed by its component nations on 
the basis of wealth and population. Our con- 
tingent must of necessity be a very large one. 
Provision must be made for this in addition to the 
200,000 men for purely domestic service. 

This military provision is thus one of the most 
important elements in the great task of American 
reconstruction. This task will not devolve upon 
the present Congress: first, because there is not 
sufficient time; second, because Mr. Dent, who de- 
clined to support the draft, is Chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs; and 
third, because Mr. Clark, who regards ‘“‘conscript”’ 
and ‘‘convict” as synonymous, is Speaker of the 
House. The task is, therefore, strictly one for 
the new Congress which comes into being on 
March 4th. It is not only inconceivable but im- 
possible that things should be left as they are. 
The Hay Bill in all of its gross defects has been ex- 
posed. It has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. The facts given in the preceding 
paragraphs on the results of the mobilization 
on the Texas border prove that the National 
Guard is inadequate to the national defense. 
Most thoroughly, too, has it been demonstrated 
that a two-headed control of the military estab- 
lishment is impracticable. Whatever the force is, 
it must be strictly national and under national 
control. 

These, then, are the presumptions upon which 
we must proceed when we begin to recast our mili- 
tary legislation. With the question of unity of 
control established, the point which remains 
open is the character of the military force—shall 
it be a voluntary army or shall we adopt conscrip- 
tion in the form of universal service? 

Much has been said and written against the 
volunteer system during the past five years. 
Undeniably it is undemocratic. If all are to 
participate in the Government, all should defend 
or be prepared to defend the Government against 
attack since the Government is the people, is the 
means by which the voice of the people finds ex- 
pression. There is as much logic then in the 
assertion that the defense of the country should be 
borne by a volunteer soldiery as there would be in 
the claim that the expense of running the country 
should be provided by volunteer taxation. Both 
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are ridiculous. The President realized this and 
realized further the failure which was inherent 
in the volunteer system when in his war message 
to Congress in April, 1917, he cast the volunteer 
idea aside and pleaded for universal service as 
the only feasible means of putting into the field 
against Germany the man power of the country. 
In other words, when the cloud of war came 
upon our horizon our first act was to cast into 
the scrap heap every military measure on our 
statute books and to replace them by a universal 
service act. 

This raises a question, therefore, that we must 
ask ourselves and then answer: If a given military 
system is of such character that its failure in an 
emergency is a foregone conclusion, if when the 
Nation is threatened the people accept without 
question its utter inadequacy, is it logical to retain 
such a policy as the means of preserving our na- 
tional life? It does not seem possible then that 
the President and the Secretary of War can again 
advocate or support the volunteer system without 
stultifying themselves. The adoption of universal 
service as the fixed military system of the country 
would seem inevitable. 

Many reasons have been given. in the past why 
this system should be adopted. Our experiences 
of the last two years have served only te emphasize, 
to crystallize them. The draft proved to us that 
there is a great work remaining to be done in 
America—a work which will affect the youth of the 
country for all time. In the first place, our young 
men must be more thoroughly Americanized. 
Much has been said of the great number who 
registered for the first draft, and this fact has been 
pointed to as an evidence of the patriotism of our 
men. But the test, it seems to me, is not how 
many registered, but how many expressed a will- 
ingness to go to the front by not claiming exemp- 
tion. This number was only about 25 per cent. 
of the total registration. ‘There were, moreover, 
more than a quarter of a million clear-cut slackers 
—men who failed to register at all—and the fact 
that they did not register lest they be sent to the 
front is good evidence that they were front-line 
timber without legitimate exemption claim. It is 
evident then that Americanization is needed. 
Men must be taught that there is no such thing 
as a privilege without a corresponding duty; and 
that if they want all the privileges of living under 
our Government and participating in all that Gov- 
ernment offers, they have a duty to perform toward 
that Government, a debt of honor to pay. And 
the training camp is the best possible school 
to accomplish the needed result. 

There will, in a short time, be introduced into 
Congress one or more bills fixing the military pol- 
icy of the United States. In all probability these 
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will have been introduced before this article can 
appear in print. At least one such bill will pro- 
vide for universal military service, embodying 
a provision for the physical training of the youth 
of the country. This physical training should be- 
gin at anearly age. Just what this age should be 
is open to debate, but the soundest medical au- 
thorities consider it about twelve years. It need 
not be, should not be, strenuous, consisting for the 
first two years in calisthenics and the simpler 
forms of “setting up” exercises. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes a day of such exercise would be 
all that would be neede®. This would mean a 
minimum of about ninety hours a year. As the 
boys grow older, both the time and requirements 
should be made more rigid, involving elements of 
military discipline, elementary target practice, 
and in the latter stages a few days in camp. 
By the time a boy who had had this training 
reached eighteen he would be a healthy human be- 
ing, immeasurably better morally and physically 
than our present product, and with a respect for 
authority which is now generally lacking. For 
this reason, his value as a productive unit in our 
national life would be greatly enhanced. 

On reaching the age of eighteen he would then 
become available for military service proper. Be- 
causeof attendanceat school, dependencies, occupa- 
tional requirements, or other reasons which might 
preclude such service at positive periods without 
such heavy personal sacrifice as could not be rea- 
sonably demanded, it should not be required that 
he go immediately into service. There should bea 
period—as between eighteen and twenty-three— 


during which he could serve, the time being as far . 


as practicable, selective by the man himself. Cer- 
tain exemptions would have to be provided for, 
of course. But these should be very positive and 
definite. No discretionary power should be 
given to any Government official under which he 
could grant an exemption for causes other than 
those which a proper universal service law would 
provide. Neither political influence, wealth, nor 
social position should have any bearing. 

Just how long this period of service should be 
has been a subject of much debate. In dis- 
cussions that were held previous to 1917 there 
was a wide difference of opinion—ranging from 
nine months as the minimum, to two years. 
But those of widest experience in the intensive 
training of the summer camps—General Wood, 
for example—contended that six months of such 
training would be sufficient. The experience 
which we have gained through the war shows that 
beyond all doubt six months’ training under proper 
auspices—that is, with an adequate number of 
capable instructors, and a proper supply of mod- 
ern arms and equipment, an advantage which we 
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have not yet possessed—will produce excellent 
results. A great many of our draft men went 
into action against the Germans within less than 
six months after they were drafted. The same 
was true of the men of the other belligerent na- 
tions. Only in the beginning of the war, when 
officers were scarce and when there was little or 
no equipment to work with, was the period of 
training extended to a year. 

As a specific example of what can be done, there 
was a division organized at Camp Funston under 
the direction of General Wood. There were to 
begin with very few regular officers, the great ma- 
jority coming from the reserve officers’ corps. 
Most of the men were green, having been in the 
service but a short time; some of them, however, 
had had rather vigorous basic training for about 
a month in the Depot Brigade. Two weeks 
after this division was organized it was ordered 
out for review. It was, of course, a rather un- 
finished affair; the machinery creaked and 
groaned, but yet, in two weeks of intensive work 
the fact remains that it was possible to hold a 
review. Three months later the traveling niili- 
tary mission of veteran British and French Offi- 
cers declared this division to be not only the best- 
trained division they had seen in America but 
that it was ready for service. Admitting General 
Wood’s exceptional ability to train large bodies 
of men, he is not the only man in the service who 
can train men effectively under an intensive sys- 
tem, and he himself would be the last man to 
make such a claim. At least, if he could train a 
division of men to such a degree of efficiency in 
four months, others can certainly do it in six. 

There is one further and most important con- 
sideration in this matter; Military training is hard 
work. Six months of intensive training is a tax 
on any one’s ability to concentrate. It has been 
demonstrated in industrial occupations, that 
greater output and better quality output can be 
obtained in a short day rather than a long one. 
Therefore it is reasonable to suppose that, as in 
industrial occupations, the best work cannot 
be obtained from men in the profession of arms 
by working them every day from reveille until 
taps, seven days a week for twenty-six weeks. 
In order to keep a man fresh, able to retain his 
interest in his work, alive and keen to get the 
results looked for, there must be diversion in some 
form, a relaxation to different work perhaps, lest 
he lose his perspective. 

What would this scheme of training mean in 
numbers? Every year about 1,100,000 men in 
this country reach the age of eighteen. The draft 
examinations, indicated that only about half of 
these would, during the first two or three years, 
be available for service. The others would be 
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exempt, either on account of physical defects or 
other causes specifically provided for in the uni- 
versal service law. The effect, however, of the 
preliminary training would soon be felt, the per- 
centage of those available would steadily increase 
until at the end of five years—when all the youth 
of the country had had the advantage of the 
physical training provided for the twelve to seven- 
teen year old classes—this percentage would reach 
its maximum, which would be about eighty. 
Thus, during the first two or three years, between 
500,000 and 600,000 men would be available, and 
after five years 800,do00 would be called annually. 
The first step involves the creation of ma- 
chinery for registration. This could be simpli- 
fied by decentralizing the military administra- 
tion through the creation by the President of a 
number of military districts or departments, 
the commander of each being in charge of the 
registration in his district. Appropriate but 
standardized machinery could then be put into 
operation which would automatically effect the 
registration of men as they reached the proper 
age. The establishment of departmental con- 
trol would establish in our military Government 
the same system of local self-administration which 
is characteristic of our entire juridical structure. 
The system of registration having been pro- 
vided, the next step is the selection of mobiliza- 
tion and training centres. As a result of the war, 
we have on our hands an enormous property, 
for which we have expended many millions of 
dollars, in the form of cantonments, hospitals, etc. 
The accompanying map shows the location of 
these cantonments and the number of men each 
will accommodate. These cantonments will take 
care of about 750,000 men; but as the period of 
training is to be only months, existing facilities, 
operated continuously, accomodate, for the pre- 
sent, all practical requirements. Because of the 


‘necessity of embarking men for shipment to Eu- 


rope it may be there is an undue concentration of 
these cantonments in the East where the Atlantic 
Seaboard can be reached with the minimum 
amount of travel. This fact, of course, neces- 
sitates much travel for the Western troops, which 
could be obviated by a more general distribution 
of the training centres over the country. This, 
however, is but a minor detail which could be 
well left to take care of itself later. The main 
point is that at present, without going into any 
heavy additional expense for training quarters, 
we already have the facilities for taking care 
of all men now reaching the military age. 

It will be recalled that the ages between which 
the six months’ training is to be taken are from 
eighteen to twenty-three. But what will happen 
after a man reaches his twenty-fourth year? He 
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should at that age enter a reserve which would be 
properly classified for future mobilization. When 
this mobilization would occur and what its pur- 
poses would be would, of course, be left to the Presi- 
dent. It might be because of a threatening war, an 
insurrection ;it might be only for training purposes, 
but it would have to rest upon a wise discretion of 
the Chief Executive. The main point is that from 
twenty-four to forty-five the reserve would be sub- 
ject to call whenever in the opinion of the President 
the welfare of the Nation demanded it. Under this 
plan we would have, after this training of the 
citizens had been going on for eight years, a trained 
force of more than 4,000,000 men less the normal 
loss from death, or a net force of at least 3,500,000. 
This force would be distributed over the country 
on a basis of population. It would be a well bal- 
anced force in that it would contain the proper pro- 
portion of the various arms and, if proper use is 
made of the war material and manufacturing 
facilities which we have acquired in the present 
war, it would be well equipped in every particular. 

_ There is one question connected with the 
training of our young men which has not been 
touched upon—the question of officers. This is a 
serious matter since it involves numbers to the 
extent of 5 per cent. of the strength of the Army. 


Space limitations, however, have made it neces- 
sary to treat of this subject next month. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that we 
would be building up for ourselves an enormous 
annual military budget which would be steadily 
augmented. This however is apparent, not real. 
Our men while in training should not receive 
pay, any more than our school children should be 
paid for attending the public schools. They 
should not be put to any expense, but neither 
should they be rewarded. 

A complete plan for universal service would in- 
volve much more space than is available at pres- 
ent. All that is now attempted is to put forth a 
basic plan for universal training, a plan which 
is sound and is known to be sound since it is 
supported by the weight of the experience of all 
the Powers—including ourselves—in the Great 
War. In formulating this plan I have been guided 
almost entirely by what is known as the Chamber- 
lain Bill, a bill drawn and introduced into Con- 
gress by that staunch, far-sighted exponent of 
preparedness, Senator Chamberlain of Oregon. 
Due consideration has been given to such changes 
as were recommended by the General Staff and 
to the facts that were brought out in the hearings 


_on the Chamberlain Bill, held in 1916. 


[To be continued next month with a discussion of the means for officering an army under a plan 


for universal service.] 
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IF THE WAR HAD LASTED UNTIL SPRING 


The Official Figures on America’s War Preparations as They Would Have 
Been by April 1, 1919 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


HEN the armistice was signed 

and the war came to an end on 

November 11, 1918, the United 

States was in the midst of the 

most comprehensive and elabor- 
ate programme of military preparations ever 
undertaken by any nation. The cessation of 
hostilities occurred just at the time when this 
country may fairly be said to have struck its gait 
in its war preparations. Nobody had expected 
such an early and complete collapse of the enemy’s 
military machine; nobody, that is, who was will- 
ing publicly to admit entertaining such an expec- 
tation, although every student of German psy- 
chology must have cherished in secret the belief 
that the full realization of America’s whole-hearted 
entry into the war would inevitably react upon the 
characteristic German “yellow streak” and evoke 
the cry of “kamerad!” from the entire nation. 


All of our military plans, however, were fo- 
cussed upon the spring campaign of 1919. By the 
early summer of this year, our Government 
expected to put into the field against Germany 
such a mass of well-trained, fully equipped 
soldiers, supported by such an overwhelming 
supply of guns, ammunition, gas, and aircraft as 
to insure swift and decisive victory. Whether 
we should have begun these preparations earlier, 
before we had actually become a party to the war, 
or whether, for that matter, we should have 
entered the war sooner than we did, are questions 
which I do not here purpose to discuss. Neither 
is it my purpose to magnify America’s part in the 
war after we did get in, nor to extol any particular 
individuals or agencies participating therein. 

So far as it may be done in the space of a single 
article, | shall try to show, by a simple presen- 
tation of concrete facts and figures, exactly how 
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TESTING AN AMERICAN GAS MASK 


F or the protection of our men we had developed the best gas mask made. The soldier in the picture volunteered to test it in a 
trench filled with the most powerful German gas 
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THE RENAULT TANK 


This is the French “‘ Whippet” tank of which so much was heard in the late months of the war; our Government was building 
6,000 of them and had more than fifty completed when the armistice was signed 


far we had gone in our war preparations when the 
armistice was signed, and to indicate, by the same 
method, what our contribution to the expected 
summer campaign of 1919 would have been, had 
the war not suddenly ended and if the programme 
then under way had been carried out at the rate 
at which it was actually proceeding. In other 
words, | shall try to present a cross-section of 
America’s war preparations as of November 11, 
1918, and to “plot the curve,” as an engineer 
would express it, that will show, by projection, 
the point which these preparations might fairly 
have been expected to reach by this spring. 

For the facts and figures used herein, I have 
gone to the only possible sources of accurate infor- 
mation, the confidential reports made to the 
Secretary of War from week to week, which show 
in detail the exact status on given dates of every 
stage and phase of military activity and prepara- 
tions, down to the smallest item, whether it be 
shoe-laces or chewing gum. Many of these facts 
have been published; some of them have been 
challenged. Without expressing any opinion on 
the reliability of any statements that have 
appeared in print, from whatever source emanat- 
ing, I have been at pains to exclude from consid- 
eration all statements and presentations that have 
been especially prepared for publication, and have 
limited this survey to the official data upon which 


all the activities of the Government’ itself were 
predicated. To question these figures would be 
to believe that the Secretary of War had been for a 
year and a half the victim of a conspiracy to 
deceive, involving the honor and integrity of 
countless officers of the Army and of thousands of 
civilians in high places. My only reason for 
emphasizing the conditions under which the basic 
data used herein were obtained is the desire to 
remove in advance all suspicion that this article 
is in any way “inspired” or that there has been 
any motive in its preparation other than that of 
giving the people of the United States as clear and 
comprehensive a picture as | am able to draw of 
what we were actually preparing to do in the 
war and how far we had got with those prepara- 
tions when it became no longer necessary to go on 
with them. 

On April 6, 1917, the day when we declared 
ourselves belligerents, our military resources were 
so largely undeveloped that it seemed absurd to 
believe that this country could prepare itself to 
take any important part in land operations under 
three or four years. Indeed, it may not be amiss 
here to recall the feeling, amounting even in some 
official quarters to the conviction, that America’s 
share in the war would be chiefly confined to 
feeding and financing the Allies, making their 
munitions and furnishing a Naval patrol for the 














If the War Had Lasted Until Spring 








THE FORD “BABY” TANK 


Had the war gone on until spring we would have had ten thousand or more of these fighting machines at the front. _ 
lighter and has more power than the small French tank, having two Ford automobile engines for motive power and mounting a 


heavy Browning machine gun 


North Atlantic sea-lanes. The visit of Marshal 
Jéffre and his appeal for men changed all this; 
it was not until then that the country fully awoke 
to the necessity of creating, equipping, arming, 
and placing in the field a tremendous army in the 
shortest possible space of time. We began then 
with what amounted to a blank sheet of paper, 
upon which we could write either success or 
failure. 

From the beginning there was a double handi- 
cap to be overcome. Many parts of the pro- 
gramme had to be delayed in their inception until 
exact information could be obtained as to what 
was required, what precise items would be needed 
to meet the new and strange conditions of warfare. 
And these conditions have been constantly chang- 
ing; the demands from overseas increased and 
shifted continuously up to the very moment of the 
armistice. The Army’s difficulties were multi- 
plied, moreover, by the fact that under the scheme 
adopted from the beginning it was, to use military 
parlance, merely our fourth line of defense. 
America’s first military duty was to supply the 
needs of our Allies; nothing could be done that 
would interfere with the constant flow of muni- 
tions from America to England, France, and Italy; 
of all priorities, the raw materials that went into 
the things we were making for Allied use, and the 
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finished products themselves, came first. Then 
came the Navy, our second line of defense; its 
needs must be fully met, its supplies and materials 
produced and transported as soon as those for the 
Allies were taken care of. And since all other war 
preparations were useless without ships, the ship- 
building programme had full priority over the 
Army programme. This was the defined and 
accepted rule under which our Government 
operated from the beginning. In the light of 
these little-understood conditions, the record of 
what was actually accomplished takes on an 
added interest. 

The simplest and easiest task of all was the 
increase of the personnel of the Army from 190,000 
officers and men on April 6, 1917, to 3,734,420 
actually in service on the day the armistice was 
signed. This figure includes, however, 27,288 
Marines; the actual strength of the Army proper 
was 3,707,132 officers and men. Of these, 
2,002,175 had been sent overseas and another 
94,248 were on ships, en route to Europe, when 
hostilities ceased. It was not until June 5, 1917, 
nearly two months after the United States had 
entered the war, that the first men were regis- 
tered under the Selective Draft Act; it was Sep- 
tember before the first of these were inducted into 
service. There were more than a million and a 
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A SURPRISE WE HAD IN STORE FOR GERMANY 


This sixteen-inch howitzer is nearly as powerful as the famous 
against the forts of Liége, and has the added advantage of requiring no special foundation. 


after arriving at the designated point 


quarter of these men in the A.E.F., trained, 
armed, equipped, and sent overseas in the space 
of fourteen months. Shipments overseas were 
proceeding at the rate of more than 250,000 a 
month. Barring some completely. unforeseeable 
catastrophe, the total strength of the Army by 
June 30, 1919, would have reached 4,850,000 
officers and men, of whom 3,360,000 would have 
been with the American Expeditionary Forces. 

The difference between the old army and the 
new, and the distribution of the personnel between 
the different branches of the service is concisely 
set forth in the tabular statement on page 561, 
from the official records of the War Depart- 
ment. 

How this huge force was trained and outfitted 
and sent overseas is an old and familiar story to 
all Americans. There is distinct interest, how- 
ever, in the figures, taken from the War Depart- 
ment’s own records, of the supplies on hand, in 
this country and overseas, of clothing, bedding, 
and food for our men, forage for horses and mules 
and fuel for land and aérial transport. They are 
set forth in the table on page 561. 

If the figures mean anything, they mean 
that there was not, at the cessation of hos- 
tilities, any shortage or prospect of shortage in 
the items of clothing and food for our troops 
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42-centimeter” Skoda howitzer used by the Germans 
It can be fired within ten minutes 


and that shipments overseas were keeping pace 
with the shipments of troops. It may, in short, 
be regarded as a fact requiring no further demon- 
stration, that in these essentials we would have 
been able to provide fully for the needs of the 
maximum army that we could at any time have 
placed in the field. The actual volume of cargo 
tonnage shipped overseas to the A.E.F. ard the 
progressive increase from month to month are set 
forth in detail in the table on page 563, com- 
piled for the information of the Secretary of War 
and the General Staff, while the accompanying 
graphic illustrates the growth in the last six 
months of, the war of the actual ship tonnage at 
the disposal of the Army. 

And there were plenty more ships where these 
came from. To attempt to summarize in a 
paragraph the development and progress of our 
huge shipbuilding programme is, perhaps, giving 
rather cavalier treatment to what was in reality 
one of the most wonderful and important achieve- 
ments of the whole war emergency, the creation 
out of almost nothing of a merchant marine com- 
parable to that of Great Britain. When the 
United States entered the war there were but 
sixty-one shipyards in the United States, of 
which only thirty-seven were equipped to build 
steel ships; when the armistice was signed there 
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THE ARMY'S MOST POWERFUL MOBILE ARTILLERY 


This twelve-inch gun, fifty feet long, mounted on a railroad truck, is one of several that would have been on the firing 
line in France this spring. It has a range of twenty-eight miles. Several fourteen inch Naval guns similarly mounted were 


actually used by the A. E. F. 


were 198 yards, of which sixty-eight were 
building steel ships for the Government on 398 
ways, as compared with 142 available ways 
in 1917. Gigantic new shipyards owned by 
the Government were built, five of them for 
steel and seven for concrete ships; from these 
and privately owned yards 496 new ships with 
an aggregate deadweight tonnage of 2,828,781 
had been added to our merchant fleet; 399 
of these were of steel. There had been launched 
285 more ships and the keels had been laid 
for 743 more. What with the German and 
Austrian ships seized and other foreign-owned and 
American ships chartered, there were by Septem- 
ber 1, 1918, under the control of the Government 
1,656 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 
7,219,823; with new ships being delivered at a 
rate rapidly climbing above 400,000 tons a month 
there was justification for the assertion of the 
Secretary of War that before the end of this 
summer of 1919 we would have been able to 
return the ships the Army had borrowed from 
Great Britain and repay the loan in kind. There 
were contracts outstanding for 1,475 more ships, 
aggregating 10,835,491 tons. And the turn- 
around of ships in transport and cargo service 
across the Atlantic was being speeded up; trans- 
ports, even under the handicap of convoy, were 


making the round trip faster than the same ships 
ever made it with passengers in peace-time, 
averaging under thirty days, some American 
ships averaging twenty-five days and occasionally 
making the round trip in nineteen days. Cargo 
round trips were averaging seventy days when 
the war stopped, most of the time in American 
home ports, loading; the great dockage system 
created by American Army engineers in twelve 
French ports with berths for seventy ships, 
was functioning more precisely from day to day. 

To place such an army in the field, clothe 
it and feed it, is no small achievement; it is value- 
less, however, unless the army has an adequate 
supply of small arms and machine guns, is backed 
up by artillery of many sizes, types, and calibres, 
has aircraft aplenty for all necessary observation 
purposes and for the protection of its observers 
against hostile attack and, in this war, all of these 
did not suffice; it was essential that we should not 
only be able to protect ourselves against German 
gas attacks but to give the enemy in that respect 
at least as good as he could send. What, then, 
were our available resources in these fighting 
tools when the armistice was signed, and what 
would they have been by spring? 

When the United States entered the war we had 
on hand about 600,000 Springfield rifles, model of 
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FOR DROPPING SHELLS ON DUGOUTS 


The twelve-inch mortar on a railway mount, shown at its highest elevation. This weapon, designed for use against ammunition 
dumps and dugouts, was being prepared for use in the 1919 spring campaign 

















MOBILE ARTILLERY THAT NEEDS NO ROADS 


Mounting an eight-inch howitzer on a caterpillar tractor is an American idea that was being put into practice when the war 
ended. Tests of this device proved it able to climb out of a shell-hole or over an embankment at an angle of 45 degrees 
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TRAINLOADS OF CRATED 


1903, the standard arm of the American dough- 
boy and, as our Army still believes, the best rifle 
ever made. These were manufactured exclu- 
sively in the Springfield and Rock Island Arsenals, 
having a combined production capacity of about 
700 a day; this has been speeded up to more than 
1,200 a day—but it takes half as many rifles as 
there are men to equip an army and it would 
take five years, at the highest rate reached in 
these plants, to arm the forces we had under arms 
on November 11th. Fortunately, there were 
plants in operation that had been working for two 
years and more on rifles for the British and Rus- 
sian governments, the Enfield rifle. Modified 
to use our regular ammunition and to resemble 
the Springfield in other details this rifle could be 
produced quickly and in large quantities. When 
the war ended we had on hand 2,105,000 of these 
new rifles, of which 987,000 were in France and 
106,000 more on the way; we had also 825,000 
Springfields, 513,000 of them in France. The 
number required to equip the forces we then had 
in the field was 1,626,000. Rifle production had 
exceeded the need by 80 per cent., and we had 
outstanding orders for 794,000 more Springfields 
and 1,681,000 of the new arm, which was coming 
through at an average rate of 41,000 a week! 
By June we would have had nearly 5,000,000 rifles. 

In the matter of rifles, as in the case of almost 
every other essential item of munitions, the 











TRUCKS LEAVING DETROIT 


United States was, at the signing of the armistice, 
producing at such a vastly faster rate than either 
France or Great Britain that our actual output 
already exceeded that of either of the chief Allies; 
in some items we had attained greater produc- 
tion in eighteen months than these countries had 
reached in more than four years. While actual 
comparative statistics are not obtainable for all 
items, here are a few compiled by the Ordnance 
Department of the Inter-Allied Bureau of Statis- 
tics, as of November 11, 1918: 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN FRANCE 
Rifles, total pro- 
duction 2,506,742 1,971,764 1,416,056 
Machine Guns 
and machine 
rifles, total 
production 181,662 181,404 29,238 


Rifle and ma- 
chine gun am- 
munition, 
rounds 

Rifle and ma- 
chine gun am- 
munition, 
three months 
(July, Aug., 
Sept. 1918) 


2,879,148,000 3,486,127,000 2,983,675,000 


277,894,000 259,769,000 - 139,845,000 


Of course, Great Britain and France had pro- 
duced immense numbers of rifles and machine 
guns before the period represented in the foregoing 
table began; our ammunition production was pro- 
ceeding at a rate of 55,000,000 rounds a week and 
would have reached a total of a thousand rounds 
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AMERICA’S MAIN RELIANCE IN THE AIR 


The DeHaviland Four observation and bombing airplane, of which we were making 260 a week when the armistice was signed. 
It has a speed of 135 miles an hour and carries two men 


per rifle, or approximately 4,500,000,000 rounds, 
by June. We had 429,000,000 rounds on hand in 
France when the armistice was signed and there 
were another 221,000,000 rounds on ships, en route 
to the A. E. F. 

The machine guns and machine rifles referred 
to in the foregoing table are the heavy and light 
Browning guns. Of the former, we had made 
50,000, shipped 16,000 of these to France, and 
had on hand nearly three times as many as the 
requirements of two full armies, with 97,000 more 
on order and deliveries coming through at the rate 
of 3,000 a week. There were 54,000 light Brown- 
ing rifles on hand when the war ended, 22,000 of 
them with Pershing’s men, 90 per cent. of all 
requirements for two armies; 210,000 more of 
these were on order and they were also coming 
through at 3,000 a week and speeding up. And 
this production is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that it was a development of sub- 
stantially only a year from the blue-prints of an 
entirely new weapon; rifle production could be 
begun at high speed, for the plants and tools were 
ready, needing but slight alteration; the Browning 
gun was new from the ground up in late 1917. 

As with machine guns, so with artillery; we 
had no plants available for the manufacture of 
mobile field artillery when we entered the war, 
and there were needed sizes and types of guns that 


we had never made in America. The only two 
gun manufacturers in the United States, the 
Bethlehem and Midvale Steel companies, were 
running to capacity on orders for the Allies, and, 
as I pointed out in the beginning, the Allies were 
our first line of defense and nothing was allowed 
to interfere with their supplies of munitions from 
America. There was nothing for our Army to 
do but to: find manufacturers who could and 
would undertake to learn the difficult art of gun- 
making, then build plants and equip them and 
go atit. We had to learn how to make gun forg- 
ings; we learned it so well that we were shipping 
1,000 gun forgings a month to the French ord- 
nance plants before the armistice was signed! 
In the beginning we adopted the French calibres 
and types of gun, for vital military reasons; this 
involved teaching literally thousands of American 
factories to use the metric system instead of the 
old-fashioned duodecimal measurements, to work 
to thousandths of an inch instead of sixteenths. 
Perhaps the best illustration of the progress we 
made is the fact that, whereas our Army in France 
used guns made for us inFrencharsenals, before the 
end of the war we were selling guns made in our 
new plants to the French! Such items as the 
investment of more than $300,000,000 in machine 
tools for ordnance manufacture indicate the vast- 
ness of the programme; some machinery ordered 
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at the beginning of the war had not been delivered 
when the armistice was signed. The Army’s 
needs could be met only after those of the Allies, 
of the Navy, and of the Shipping Board had been 
cared for. .Working under a handicap of such 
magnitude, our artillery production at the end 
of the war is shown in the condensed tabular 
statement on the following page. 

There is no space here to go into details, inter- 
esting as these are, of the almost superhuman ef- 
forts of American manufacturers that resulted 
in the establishment of a completely new industry 
—rather, a score of new industries—and the be- 
ginning of quantity production of articles requiring 
such precision of detail and absolute uniformity 
as modern artillery, in not much more than a 
year’s time. In the September, 1918, issue of 
Wor p’s Work, | described the difficulties that 
had to be overcome in getting the plant and tools 
ready for the manufacture of but one item of our 
artillery programme, the recuperators, or recoil 
mechanisms, of the 155-millimeter guns and 
howitzers. Multiply what the Dodge Brothers 
did in that instance by hundreds and you will have 
an approximate idea of what the whole programme 
involved. Incidentally, the best record we had 
made in artillery production up to the signing of 
the armistice was in these 155-millimeter howit- 
zers, weapons which we had never made in Amer- 
ica until after we had been in the ‘war for many 
months, and of which, as the table shows, we 
had produced 58 per cent. above our own re- 
quirements besides selling 275 to the French 
Government, which had ordered several hundred 
more from us. And while our stock on hand of 


these and of 75’s included a considerable quantity 
of both sizes purchased from the French, pro- 
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duction was going forward at a rate that would 
have provided our forces in France for the summer 
campaign of 1919 with all the artillery necessary 


‘to back up the largest force of infantry we could 


have put into the field against the Germans. 

While in the case of guns we were able not only 
to purchase from the surplus stocks of France 
and Great Britain in our early war activities but 
to take over some of the manufacturing facilities 
in this country originally employed on artillery 
production for those two nations, after their needs 
in guns had been supplied, there was never a 
time up to the signing of the armistice when the 
Allies were not dependent upon the United States 
for a considerable percentage of their shells and 
powder. Our ammunition production, therefore, 
even more than our gun production, had to be 
developed as a new industry in such a way as not 
to disturb the steady flow of ammunition to the 
Allies. There are stories as fascinating and ro- 
mantic as anything ever written by the novelists 
in the resourcefulness and ingenuity displayed in 
achieving this end, stories there is no room here to 
tell. How we developed a semi-steel that could be 
made from high-phosphorous iron when other 
ironore reserves had been fully allotted; how stove 
manufacturers undertook the impossible task of 
casting trench mortar shell from gray iron to 
micrometer dimensions and got away with it; 
these and hundreds of similar tales of American 
inventiveness and adaptability remain to be told 
in the yearstocome. But we did get ammunition 
into production, in huge and increasing volume. 
The record in figures is shown on page 562. 

To convert the “machined” shells in this 
table into “complete” rounds is a matter of 
propellants and explosives. In previous articles 
in WorLp’s Work | have told how our Govern- 
ment undertook to meet the terrific demand for 
fixed nitrogen, the basis of all high explosives and 
gunpowder, by the erection of huge plants for the 
extraction of nitrogen from the air, the stimula- 
tion of ammonia and toluol production from gas 
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works and coke ovens and by multiplying the 
imports of Chile nitrates. Here, again, we had 
to take care not to interfere with the supplies of 
the Allies, who had been obtaining a material pro- 
portion of their explosives from America from the 
time Germany began the war, in 1914. They 
were still dependent upon this country when hos- 
tilities ceased. Only a short time before the 
signing of the armistice a general order to the 
British Army specifically directed that all bar- 
rage fire should be with American nitro-cellulose 
powder, because its uniform consistency made 
accurate barrage firing possible with the least 
danger to the men behind the barrage through 
shells falling short. 

Our new nitrate plants had not begun to deliver 
their products when the war came to an end. 
Through the extension of existing plants and the 
adoption of ammonium nitrate in addition to 
TNT for the filling of high explosive shells 
there was at all times an adequate supply of 
powder and high explosives for our guns and shells, 
as fast as they could be produced. Smokeless 
powder was being delivered at the rate of 
4,800,000 pounds a week; high explosives at 
6,900,000 pounds a week; basing our require- 
ments on the need of two armies (48 divisions) 
for six months, with a 25 per cent. reserve, our 
stock of 165,000,000 pounds of powder on hand 
December Ist, was up to 72 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum need, and the 209,000,000 pounds of high 
explosives filled 96 per cent. of the need, similarly 
calculated. The diagrams on page 564 make 
the situation in respect of explosives clear at a 
glance. 


I wish I could stop to tell even a fractional per- 


centage of the wonder-stories that would il- 
luminate these somewhat bald statistics and with 
which the records of our war achievements fairly 
teem; particularly would it be of enthralling in- 
terest to follow the research and development 
work of the Division of Chemical Warfare, which 
was charged with the double duty of providing 
protection for our troops against the deadly 
gases hurled by the Germans, and of providing 
offensive gases even deadlier and means of hurling 
them against the Hun. We had devised a gas 
mask that was superior in every essential respect 
to any that the Allies had produced and had made 
in the Government’s own plant 3,258,467 of them, 
besides another matter of 1,829,123 manufactured 
under contract; we had developed and were begin- 
ning to put into production a still better mask, 
improved from the latest French type, and had de- 
livered more than a quarter of a million of these 
and were getting them out at better than 40,000 
a week. And on the gas offensive side, it is no 
exaggeration to say that, had the war gone on toa 
spring campaign, the United States would have 
been able literally to smother the German Army. 
Not only had we developed methods of making, 
in vastly greater quantities than any one else 
could produce them, all the varieties of gas that 
had been used since the Germans introduced this 
weapon in 1915, but there had been devised a new 
gas, so much more powerful than the deadly “ mus- 
tard” gas that it was estimated a shell charged 
with it would killor incapacitateseventy-two times 
as many men in a given area as a similar charge 
of mustard gas! How deadly that is, is illus- 
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trated by the story told of an officer in one of the 
Government gas plants who sat in a chair, on the 
back of which another officer had inadvertently 
rested his hand for a moment before removing 
the gloves he had worn in the gas plant; within 24 
hours the man who sat in the chair was dead from 
gas burns that affected his spinal cord! We had 
on hand when the war ended 419 tons of mustard 
gas, enough to load 419,000 shells, each capable 
of putting out of business every German caught 
within fifty yards of the place where it exploded; 
we had 654 tons of phosgene, 511 tons of chloro- 
picrin, 660 tons of white phosphorus for incendi- 
ary bombs, 303 tons of stannic tetrachloride and 
153 tons of titanium tetrachloride. No such 
concentration of deadly chemicals had ever been 
accomplished in all history; and of shells and pro- 
jectors for carrying these gases into the German 
ranks the production was comparable, both in 
actual quantity and rate of production, with that 
of high-explosive shells. 

It would be easily possible to expand the details 
of the tractor and motor truck programme of the 
Army into an article; I can deal here only with the 
net results achieved in the effort to make the 
A. E. F. by next summer practically independent 
of horse transportation. We had built, for in- 
stance, 2,010 ten-ton caterpillar tractors and 
1,586 of fifteen tons, for hauling great guns; we 
had 15,000 more of these two sizes under way. 
We were just beginning production of the two-and- 
one-half ton and twenty-ton tractors, eighteen of 
the former and 139 of the latter having been deliv- 
ered; the programme called for 5,000 of the small 
ones and 1,000 more of the big ones. We had ex- 





__ As this diagram shows, July, 1918, was the banner month 
in the shipbuilding programme in the number of keels laid 
and hulls launched 
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Diagrams showing (above) the proportion from month to 
month in tonnage deadweight, of steamships in the import 
trades and ships turned over to the Army; (below) tons dead- 
weight of U. S. controlled ships engaged in trade to Caribbean, 
Gulf, West Indies, South American West Coast, South Amer- 
ican East Coast and trans-Pacific ports in the six months 
preceding the end of the war 


perimented successfully in the mounting of big 
guns—up to eight-inch calibre—on caterpillar 
mounts, and we had speeded the caterpillar up to 
several times its old snail’s pace of four miles an 
hour. I raced across the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground recently with the Assistant Secretary of 
War, each riding in a caterpillar tractor that made 
better than 16 miles an hour over rough ground! 
Then we watched a tractor with an eight-inch 
gun mounted upon it plow its way through a for- 
est, brushing down ten-inch trees as it went. 
But these were not yet in production, nor was the 
Ford baby tank that can carry two men and a 
machine gun faster than any Army ever moved 
and which was to have begun coming through at 
the rate of 2,500 a month by spring, nor the new 
35-ton American tank propelled by a Liberty 
Motor. We had made something more than 
fifty Renault tanks on a French model, and had 
6,000 in process. 

Of trucks for carrying ammunition and supplies, 
we had under way a programme that would have 
given us by summer 137,142 of the two-ton, 
three-ton, and five-ton trucks in addition to 57,607 
already delivered; we had made 17,530 of the 
four-wheel-drive or “F.W. D.” trucks and had 
nearly 50,000 more coming through, while we had 
11,476 ambulances and 18,375 motor cars in ser- 
vice, with 29,421 motorcycles, and no practical 
limit to the possible production of these types. 














Diagram showing (in circle) total deliveries in millions of 
pounds of high explosives since the United States entered the 
war, and its distribution, including 20,000,000 pounds “wast- 
age”’ estimated to have been used in battle; (below) diagram 
which shows that while the supply of high explosives November 
Ist was not up to a six months’ supply for two armies, it was 
well above requirements for shells on hand 


I have purposely left until the last consideration 
of our’ progress in aviation, as it was disclosed 
when the sudden termination of the war made 
stock-taking necessary and possible. Hundreds 
of thousands of words have been written and more 
millions will be written in explanation of exactly 
what happened in the carrying out of America’s 
airplane programme. It all simmers dowr to this: 

Germany at all times had better airplanes than 
the Allies, though the Allies in the last year of the 
war had better engines, of which the Liberty 
Motor was the best. It is doubtful whether 
Germany at any time had as many as 2,500 
planes in service on the western front; the Allies 
held control of the air through numerical supe- 
riority. We had to supply the spruce and other 
lumber and much other material for the British, 
French, and Italian airplane factories, as well as 
develop a new industry in America, since the 
plants that were equipped to make airplanes 
when we entered the war were all working on 
Allied orders, which could not be interfered with. 
America entered the war just at a time when it 
‘was beginning to be realized that what was needed 
more than anything else was higher-powered 
engines and high-speed pursuit planes to protect 
the planes engaged in the main business of the 
aérial forces, observation of the enemy’s posi- 
tions, and movements. In the assignment of 
duties among the nations engaged in fighting 
Germany it fell to America’s lot to develop the 
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high-power engine; France and Great Britain 
had ample factory capacity and experience for 
the production of high-speed pursuit planes 
quickly to meet each new advance on the part 
of the clever and resourceful enemy. We were to 
furnish all the raw material possible for these 
planes, and to provide our own training, obser- 
vation, and bombing planes as rapidly as possible. 
So our Government placed orders with the French 
for $190,989,861 worth of planes, with the British 
for $35,000,000 worth and with the Italians for 
$11,500,000 worth, and so obtained an early 
supply of service planes while learning how to 
build machines for ourselves and developing a new 
engine. Out of 7,977 service planes ordered from 
the French there had been delivered, when the 
armistice was signed, 1,922; of 5,697 training 
planes we had received 2,258. And out of a 
programme of 22,500 planes to be made in 
America we had completed 12,285, divided as 
follows: 








SHIPMENTS OF COMPLETE AIRPLANES 


FIELDS AND 

TYPE A.E.F. | DEPOTS NAVY TOTAL 
Training Planes . . . . oO 8,170 140 8,310 
Service Planes . - o. a) OR 717 155 3,975 
Grand Total . 3,103 8,887 295 12,285 





Our service planes, chiefly the DeHaviland Four 
two-seated observation and bombing plane, were 
coming through at.an average rate of production 
of 260 a week; we had about all the training planes 





Diagram showing (in circle) smokeless powder production and 
distribution in millions of pounds; (below) diagram indicating 
our stock of smokeless powder was far below the requirement of 
a six months’ supply for two armies when the war ended 
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we would need and had completely trained 1,447 
pilots and 796 bombers and observers when the 
war ended. Here, again, one could write indefi- 
nitely of wonderful achievements in the face of 
fearful odds; the discovery of new sources of 
spruce, the devising of new methods of lumbering 
that produced 104,351,000 feet of airplane lumber 
in fourteen months, seasoned by a new process, 
70,000,000 feet of it going overseas to our Allies; 
the invention of a new fabric for wing-covering to 
replace the unobtainable Irish linen and the 
production of nearly 8,000,000 yards of it; the 
development of a score of new industrial processes 
and methods and the training of thousands of 
workmen and women in entirely new industrial 
arts and crafts. So, too, the development ot 
appliances for offense, defense, and observation 
and the obtaining of the materials with which to 
make them, as well as their manufacture, would 
make an interesting chapter in the industrial 
history of the war. The single item of 14,905 
negative lenses produced up to the signing of 
the armistice has behind it the story of the 
creation in America of an optical glass industry 
that once for all has set us free from the Ger- 
man Government subsidized lens-makers of 
Jena. 

As for the Liberty Motor, its story is almost too 
well known to readers of the WorLp’s Work to 
bear repetition here, even fragmentarily. Suffice 





Diagrams showing (above) the progressive increase in 
deadweight tonnage of ships engaged in Army cargo transport 
service from May 27 to Nov. 10, 1918, distributed between 
east-bound, west-bound, French ports and home ports; (below) 
analysis of the distribution of time of Army cargo transports 
in American ports between loading, docking, repairs, waiting 
convoy, and changing port 
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it that when peace came we had built 15,131 of 
these 440-horsepower engines as well as 16,683 of 
other types; that we had under way a programme 
calling for 51,100 Liberty Twelves and 8,000 
Liberty Eights and the machines were coming 
through at a rate faster than 5,000 a month, 
with the reasonable certainty that before summer 
the production would be 10,000 a month or more. 
Fhe British and the French were buying Liberty 
Motors from us, redesigning their airplanes to 
take the higher-powered engine. June would 
have seen the American Expeditionary Forces 
equipped with five or six times as many service 
airplanes as the Germans had ever been able to 
put into service at one time, all fitted with Lib- 
erty Motors, while the Allies would have been flying 
more Liberty-motored planes than of all other 
types of engine. 

To attempt a statistical detailed summary of 
an article already overburdened with figures 
would be wearisome; neither is it necessary to 
pursue the survey of our military resources into 
other fields nor to discuss the Navy’s contribu- 
tions and programme beyond pointing out that 
this arm of the service was better prepared for war 
to begin with, had a smaller programme to develop 
and worked under more advantageous conditions 
than were possible to the Army. What the facts 
and figures | have recited show, I believe, is that 
we went into the war almost completely unpre- 
pared in a military sense, considering the magni- 
tude of the struggle; that in the space of eighteen 
months we had reached a stage of preparedness 
whence it was possible to forecast with accuracy 
our full-powered participation within two years 
after our entry, and that the military power which 
America would have been able to exert, had the 
war continued to the spring campaign of 1919 
toward which all our preparations and energies 
were bending, would have been all but irre- 
sistible. 







































THE RED TERROR IN RUSSIA 









An Eye-Witness’s Story of the Mass Murders in Petrograd Directed by Lenine and Trotzky 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT 


WAS passing before the Chinese Gate of the 

old Tartar city in Moscow one afternoon 

last summer when | got a mental snapshot 

of the red terror that has made a lasting 

impression on me. The incident was com- 
monplace enough, but the composition of the 
picture seized the overwrought, terror-held im- 
agination which | in common with everyone, even 
including the Bolsheviki, was suffering from in 
Russia. 

The ancient Chinese Gate, ever remindful of 
the soft yielding of the Russians to outside, 
strange, particularly Oriental influences, was in 
the background. Before it, conspicuous among 
the lazy movements of the half-eastern, half- 
western crowd, passed a tall Mongolian soldier 
in the common Russian uniform, a bare auto- 
matic stuck in his belt flat on his stomach. He 
walked with a masterly stride like the other 
Mongolians who passed in and out of that gate 
hundreds of years ago among the same motley 
crowd of Russian peasants. And well he might 
feel his power, for he was one of the executioners 
hired by the Bolsheviki to take their prisoners— 
officers, bourgeois, peasants who objected to their 
dictatorship, anybody they did not like—and, 
forcing them to kneel in dark corners, to put that 
same automatic behind their ears and blow their 
heads off. 

Just as he passed a load of his victims came 
sliding by. A modern police van, smooth-running, 
its dark green paint barely scratched, the only 
neat-looking thing left in Moscow, slipped si- 
lently across the square into the picture—bound 
for the Kremlin. It held ordinarily perhaps 
thirty persons, but was so tightly crowded | could 
see several heads through the tiny grating at the 
rear. Among them I recognized a young officer, 
who was soldier and nothing more. He was 
arrested simply because he was an officer, taken 
as a “hostage,” and, as he was on his way to the 
- Extraordinary Commission Against Counter- 
revolution, Speculation, and Sabotage, I did not 
have the slightest expectation of ever seeing him 
again. I never even knew his fate, nor did his 
family. He took a ride in the Bolshevist “tum- 
bril,” and that was all any one ever knew. That 
is one of the most terrible things about the red 
terror. 


The next. most terrible thing about the terror 
is that it was undertaken by the Bolsheviki as a 
political move. They put it into execution coldly, 
tried it out as an experiment on what the great 
Socialist newspaper, the Vorwaerts, referred to 
“as the living body of society.” Recently in Co- 
penhagen, I met a Bolshevik from Moscow and 
I asked him about the terror. “Most of us think 
now it was a mistake,” he replied, calmly. “A 
fine time to discover your mistake,” I replied, 
“after you have murdered between 25,000 and 
50,000 people.” It was in Copenhagen I made 
this bitter comment. In Moscow, I should not 
have dared. 

The spirit of the red terror was obvious in 
Russia from the moment of the original revolu- 
tion. The soldiers who killed their officers, the 
sailors who drowned their commanders, were ter- 
rorists. On the third and fourth day of the 
original revolution I expected any moment to 
hear the mass-slaughter of the civilians had be- 
gun. But the situation flattened out, and, except 
for the usual isolated killings of property owners 
by peasants, the amount of murder actuated by 
hatred in Russia was extraordinarily small during 
the spring and summer of 1917. It looked as if 
Russia might have something like permanent 
political freedom, and even the Jewish pogroms 
ceased. 

The body which has been responsible for much 
of the red terror since the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
was organized immediately after the Bolshevist 
revolution and was anything but terrorist to begin 
with. For one thing it was then in the hands of 
Russian workmen, and not dominated by inter- 
national adventurers. I remember well its first 
trial. Countess Panin, a kindly little woman 
known to all Russia as a philanthrophist, had had 
charge of the hospitals and orphans under Ker- 
ensky, and, following the Bolshevist coup d'état, 
refused to give her funds to the usurpers. I think 
the charge was high treason, but the charge was 
a mere matter of words. She had opposed the 
Bolsheviki; that was the real crime. The court, 
Petrograd workmen, a mixture of Slav ferocity 
and gentleness, listened sagely to the testimony, 
which, of course, was very biased, and decided 
to dismiss the little countess with public rebuke! 
The second trial was that of Pouriskkevitch, a 
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violent monarchist and a fool. He was caught 
in some absurd monarchistic plot, and the evi- 
dence was good. The court sentenced him to 
four years’ hard labor, and then, because he was 
sick, really because he was an ass, sent him on his 
way. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal did not last very 
long in such hands. That was not the kind of 
court planned by Lenine and Trotzky. They 
soon put it in the hands of their obedient lieu- 
tenant, the little Ukrainian, Krylenko, the sub- 
lieutenant who was commander-in-chief of the 
Russian Army in the days when it demobilized 
itself and ignored his orders. He is president of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal yet. It is easy 
enough to get hireling soldiers, whether Letts or 
Chinamen,' to execute your political enemies. 

The real terror did not begin until after the 
signing of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, long after 
in fact. Up to that time the Bolsheviki had 
things their own way. The demand for peace in 
Russia, any kind of peace, shameful if necessary, 
was so strong among the uneducated Russian 
masses, that counter revolution had no chance. 
There was a Chouan movement that never died, 
and never has died, among the Cossacks, but 
it was powerless. And, if there was any shame 
in the mass of the Russian. army for deserting 
its Allies, Trotzky had plenty of sophistical words 
to prove that the only possible shame was to 
fight another day. 

So it was only after Russia felt herself out of the 
war that opposition worth mentioning began men- 
acing the doctrinaire leaders of the Bolsheviki, 
who had proved from the start their inability to 
organize anything constructive. Opposition to 
them everywhere throughout the country had 
never ceased, and to combat it they organized 
the Extraordinary Commission against Counter- 
revolution, Speculation, and Sabotage. With 
a government based on usurped power, influential 
only until it got the country out of war, and from 
that time on backed by a very small minority 
of the population, this Extraordinary Commission 
had an opportunity to do as it liked. It had no 
laws whatsoever to check it, and as soon as it 
had been in the exercise of its power a short time, 
it was no longer even bound by the government. 

During April and May, 1918, when the Extraor- 
dinary Commission began exercising its arbi- 
trary power, I was in Sweden, but I returned to 
Russia in June and remained until September, the 
period during which the red terror developed into 
a concrete movement. Meanwhile Petrograd, 
not liking the moving of the central government 
to Moscow, thus depriving the Petrograd work- 
men of the power to which they had become used, 
had formed the Commune of the North which 
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pretended to govern northern ‘Russia, but only 
succeeded in governing Petrograd with the terror 
inspired by its own Extraordinary Commission. 
Moscow had the chief Extraordinary Commis- 
sion which reached out its long arm into all parts 
of Russia not strong enough to combat it, but 
Petrograd maintained its independence of action. 

When | left Petrograd two months previously 
the local government of Petrograd was in the 
hands of the Soviet, which governed badly but 
with a certain laziness only sporadically ferocious 
which made life possible for those who did not 
come directly under its displeasure. Its presi- 
dent, the Bolshevist Zinoviev, placed there by 
Lenine, was forever laying every ill at the door of 
the bourgeoisie and trying by every art of 
a mediocre demagogue to induce the people to rise 
against the bourgeoisie, but he could not succeed. 
It took the single-handed power of Ouritzky, the 
adventurer, who became president of Petrograd’s 
Extraordinary Commission, to give the bour- 
geoisie and all other enemies of the Bolsheviki, 
among them by this time most of the peasants, 
a due fear of the dictature of the proletariat. 
Ouritzky was himself a mere adventurer, who 
openly led a riotous life in Petrograd, made a 
great fortune himself by bribes and speculation, got 
most of it into foreign banks, but was shot before 
he got away. His more recent accumulations, 
4,500,000 rubles, were discovered after his death 
in Petrograd, and nationalized solemnly by the 
Petrograd Soviet, but the Petrograd Soviet was 
unable to give back the lives of the “512 bour- 
geois hostages” who were shot in vengeance for 
his death. 

The red terror really began with Ouritzky’s 
death, that is to say, began on a scale that at- 
tracted foreign attention. But from the moment 
the Extraordinary Commission came _ into 
being several months previously it began exer- 
cising an arbitrary rule and terrorized everyone 
who fell under its displeasure. It would be more 
correct to say the red terror began with the dic- 
tature of the proletariat, but that the mass 
murders began only when the Bolsheviki felt 
their power threatened after the Fifth All- 
Russian Soviet at Moscow, July 5th, when the fan- 
atic little Maria Spiridonovo made Lenine quail 
before her stinging words by saying that the Bol- 
sheviki had failed, that the peasants were all 
against them, only a small portion of the work- 
men were with them, and that they were backed 
by the hooligans and the worst elements in the 
population. For that little Spiridonovo has 
been in jail ever since, though the charge against 
her is that she was in the plot that resulted in the 
murder of the German Ambassador Mirbach. 

As Spiridonovo was the leader of the Left 















Social Revolutionists who helped the Bolsheviki 
stabilize their power during the winter and joined 
with them in driving out the Constitutional As- 
sembly, the disaffection of the mad little woman 
was a severe blow to them. It meant that event- 
ually all the peasants would be against them, 
and some immediately. They could not count 
on remaining dictators of Russia more than a few 
weeks without extraordinary procedures. 
they adopted the terror programme. Trotzky, 
Zinoviev, Carl Radek, Svertloff, all with con- 
sciences as hard as nails, had long been for it, 
and now they were able to talk down the rest 
whose consciences were no better but who were 
inclined to believe that those who live by the 
sword are likely to die by the sword. | have 
often heard a distinction made in favor of Lenine 
in this respect, but it is undeserved. He sup- 
ported all the decrees of the terror. 

Incidents of actual terrorism are to me all in- 
tertwined with parallel examples of Bolshevist 
mentality, also explicative of the state of mind 
which could declare a terror. Zinoviev, Pres- 
ident of the Petrograd Soviet, for instance, in 
the same days of July, when the mass arrests 
of “bourgeois hostages’ were taking place, 
began intensifying his campaign to rouse the work- 
men to go out and slaughter the rest of the citizens 
where found. He had been at it for months, but 
the Petrograd workmen, played upon as they had 
been for years by these furious fanatics, would 
not go out and kill the bourgeoisie in cold blood. 
Then, in July, came the cholera, intensified by 
the long, slow starvation to which Bolshevist dis- 
organization had subjected the whole of Pet- 
rograd. It came violently, a thousand cases in 
one day, nearly half dying. The city was stricken, 
every doctor was in the hospitals or working night 
and day with the sick. That particular night | 
knew the Soviet was going to meet to take action 
and | was interested to go because | knew the 
burning question of free commerce to relieve the 
food situation and end the absurd unsuccessful 
food nationalization was bound to come up. But 
I could not go because my friend, with whom | 
lived, was attacked by the cholera. I knewa 
dozen doctors but could not get one. Finally by 
telephone | got one at a hospital and he author- 
ized a drug store by telephone to sell me tincture 
of opium for him and with that we were able, 
by working all night, to save his life. 

In the morning, relieved that the crisis was 
past, | walked out to quiet my nerves and bought a 
copy of the official newspaper, the Communa. 
In it was the report of the night’s meeting. The 
food monopolization question had been raised, | 
found, but Zinoviev, seeing the danger of losing 
the Bolshevist grip, turned the thoughts of these 
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simple men from the point at issue, as he had 
done a hundred times before, by delivering a pass- 
ionate demagogic address, laying the cholera 
epidemic at the doors of the bourgeoisie, saying 
it was their doing. That was to be expected of 
him, but then he went on to say something for 
which this earth has no fitting punishment. He 
said that “we,” the workmen, would put a stop 
to the epidemic, and if the bourgeois doctors did 
not do their duty, they would be shot on the spot. 
Emphasizing his point, evidently feeling he had 
nearly passed his political crisis, he said: “Any 
workman who finds a doctor is not doing his 
duty right must kill him.” As the deaths were 
inevitable, this was a call to the assassination of 
every doctor in Petrograd. To the credit of the 
Petrograd workmen I must add I heard of no 
doctor being killed, but that does not let off 
Zinoviev. As if he did not know doctors always 
do their duty, especially in Russia where in times 
of epidemic their heroism is classic. In the 
country if the epidemic does not kill them, the 
peasants do. Politics knows nothing more con- 
temptible than this effort to make political capital 
out of a common calamity. 

I cannot write about the terror coldly because 
I lived it, my friends were victims of it. Night 
after night I lay and waited for them to come and 
take me, too. For some reason, not quite clear 
though, they left us Americans alone. | have no 
idea what help or shelter they could have expected 
from the “imperial American Government.” 

Life under these conditions in Russia was not 
bearable, and individuals set about fighting ter- 
ror with terror. One young man killed Our- 
itzky. A young woman tried to kill Lenine. 
“The White Terror,” cried the Bolsheviki, “we 
must fight it with the Red Terror.”” The same old 
dishonest way of turning things. They had by 
this time a goodly number of hostages, not only in 
Moscow and Petrograd, but in the provincial cities 
and the small towns everywhere and killed hun- 
dreds in vengeance. Most of these murdered 
hostages had never seen or heard of the attempted 
assassination. The record of terrorism in the pro- 
vinces of Russia never can be told. 


THE BOURGEOIS HOSTAGES 


As I am here in Berlin, with none of my docu- 
mentary proofs, I cannot cite from the Bolshevist 
papers. But in the month of September, these 
official organs were full of the lists of hostages 
killed “to fight the White Terror.” The Bolshe- 
viki, blind with their own rage, set down in their 
own official organs, the Pravda and I[svestia 
of Moscow, and the Communa, and Pravda of 
Petrograd, the records of their own killings. | can 
only give out of my memory the one definite 

















figure, 512, shot to avenge the death of Ouritzky, 
the scoundrel, whose rascality they later dis- 
covered. But when they discovered it, there was 
no regret at the hostages slaughtered because 
they wanted to kill them as “boorjooy” hostages 
anyhow. It was indifferent to them whether 
they killed them because Ouritzky, or Ouritzky’s 
dog, was killed. 

Then, in September, came the culminating act 
of the Bolshevist Government, the manifest of 
September, written by Carl Radek, the most 
terrible document of which the brain of man was 
ever guilty. I will not attempt to quote it as | 
have not the manifest before me, but the tense of it 
was that every workman or peasant was immedi- 
ately to kill, without parley, any one whom he sus- 
pected of counter-revolutionary tendencies. This 
threw down every bar, laid the way wide open to 
personal vengeance, plunder, and anarchy. The 
death and suffering that has occurred in Russia on 
account of this sweeping manifest passes all 
possibility of reckoning. It ended the last bit 
of justice between man and man in Russia. It 
turned loose anarchy in a situation filled with 
hate. It turned every man against his neighbor, 
made every house a fortress, and assured the 
deaths of: tens of thousands of the only people 
who could possibly reconstruct Russia. 

The Extraordinary Commission did its best to 
reduce the capable portion of the Russian pop- 
ulation. It set about it systematically, even 
arresting people by occupations. The Russian 
engineers, for instance, are essential to the carry- 
ing on of that vast, scattered country, so the Bol- 
sheviki began in September arresting them on any 
flimsy excuse and executing them out of hand. 
There was little pretence of trial, the Tribunal 
under Krylenko, and the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, presided during the worst of the Terror 
by a little Lett fanatic named Peters, divided up 
the work of signing death warrants, and were only 
occasionally interrupted-in the orderly procedure 
of their assassinations by persistent pleaders for 
mercy, but the automatic pistols worked in the 
cellars of the Lubianka and the other prisons of 
Russia without ceasing. There is no use trying 
to give figures. The actual deaths from the Red 
Terror must surpass all estimates. By one kind 
of terrorism or another, the deaths in Russia in the 
autumn of 1918 must have averaged a thousand 
aday. As the total deaths of the French Revolu- 
tion from the fall of the Bastille to the beheading 
of Robespierre was only about ten thousand, the 
difference is noticeable. Except for the affair 
of the Conciergerie, there was also in France some 
pretence at- trial. Nor was there anything to 
match the manifest of September, the product of 
Radek, the Austrian. 
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But violent death was not enough. Fifty toa 
hundred thousand victims even is only a fraction 
of ten millions. So the Bolsheviki had to think 
of a more general terror, and they decided to starve 
people to death. By trying to run a food supply 
which they were incapable of organizing they had 
already practically starved the city populations 
of all classes, but now they set about finally to 
Starve everyone except actual workmen. They 
had long had a system of cards by which the city 
populations were divided into four groups. Cat- 
egory No. 1 contained only men who worked hard 
with their hands. Category No. 2 contained 
those who worked less hard. Category No. 3 
contained the liberal professions. I, as writer, 
had cards of the third category. The fourth 
category contained all who had an income from 
property or invested money. The plan was, and 
is, to make the third and fourth categories die of 
starvation. They cannot go to work with their 
hands, and thus get cards of first or second cat- 
egory. There is nothing for them to do, accord- 
ing to the plan, except to die. They are educated 
wrong, so they must die. 

Of course, they did not all die off in a few days of 
starvation. They evaded the law and peasants, 
who were also openly disobeying the law, risked 
being shot by the Red Guard and came into the 
cities with their produce. So they live on, some- 
how, many dying slowly and all with their vital- 
ity and chances of recuperation greatly reduced. 
They are forbidden to buy anything, and the Red 
Guards are in the markets to see that the pur- 
chasers have only- cards of the first and second 
categories. But the simple Russian people are 
themselves not so cruel as the Bolsheviki who are 
trying to lead them, somehow it is arranged, 
though with trouble. Since July 26th the fourth 
category has had only two herrings daily, and the 
third category was put on the same diet a few 
weeks later. 1 was supposed to be so nourished, 
but, in point of fact, | never ate a herring in 
Russia. I got food illegally. But, as the first 
category gets from 50 to 100 grams of bread a day 
and the second category but 25 to 50 grams, 
there has not been much to choose between being 
a member of the bourgeoisie or of the prole- 
tariat. All have had to buy illegally or starve. 

The Terror is having a certain success. It is 
gradually killing off all the culture there was in 
Russia, and, if it could go on long enough, there 
would be simply an aggregation of villages, some 
at peace, others at war. The cities have steadily 
disintegrated, and, after a year in power, the 
Bolsheviki have not one constructive act to their 
credit. But they are still in power, late in Nov- 
ember as I write, and while they remain in power 
the Red Terror will continue. 
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REHABILITATION OR INTERVENTION? 


The Attitude of Carranza—Pan-Latinism vs. Pan-Americanism 


BY 
WILLIAM GATES 


T THE opening of the Mexican Con- 
gress in September, President Car- 
ranza transmitted a long annual 
message on the nation’s affairs. After 
some three columns on internal affairs, 

largely devoted to the States—actually compris- 
ing nearly all southern Mexico—now in a state of 
secession or armed resistance to the Federal 
forces, the President took up foreign relations. 
Restating Mexico’s position of “sincere and 
strict neutrality,” the President proceeds to 
devote more than two columns to the “many” 
invasions upon Mexico’s dignity and sovereignty 
on the part of the Unitéd States. Our Trading 
with the Enemy (with the consequent black lists) 
Act is declared an unwarranted invasion of the 
rights of a neutral; we are charged with violating 
even her diplomatic and official correspondence 
(?-—the Zimmermann note), wrongful presence 
and acts in her territorial waters, wrongful 
enlistment and sending of Mexicans to the front, 
etc. Then follows immediately “the Principles 
of Mexico’s International Policy.” 


The desire that all nations, but especially the Latin- 
American, whose specific phenomena are the same as 
ours, shall in their policy and legislation follow the 
same international principles as those supported by 
Mexico, has given a special doctrinal value to these 
latter; especially when it is considered that they were 
formulated by myself while still First Chief of the Con- 
stitutionalist Army, invested with the Executive Power 
of the Nation, in the very midst of the revolutionary 
struggle, and that they then were designed to inform 
the whole world as to the objects of that struggle, and our 
desires for peace and Latin-American confraternity. 
The directing ideas are few and simple; they reduce 
themselves to proclaiming: 

All countries are equal; their institutions, laws and 
sovereignty are to be mutually and scrupulously re- 
spected. 

No country shall intervene in any form or for any 





reason in the internal affairs of another. All must 
submit themselves strictly and without exception to the 
universal principle of non-intervention. 

No individual can claim a better position than those 
of the citizens of the country to which he goes to estab- 
lish himself, nor make of his status as foreigner a title 
to protection and privilege. Nationals and foreigners 
must be equal before the Sovereignty of the country 
where they are. And finally: 

Legislation should be: uniform and equal as far as 
possible, establishing no distinctions by reason of na- 
tionality, except as refers to the exercise of the Sover- 
eignty. 

Out of these principles will come the profound modi- 
fication of the present-day concept of diplomacy. That 
should not serve for the protection of individual inter- 
ests nor for the placing at their service the force and 
majesty of their nations. Neither should it serve for 
the exercise of pressure upon the governments of weak 
countries, to secure modification of laws that do not 
please the subiects of the more powerful nations. ‘ 


In brief, equality, mutual respect for institutions, 
and the firm and constant determination of not inter- 
vening under any pretext in the interior affairs of other 
countries, have been the fundamentals of the interna- 
tional policy of my administration. 


The Message then sets forth “two important 
incidents” in this connection: first the recall of the 
Minister to Cuba, and second, the petroleum 
legislation. The latter is dealt with at length in 
several parts of the message; which also sets forth 
passim various other complaints against our 
invasions of Mexico’s rights. No other country 
but the United States comes in for criticism 
anywhere in the message. Under the head of the 
Department of Hacienda (Treasury) is the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


The restrictions placed by the belligerent countries 
upon international trade have in certain cases created 
difficult situations for the foreign commerce of the Re- 

















public. These difficulties led the Executive to solicit 
the authority, which was duly granted by the Congress, 
for establishing differential tariffs upon foreign trade, 
for the purpose of favoring those nations which had not 
placed restrictions on their trade with Mexico, Un- 
fortunately, the present obstacles in communications 
with the neutral countries have so far made the use 
of this authority impracticable, though it will still be 
of great advantage in the future. 


After the fall of Huerta and the entry on Aug- 
ust 20, 1914, of the revolutionary forces into 
Mexico City, a breach speedily developed whose 
motives were far from clear at the time, and which 
still is entirely not understood in this country. 
But later events placed the causes in complete 
clarity, and showed besides that Carranza must 
have had his policy fully developed even before 
that time, in his own mind—just as he says above. 
In the resulting split, the Convention party stood 
for the immediate and primary resolution of the 
internal questions involved in the Revolution; 
their great care was the small farmer, his restitu- 
tion and upbuilding; they were determined also 
upon the betterment of the laboring classes, but 
were not extremists of the I.W.W. type, which 
they expressly rejected; in international affairs, 
rather sympathetically neutral or definitely pro- 
Ally, not anti-Yankee, and specifically not pro- 
German. Their purposes and policy were wholly 
interior, agrarian and social-economic. 

Carranza’s, on the other hand, were markedly 
the opposite. Instead of devoting himself to 
care for the small farmers first, he entered into 
a definite agreement with the I.W.W., whereby 
the members of that organization were to be the 
“unmobilized soldiers” in the fight against the 
“exploiting” class. He entered into a definite 
understanding and codperation with Germany, 
not after the Zimmermann note, but at the opening 
of 1915, if not earlier. And most of all, he set 
himself to the development of Pan-Latinism— 
with Mexico as the leader, against the Saxon. 
Impeded by the others from establishing himself 
in the capital, and receiving from us the gift of 
Vera Cruz, November 23, 1914, he issued on 
December 12th a decree which reveals his entire 
policy, and in which among other things, he 
declares himself charged with the duty of legis- 
lating “revision of the. laws relative to the ex- 
ploitation of mines, petroleum, waters, forests 
and other national resources, to destroy the 
monopolies created by the old régime, and prevent 
the formation of new ones,”’ and whatever other 
laws seem called for to secure the people their 
rights. All these laws, once in session the Na- 
tional Congress, are to be submitted to that 
body for its “ratification, amendment or sup- 
plementing,”—nothing said of their rejection. 
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This decree of December 12, 1914 was read in 
full by Sr. Luis Cabrera at the Mexican session 
of the American Academy of Political Science, 
in November, 1916, with the comment that it 
“has been the rule under which the construction 
of Mexico is being carried out by the Revolu- 
tionary Government.” 

In short, we have here to deal with a definite 
and positive policy, going back at least a year 
before our recognition of the Carranza Govern- 
ment, and never lost sight of or abandoned in the 
smallest degree since. A policy of Pan-Latinism 
wherein we as the representatives of exploiting 
capitalism are the enemy, and to which end alli- 
ance with International Syndicalism on the one 
hand, and Germany on the other, is sought as 
against us and our imperialistic allies. On De- 
cember 26, 1915, Carranza said at San Luis Potosi: 


The European nations are tearing each other to 
pieces, seeking to reach a decision by means of war; 
but those who maintain that struggle, which is not so 
much one of national defense as of commercial inter 
ests, do not feel nor appreciate all the misery brought 
about by their act, and think only of their immense 
personal interests [of course this means the Allies—not 
Germany], without wasting one thought on the interests 
of the miserable ones who fall victims to the struggle. 
' Mexico is the only country in America which, 
after three centuries of foreign rule and colonization, and 
after one century of internal strife, has become a nation 
which should be the model for all Spanish-America. 


These last sentences were part of a pamphlet 
entitled “Manifest Destiny” ! 

These paragraphs which I have here copied 
are not to be dismissed as a mere case of meg- 
alomania, however real that might be. They 
are the index to one of the most serious and dif- 
ficult of all the problems for which we have to 
seek a solution to-day. And the problem essen- 
tially is ours. And also, it has not been lightened 
nor solved in the least by the termination of the 
war and the defeat of Germany. On the con- 
trary, it has been made more complex and dif- 
ficult than it was even last summer—just because 
the war has ended. 

A political alliance between “democratic” 
Mexico and the Hohenzollern dynasty had mani- 
fest incongruities and difficulties; a coéperation 
between “labor-union” Mexico and a new needy 
socialistic Germany, befriended by President 
Wilson, is impregnable. 

As this article is being written, the delegates 
of the belligerent nations are assembling at Paris 
for the Peace Conference, to close the war and 
adjust its resulting problems. We may express 
the scope of the Versailles Conference as fourfold: 
First, questions of territory and reparation—in 
Europe; Second, incidental to the first, the Ger- 
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man colonies—a question not touching the 
Americas at any point; Third, commercial co- 
operation or reciprocity in some practical form 
for the common good among those who have 
fought side by side against commercial slavery— 
the answer of the Allies to the Herzog post-war 
plans: and Fourth, broadly, how the present en- 
tente for the protection of civilization may be 
used toward a codperation that may in time 
develop into a longed-for international union: 
otherwise stated, the broadening and strengthen- 
ing of International Law. 

With the first two points Mexico has nothing 
whatever to do. As to the third, she has already 
placed herself intentionally on the German, 
anti-Ally side; it is an essential part of Carranza’s 
policy that she stay there, to build up his Pan- 
Latinism; and it is also something we cannot 
prevent, and which cannot form part of the Ver- 
sailles negotiations. Mexico has been kept 
“strictly neutral,” and the war having ceased, is 
now free to form any trade alliances she wishes, 
carrying out to the full the still unused authority 
cited above. And Mexico, if Carranza con- 
tinues to rule her, is going to do it, no matter 
what we say. 

As to point four, Carranza has his own ideas 
of the future International Law, as seen above. 
As a sovereign nation, Mexico may claim a right 
to contribute to the discussion. Whether she 
does so, or goes on her Pan-Latin course without 
that, her plans are directed against us and the 
Allies specifically; and besides set up at once, 
now, an irreconcilable conflict of objects. Weaim 
at a world concert; Carranza proclaims the 
extreme of national legal isolation. His pur- 
poses would indeed “profoundly modify”’ future 
diplomacy and International Law—out of exist- 
ence. In some form International Law is tending 
toward an international policing; Carranza de- 
clares that exactly that must stop forever. With 
true scholastic sophistry, he calls for an Inter- 
national Law that denies its own essence. 

We are learning things fast these days, now 
that the lid is being lifted from many things which 
have been kept covered, and it is vital that we 
now understand that Carranza has committed 
himself to this whole plan, including the German 
alliance, from the very beginning—certainly from 
1914, and almost certainly from 1913. He nat- 
urally did not tell us openly; and to have foreseen 
it then would have been more impossible than for 
Americans and Englishmen to foresee the war— 
back in 1898. But it has now become easy to 
trace it back inevitably; we can, in short, now be- 
gin to put the Mexican puzzle together. 

It has been so difficult for us to comprehend 
the psychology of Germany’s hypocrisy, that 
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even now an item that documentary evidence is 
being discovered of Germany’s plans to bring 
about the war can get a place on the front page. 
But Carranza and his generals from the very start 
were hypnotized with the German system, and 
just as convinced as any German that the war 
was a just one of defense against “exploiting Eng- 
land.” To this view Carranza’s whole attitude 
toward the high finance of the Dfaz period 
brought him naturally. German investments 
in Mexico were insignificant; but all of Mexico’s 
great natural products he saw in the grip of 
the United States and England: oil, copper, rail- 
roads, hemp. No need here to discuss whether 
those facts had been to Mexico’s good or ill; 
Carranza saw them as evil, and anti-national, and 
set out to destroy them. See the decree of De- 
cember, 1914. And he very naturally made 
himself Germany’s friend, that she might be his. 
Also he and his generals being militaristic and 
governmentally autocratic by inheritance and 
training, fell completely for the myth of Ger- 
many’s “efficiency.”” Not one of them democrats 
in the smallest degree, when it comes to them- 
selves in power, think what a dream of greatness 
the German system awoke in them! 

Some time in 1915 Governor (and General) 
Alvarado was at a dinner in Yucatan, with several 
vice-consuls present from the south of Europe. 
During the conversation he broke out: “You 
Latin races of Europe are all past your time and 
decadent; you need Germany to conquer you and 
make you fit for something.” 

It is necessary to read again the sentences from 
the San Lufs Potosf speech, and understand that 
they represented the German propaganda of 
that day. The European nations, fighting “not 
a defensive war, but one of selfish interest,’’ were 
not the Central Powers, were not even all the 
belligerent nations, but the caricature ogre 
John Bull, and later, Uncle Sam. When we see 
that, and relate that to the decree of December, 
1914, to the Constitution of 1917, the telegram on 
the Kaiser’s birthday in 1918, the appeal to neu- 
trals to stop the shipment of munitions, to the 
petroleum decrees, and to Mexico’s “strict neu- 
trality,” we have the key to the Mexican situa- 
tion. To these utterances are also to be added 
the Meixueiro* letters, just published (in North 
American Review for January). 

Before leaving this matter, if we want further 
illumination, now that we are getting our eyes a 
little bit open in the United States, let this con- 
nection suffice. In 1907, William Bayard Hale 


had the famous interview with the Kaiser on his 
yacht, whose report was suppressed at the last 
moment in the Century. After writing Woodrow 
“*Pronounced May-hwayro. 

















Wilson’s biography, in 1913 he edited his speeches 
under the title The New Freedom. In that year 
President Wilson had determined upon the elimin- 
ation of Huerta, in order to establish democracy 
in Mexico by the consent of the governed; Hale 
goes to northern Mexico, and spends much 
time with Carranza, bringing back (as it is under- 
stood) information to President Wilson. Almost 
immediately thereafter Hale goes on the German 
Embassy payroll at $15,000 a year. And then 
early in 1915 the present German Minister to 
Mexico, Von Eckhardt, arrived at Vera Cruz, 
officially accredited to the Carranza Government, 
many months before our recognition. 

During the whole period of the war, Mexico’s 
neutrality has been exactly of the same type as 
the “forty years’ peace” which the Kaiser main- 
tained in Europe. It would have been most un- 
wise to tell us all about it; but let us now make no 
mistake whatever: Carranza’s policy in all this 
time has been just as definite, consistent and pur- 
poseful as was Germany’s. It is wholly certain 
that he looked forward through a German- 
Mexican alliance, to the overthrow of the world- 
grabbing, exploiting Saxon; and then the rise of 
Mexico on this continent to a world-power, “the 
model for all Spanish America.” It is morally 
certain that he hoped also to invite in Japan—too 
honorable however, on her part, to yield. 

During the war, and especially in the critical 
months of last spring and summer, hostilities be- 
tween us and Carranza, to hamper us and help 
Germany, were more than a threat. Carranza 
expected them, and was preparing for them; had 
Germany broken through to Paris and the sea, it 
is as certain as can be that Mexico would have de- 
clared war, inorder to get the seat at the peace table 
promised her much more definitely than in the 
specific Zimmermann note. There is documen- 
tary evidence of this. 

But after July 18th, and above all now, Car- 
ranza has surely seen the light! Such is the gen- 
eral public view—if one can speak of a public 
view where there is such complete and confessed 
ignorance of all the facts. Also, it has been the 
policy of the present Administration, for reasons 
which we have not yet reached in the. present 
paper, to support Carranza through thick and 
thin (usually thick). And it would probably 
not be doing the attitude of the Administration 
an injustice, to believe that it also has been un- 
able to conceive that Carranza would not recog- 
nize our oft-repeated good-will, and the manifest 
destiny of the American nations to be in peaceful 
concert. : 

_ But, just because the war is over, the actual 
situation is more difficult than ever. Had war 


broken out with Carranza, he would have fallen 
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with Germany; then, we retiring our Army, a 
Mexican Government of opposite policy would 
have taken his place; and then with our financial 
help would have set out to rehabilitate the coun- 
try, on saner lines. In fact we would hardly 
have had to send an armed force at all; for the sit- 
uation in Mexico through all 1918 was such that 
only with a recognition of belligerency and the 
right to secure arms through Salina Cruz as well as 
Tampico and the north, the various State forces 
could have overthrown Carranza. And the whole 
question of Mexico’s reconstruction and actual 
democracy would have become part of the Agenda 
of the day. The thing would have been put to 
issue, Which now it is not. 

We may go to the limit in imposing penalties 
upon Germany, in requiring that she pay for what 
she has wantonly destroyed, in taking steps that 
she shall not soon again try the military adven- 
ture, in setting up among ourselves such a broad 
and enlightened inter-Allied commercial rela- 
tionship as shall both morally and potentially 
counter-affect her Herzog plans, and in devising 
some form of a League or Entente of Nations 
“for the policing of civilization. We may do all 
those things; but we cannot cause Germany to 
cease to live, nor do we intend to try. We are 
not going to do to her what she would have done 
to us. She will seek trade preferences. Even if 
the Entente nations do not boycott her (as they 
will not completely, in any case) she gets no 
preferences there. Africa will be closed to her. 
So will southern and eastern Asia; the United 
States, Canada, and a part of South America. 
But we are not yet entering a period of universal 
harmony. She will still have as most willing 
and ready allies—the International Syndicalists 
(call them what. you will, Bolsheviki, I.W.W., 
everywhere), and Carranza. I donot say Mexico, 
for Mexico is not Carranza, but is only held by 
him and his generals by terror, and the shortage 
of supplies. There will also be all sorts of op- 
portunities throughout South America for trouble. 
Brazil will be with us; but she has her problem in 
her southern states. Argentina, Chile, Salvador 
have fallen under the Carranza call, and the 
latter at least responded with an actual treaty 
which had to remain ineffective. After the war, 
except for doubtful Russia, Latin-America will be 
Germany’s only hope. 

In short, the one great political problem in the 
world which cannot be settled at the Peace Con- 
ference in Versailles, is the one which is going 
to concern us most in the futtre, and which in- 
volves the future destiny and peace of the Amer- 
icas. Pan-Latinism against Pan-Americanism is 
involved in the dilemma: Mexico: Rehabilita- 
tion or—Intervention. And by our principles 
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we are estopped from intervening for our interests. 
The Pan-Latinism of Manuel Ugarte and Car- 
ranza, fomented by Von Luxburg, Von Eckhardt 
and Von Bernstorff; the Pan-Americanism of 
John Barrett, of Root, of Wilson and of Roosevelt. 

The difficulty however is, that these principles 
of international policy form only a part of the 
Mexican problem. They are, like .the whole 
financial and economic system which Carranza 
and Alvarado and Luis Cabrera are trying to rivet 
upon the Mexican people, in place of a genuine 
democracy, radically unsound, while specious; 
they weave broad plgtitudes which no one wants 
to deny, in with a disregard of vital pertinent 
facts, half-truths, and a positively false premise. 
But the real difficulty is that they are buttressed 
and protected in position by a long list of other 
difficult problems which make it almost impossi- 
ble to cut a straight road through the maze 
to a solution. 

The three men | have just named are the back- 
bone of the whole “Constitutionalist” system; 
all exceedingly capable men, astute diplomats, 


who know exactly what they want, and are amaz- — 


ingly able in phrasing their plans in high humani- 
tarian terms—a very common Mexican quality. 
They have for years maintained, and do now, an 
expensive propaganda in this country, suited to 
our temperament. We are told the most amazing 
falsehoods as to what is going on in Mexico, yet 
all in such a way that it is utterly impossible for 
any one not in Mexico, and well-posted, to see 
through or counteract. And always the one es- 
sential and illuminating fact in every situation is 
ignored most exquisitely. 

This digression aside—it is true that interna- 
tional diplomacy should not be the handmaiden 
of personal interests, nor used to put pressure on 
weak countries concerning their internal affairs. 
No one denies that legislation should be uniform. 
It is true that a foreigner should not demand a 
privileged position. But there are corollaries to 
all those truths; the laws of hospitality always 
govern a host, and a guest has in them a special 
position. The uniformity of the laws should not 
be a pretense: it is no answer to say that 
a confiscatory decree operates on nationals 
equally with foreigners, when 95 per cent. of 
those it affects are foreigners—and especially 
foreigners of a particular disliked nationality; 
Carranza could burden to the point of destruc- 
tion all the great American and English interests 
by means of general, “uniform laws,” leaving 
other lines, in the hands of Germans, free. And 
if by superior government exigencies we were 
forced into impossible business conditions, Ger- 
man houses would come in. All of which Car- 
ranza distinctly intends to bring about. It is 
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proven in many ways: Article 27, and the“conse- 
quent laws, petroleum already and mines an- 
nounced as to follow, nationalize, that is, confis- 
cate all unextracted wealth in these properties 
developed at enormous expense by American, 
English, Dutch and French capitak. Also, he has 
announced his purpose of favoring trade with our 
enemies in the war, by differential rates, as soon 
as communications are open. This in the same 
Annual Message as he proclaims that “legisla- 
tion should be uniform as far as possible, estab- 
lishing no distinctions by reason of nationality.” 

Finally, it is also true that while diplomacy 
should not be degraded to an international col- 
lecting agency, above all of leonine and usurious 
claims (as it has constantly been indeed, over and 
over again) still it is concerned with the observ- 
ance of treaties; and it is and always will be con- 
cerned with the welfare and protection of its 
citizens, wherever they may be. Let us at least 
pray that the blot and disgrace of Bryanism in 
our State Department records may be dimmed 
with time. And if any country demands “scru- 
pulous respect” for its institutions and laws, and 
“universal non-intervention,” let it not make a 
pretense of its neutrality, of its uniform laws, or 
of its international word as expressed in treaties. 

II : 

So far we have discussed President Carranza’s 
American International Policy and the threat it 
holds not only for us, but for the future of the 
world’s peace. But thatis only the beginning of 
the problem. Before we can meet this issue, 
we must understand out of what circumstances it 
has come to its growth, and by what present con- 
ditions it is buttressed. 

The present situation in Mexico is the resultant 
of the ideals of four men, mixed and complicated 
by multiplex “interests,” historical inheritances 
and racial problems, all passed through the 
crucible of conquest and exploitation and misery, 
and with the inevitable social-economic reactions 
—all set and played on a stage where the problem 
of Church power has been for four hundred years, 
and still is, the one eternal issue. 

The four men are: Emiliano Zapata, Ven- 
ustiano Carranza, Salvador Alvarado, and Wood- 
row Wilson. Their idealisms are, in turn: the 
restoration to his compatriots and race-brothers 
of Morelos of their own small farms, tilled by their 
fathers for 350 years; Mexico a world-power at 
the head of a Latin-American revindication 
against the Anglo-Saxon exploiting race, and a 
new International Law of state isolation, with 
whatever commercial and other alliances can be 
had to that end; the first Syndicalistic State in 
the world, Yucatan first and then all Mexico 
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(when he succeeds Carranza), created by Salvador 
Alvarado of Sonora, showing the “capitalists of 
the United States what a government ought to 
be,” capitalism and religion together annihilated, 
a workingman’s (though not a farmer’s) paradise, 
and monopoly a State affair, to that end; Anglo- 
Saxon democracy. These four men react against 
just one single thing in common—the predatory 
big business of previous administrations. But 
that statement must be amplified to avoid mis- 
conception. To Zapata that “big business” 
meant the great landholders, half of Spanish 
(not Mexican) birth, who had reduced his fellow 
small farmers to slavery. To Carranza and 
Alvarado it meant those, plus foreign capitalists. 
To Alvarado, all capitalists, good or bad. To 
Carranza, all foreign investors. To Woodrow 
Wilson, in this connection, most specifically the 
American inheritance from his previous Adminis- 
tration (Knox and Taft, not Root and Roosevelt), 
symbolizing what was known as _ interfering 
“Dollar Diplomacy,” and concretely represented 
by Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson and his 
friends, some of them to be named later—Ambas- 
sador Wilson’s brother being Senator Wilson of 
Washington, the associate of Secretary Ballinger, 
confrére of Attorney-General Wickersham, whose 
brother was partner in a New York law firm ac- 
tive in all these matters, and all of them related 
to the Guggenheim interests; including in short, 
such international interests as rubber, oil, cop- 
per, forests, and rails, Alaska and Mexico. 

And here we must digress for some common- 
places, the absence of which constantly tangles 
all these problems beyond a peaceful and possible 
solution. 

Society and men, above all as now constituted, 
must trade. It is necessary, beneficial, and hon- 
orable. The great engineering concerns and fac- 
tories of the world are in France, England, and the 
United States, the last two especially. (Let us 
forget Germany for a while.) The engineer who 
goes to live in Africa and there builds bridges that 
the natives could not build, with material from 
his home country, is a world-builder even if he is 
a good business man and gets his profit. If 
there were none to go on their own motion, govern- 
ments ought to go after them and send them, for 
the world’s benefit. They are world-patriots, 
and good representatives of the home stock—not 
what Bryan said they were. 

Two generations ago a new world era began, 
the social political effects of which we have not 
yet compassed. It came not suddenly, as the 
French Revolution, but gradually; and it has 
kept us so busy with its development that we 
have not even reached the stage of considering 
synthetically its great problems of reconstruction 
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and reorganization; we could not. We have just 
been swept along on the tide. 

This was the development of mechanical inven- 
tion. Prior to that period men produced by 
handwork, and lived in isolated districts. Then 
manufacture was single-piece, retail production; 
now it is wholesale, quantity production. And 
the markets are not the next town or the capital, 
but the world. Also the whole world 1s united— 
commercially and in a way individually, although 
not politically. “Communications” of both mes- 
sages and goods are international and even world 
enterprises—and problems. The limitations of 
time and space, upon human activity and inter- 
course, have almost ceased to be—save politically. 

Prior to this period Government was the ore 
big thing in every country; business, even in the 
maritime nations, as Venice, Holland, and Eng- 
land, was secondary. Power, the actual contro! 
of the welfare and destiny of all the people, was 
seated in the Houses of Government. Business 
was small, and personal. When one thought 
welfare, in a national sense, or the big things in 
life generally, one thought politics. Now, ore 
thinks business. Business, not because we have 
been self-seeking, but of its own expanding field, 
due to the changes in production and communic2- 
tions, has outgrown, overshadowed, and absorbe | 
Politics. This is not a phenomenon of Englis’) 
or American imperialism, or money-madness; 
it is a phenomenon of Manufacturing. An inci- 
dent of physics, not human character. 

This change has modified our Law profoundly ; 
so profoundly that but for the germ of flexibilit: 
in our Equity branch, the whole system coul 1 
not have stood the strain; it has been a piec- 
meal unsatisfactory adaptation as it is, with con- 
stant shocks and difficulties. And our Constitu- 
tions have suffered similar strains, to make them 
stand wholly undreamed-of conditions and needs. 
That all this is marching toward some future 
wonderful good for the race, no one who watches 
events can doubt—unless this new and mighty 
power is used to enslave instead of benefit the 
world. It could serve for either. An uninten- 
tional commodity change in one part of the world 
may affect exchanges and bring prosperity or 
starvation to millions at the Antipodes. 

It is the fundamental thesis of those who enter 
government service or public life, that it is done 
to serve and to promote the present and future 
welfare of the nation and its citizens. It 7s 
a trust, and by universal consent a responsibility. 
Men may assume it to misuse it; but that is its 
essence. It is the fundamental thesis of business 
to make returns; an honest, well-conducted busi- 
ness is a public good, because it is a part of this 
great thing that is conquering nature and raising 
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the scale of living; but honesty is not per se the 
duty of business (as it is of a man) but only its 
policy. Individuals, such as was James J. Hill, 
may take and feel their business as a social respon- 
sibility, but that is not its thesis. Also, you 
cannot use business as a social factor until it is 
well-established, i. e. is on a sound and paying 
basis. 

From say 1865 to say 1900 business, intent on 
its own work, ran riot; politics became its hand- 
maid, and unspeakably corrupt. Since then, the 
sentiment of responsibility has been returning, 
and it is more and more taken as true Americanr 
ism to work to-direct this great force for the na- 
tional and general benefit—not personal aggran- 
dizement. But these two theses, these motifs, 
have not yet coalesced. 

This mechanical phenomenon was not world- 
wide, but restricted to Saxon North America, 
and Hither Europe. Of all the other nations 
outside the geographical centre, Japan alone 
saw what was coming, and from the point 
of view of politics, statesmanship, respon- 
sibility, modified her institutions to meet and 
absorb the strain. The rest of the world, desiring 
to enjoy the products of the new period of me- 
chanical production, had to buy them with raw 
materials produced by the aid of those very me- 
chanisms. The whole new régime was for them 
an exotic importation, which did not modify 
their political systems; but also did tend to widen 


_ the possibilities for profit, of those in power. 


And this situation applied to all our immediate 
neighbors around the Gulf and the Caribbean. 

In Anglo-Saxon democracy, the initiative lies 
with the electorate; the Government and its 
officials are its creatures. In Spanish-American 
colonies, and above all in these countries from 
here to Panama, with their 80 per cent. Indian 
population, totally untrained in democratic lines, 


. the Government is supreme; it interferes in the 


elections, and even the courts are subservient 
to its desires. 

In the shock between these two systems: the 
expansion of business, and the still politically 
ruled, raw-product countries (complicated by the 
revolutions incident to their effort toward—not 
democracy but—freedom, from political and eccle- 
siastical feudal domination, and with all the un- 
certainties as to life and property incident to 
those conflicts), has come all our problem with 
those countries. 

Carranza’s proclaimed and secret policy threat- 
ens death to Pan-Americanism, to human jbrother- 
hood in the Americas. Circumstances, plus ‘our 
mixture of ignorance and selfishness (by which 
I mean in some cases merely being, unthinkingly, 


“good business men,” though in others the most 
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shameless dishonor) have created the situation. 
Carranza’s answer to the world-business problem 
which no man can stay, is by extreme political 
isolation, in an exaggerated emphasis of that very 
“sovereignty” whose high ridges are being relent- 
lessly ironed out—by a world-phenomenon that 
is not the work of any State. The business uni- 
fication of the world has outstripped the political ; 
Carranza now turns back the clock, and once 
more in Mexico’s four hundred years of economic 
misery, tries to apply a political remedy to an 
economic situation. 

Business, big or little, must always have two 
phases, the safe and the speculative. The range 
from the extreme of certainty to the extreme of 
hazard is defined by the equilibrating interest rate; 
neither President Wilson nor President Carranza 
can alter that fact a hair. And it is history that 
when business overflowed, by offer and demand, 
into Middle America, the hazard was extreme, 
because of the double combination of corruption 
and hazard in politics. Graft was not an excres- 
cense of public office, but taken for granted, com- 
ing down from times when the revenues of towns 
or offices were personal possessions of the owner 
or nominees; there was no more shame in it, at 
base, than in the bare skin of an Indian. The 
times too were tumultuous, with a succession of 
explosive changes, destructions, and confiscations. 
Under such conditions, “ Business’’—especially big 
business like railroads and great modern enter- 
prises, was eminently adventurous; and the 
fault was not in the oné who brought the new era. 

In Japan before the change, there were four 
social castes: the soldier who gives his life; the 
farmer who produces food; the artisan who makes 
things useful; the man who buys and sells for 
profit. The latter was both despised and dis- 
honest. Facing the new Western manufacturing 
era, the men at the top in Japan took hold of the 
situation, and by drastic executed legislation for 
State reasons, raised the standard of business 
honesty all through the scale. The Samurai class, 
to whom honor was all and money-making a 
personal dishonor, took hold of the commercial 
world, went into it, and cleaned house. The cor- 
responding thing in Middle America has never 
yet been done by any one—save in Cuba under our 
supervision, as a result of which Cuba is rich and 
prosperous. The only exception .is an apparent 
one, where “big business” (which is the literal 
translation in fact of ‘‘Cientffico”) under the Diaz 
régime became scrupulous as to points where 
foreign credit was involved, resulting in the high 
standing of Mexican finance under Limantour— 
wholly non-existent under Carranza. But graft 
and corruption in our palmiest days of the ’70’s 
could never have had a look-in to the graft below 
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the topmost layer, in Mexico. There were 
ground-floors and fifth sub-cellars, even to cases 
when the actual doer of the public work received 
less than one tenth of the official price. And in 
all this “little business’ the American—Car- 
ranza’s great “enemy’’—had only a very minor 
part; it stayed at home. In short, it was there 
in full activity when big business came, and the 
latter only made it immensely richer in possibility. 
Instead of meeting the new condition as Japan 
met it, the Cientifico element adapted local con- 
ditions at the contact point of Credit, to modern 
certainty and regularity; ending with the great 
refunding operation of the debt at 43 per cent. 
But they left the whole ancient régime in full 
operation on all the lower levels down to the hated 
Jefes Politicos and land surveyors, as the sub- 
structure of their own political power, and power 
of industrial exploitation of their own people. 

They have gone; but under Carranza and Alva- 
rado and their generals and labor propagandists, 
the last state of the country is worse than the 
first. The graft and corruption is more shameless 
than ever, for it is a part of patriotism to “spoil 
the exploiters,” that is, any man who is an em- 
ployer. But to graft has been added also open 
loot and unrestrained military abuses that weigh 
upon the people to their utter despair. Wood- 
row Wilson’s 85 per cent., whose friend and pro- 
tagonist he proclaimed himself to be nearly six 
years ago, and for whom he made Carranza pres- 
ident, are back again where they have always 
been—but once more disillusioned. Yes, even 
worse; for the Cientifico régime and great business 
establishments brought work and rising wages; 
but the present rule in both Yucatan and Mexico 
is destroying the very roots of prosperity. Hap- 
piness has disappeared in Mexico, and the worst 
of all perhaps is in what a Carranza general con- 
fessed to an American friend—that his men were 
losing all idea of work as a means of living. 

Let it pass without more discussion that 
certain big business interests wanted interven- 
tion to result in a protectorate or possible annex- 
ation of northern Mexico, in order to bring 
about that stability which prosperity and liveli- 
hood require. Let us even admit that the whole 
circle of “interests” indicated by the Henry 
Lane Wilson, Judge Wilfley, Manuel Calero 
party (the Society of the Friends of the Ambassa- 
dor, as it came to be known in the American 
Colony, in succession to the “Full Car’ of the 
Friends of the Friends of Diaz of the preceding 
epoch) that this whole circle of interests were 
behaving as very bad Americans, as has been 
charged. Let us go further, and recognize that 
all this international difficulty dates back to 
about 1907-8, at which time there happened the 
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following combination of events: In 1907 Lord 
Cowdray got the 57-year concession for boring 
for oil on government lands, it being Limantour’s 
wise financial policy to place Mexican develop- 
ment not in American hands alone, but in Europ- 
ean as well. That in 1908 Limantour completed 
the railway merger as a Mexican Government 
matter which Harriman had had his eyes on in 
1902 as a Southern Pacific expansion. That 
Mexican oil becomes known as the great field in 
the world at this time, and that in 1911 the great 
Cowdray gushers appear, with a grade of oil that 
revolutionizes sea and naval motor power, and 
Lord Cowdray is an Englishman. That in 1909 
the Taft Administration begins, with Knox and 
Wickersham and Ballinger in the Cabinet; that 
“Alaska” comes to the front, and also that Gif- 
ford Pinchot, himself a millionaire who had de- 
voted himself as a constructive American to the 
forestry question for the benefit not of his pocket 
but the future well-being of the Nation, is dis- 
missed, and we have the Oregon land and forest 
scandals. And a great many more things that 
can be added. Let us recognize all these interest- 
ing historical points, as having also beyond all 
doubt had their influence on the incoming Wilson 
Administration; nevertheless: 

It is also true that the social revolution against 
the Cientifico exploitation was due; that Mexico 
was beginning to seethe within; that democracy 
was non-existent, and liberty as well, and the stage 
was all set for another epoch of disorder for interior 
reasons, the fault not of foreign interests, but of 
the rulers of Mexico who had welcomed the era 
of great enterprises for their selfish aggrandize- 
ment and power, with no thought whatever to 
bring the whole Mexican nation into coérdination, 
as did Japan. And that being true, there*is 
much to be said for the possible argument on the 
part of—Anybody—that a mere comparison of the 
condition of the northern Mexican and our South- 
western States answers the question. He had 
with him a Mexican overheard in the capital some 
time ago, declaring that the man responsible for 
all Mexico’s misery at present was Santa Ana, in 
that he did not sell the whole country to the 
United States, when we “would now be as pros- 
perous as they.” Although, it is very probable 
that our friend Anybody would not have taken 
that interest in the welfare of the northern Mex- 
ican people, had he not owned many mines over 
there. Correct. 

If you and I owned a steamship line down the 
Pacific Coast, the only one running, and stopping 
among other places at San José, Guatemala. 
If the only railroad in Guatemala ran from San 
José to the capital, so that our line had a mono- 
poly of Guatemalan trade, which was no great 
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bonanza yet, though profitable. And if there 
was talk in Guatemala of running a railroad over a 
long, hot, scantily inhabited lowland to the Carib- 
bean, four days to New Orleans, we would not 
be probably in any great hurry to see it go through. 
We would not be exactly enthusiastic. We might 
even do a little lobbying. 

By a very close margin, a revolution against 
President Barrios of Guatemala, curiously coin- 
cident with his setting out to put through the nor- 
thern railroad to Puerto Barrios, failed. It was 
all in the day’s work; but that and other incidents 
helped at last to swell the current causing Presi- 
dent Wilson to react against what had come to be 
broadly named as the “Dollar Diplomacy” of 
bis preceding Administration, exactly at the 
very time, to a month, when Carranza came on 
the scene in Mexico—with his plans which we 
have hereinbefore set out, as his ideal of policy. 

And yet, it is a fact that Madero had at that 
time failed most woefully in every thing. Himself 


honest, of the type we called pacifist before that, 


meant treason, a radiant optimist who would not 
take counsel nor precaution, he was indeed an- 
other, Mexican, “amiable gentleman surrounded 
by men who knew what they wanted.” And so 
much was his revolution a failure, that his friends 
were deserting; and it is said not unreliably, that 
Carranza was on the point of rebelling against 
Madero, when Huerta saved him the trouble—and 
Carranza at once grabbed the banner of “Con- 
Stitutionalism” against usurpation. 

In short, the Mexican problem is not in the 
least simple, but exaggeratedly complex. And 
if Carranza’s Pan-Latinism plans against us are 
2lso a menace to future peace, to the League of 
Nations and true Pan-Americanism, some of us 
have helped to lay the ground on which he stands; 
and we might as well confess it, and get straight. 

Also, for this whole Mexican question can only 
be stated in terms of constant antitheses— 
granted fully that Woodrow Wilson has sought 
from the start to help democracy in Mexico, and 
the 85 per cent. for whom, as a whole, no one 
either in Mexico or this country has ever really 
cared, nevertheless it is to-day true absolutely 
that his policy has failed utterly; that its sole re- 
sult has been to continue for yet more years the 
crucifixion of the country, almost to exhaustion; 
that he has not won the confidence of the Mexican 
people in the least degree, for all his words on 
their behalf—for they see only the results, and 
that Mexico destitute is falling inevitably toward 
a contest, to intervention. Many of them say 
t!:at we have deliberately stood by, consciously 
consenting to her ruin, that we might the more 
ensily pick her up. And what can we say to 
answer that? We can say words. What can we 
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do? Nobody knows; we cannot believe that 
President Wilson has known, has had a plan in 
all these years. He has had an ideal, and a pol- 
icy. And Mexico is worse off than ever; we 
have had a danger spot at our side in the Great 
War; and we have an opponent to all of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s most cherished plans of to-day at 
Versailles—at least to his League of All Nations. 
An opponent, too, whom it is difficult to reach, 
because he has taken his stand on just that phrase 
which President Wilson made irrevocably (?) 
his own—Non-intervention. That is the trouble 
with phrases. But you cannot have world- 
policing for civilization and order, or a League 
of Nations to limit exaggeration of “sovereign 
independence” in the same scheme with hyper- 
exclusive sovereignty, and non-intervention under 
any pretext whatever. 

Above all, you cannot solve this problem with a 
political prescription. The old political days in 
Middle America:are going forever. So also are, 
and must be, the days of exploiting big business 
from abroad. That phase, foreseen strangely 
enough by both Lincoln and Juarez, resulted from 
the great expansion following our Civil War, 
swollen fortunes added to commercial growth on 
nation-wide lines. We now pass out of a world- 
war into a world-period exactly parallel; but in 
which lies the fate of mankind and civilization. 
Business must go on, but acknowledged and felt 
political responsibility for national and inter- 
national welfare, neither local nor of any single 
class, must enter. 

The reaction to purely selfish national business, 
is Carranza. The reaction to purely selfish busi- 
ness of any kind, is Syndicalism, Bolshevism. 
The reaction to oppression and indifference, is 
revolution. As Confucius puts it: That which is 
done by the highest men in the State, will be 
imitated by the others. There is our American 
task. 

The greatest puzzle perhaps in the present 
Mexican situation is, How has it all come about? 
It is quite unbelievable. Here is a government 
which went into power under the banner of reac- 
tion against oppression, of care for the common 
people, and their deliverance from tyrants af 
home and abroad. That government owes its 
presence in the Palace in Mexico to-day to 
Woodrow Wilson. It is there because, and only 
because, while proclaiming non-intervention, be 
decided that Huerta must not be President of 
Mexico, and took all the steps necessary to over- 
throw him, short of sending an army to capture 
him personally and escort him to the frontier. 
And if in time a situation arose which made a dip- 
lomatic recognition of Carranza, first de facto and 
then in full, a necessary result, that too was due 
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to Woodrow Wilson’s support. Without, among 
other things, the arms and ammunition, supplied 
by certain American interests, and without Wil- 
son’s embargo on any loans, even European, to 
Mexico while Mexico stood by Huerta, Carranza 
could never have succeeded. 

President Wilson, and his Secretary of State, 
set themselves against foreign business on the 
part of Americans, in words never uttered by 
American officials before. And from first to last 
this Administration has been a Labor Adminis- 
tration. Its link with Carranza and Mexican 
Labor (which is officially Syndicalist, the Casa 
Obrero Mundial being the Spanish for Industrial 
Workers of the World), is Samuel Gompers, 
who was named by Secretary Burleson as having 
done so much to keep Labor in accord with the 
Administration, and in line for the war (!) as 
to be immune to newspaper criticism, even so 
mild-tempered as that of the Nation to-day. 
(This does not mean to imply that Samuel Gom- 
pers is Syndicalist, or 1.W.W. I believe he has, 
personally at least, consistently opposed them.) 
At or soon after the time that W. B. Hale was with 
Carranza in northern Mexico, a written compact 
was entered into between Carranza and the 
Casa Obrero Mundial (afi international body, 
remember) making its members the unmobilized 
Constitutionalist soldiers, to combat the tyrants. 
The names of those who have figured in this 
Mexican-American co6dperation would overload 
this article; but it is a wide connection, and 
wholly verifiable. 

I think, to take two men as representative of 
phases in the question, if we take Henry Lane 
Wilson, former Ambassador, and Samuel Gom- 
pers, we come as near as is yet vouchsafed to Amer- 
icans outside the Cabinet (if even there) to under- 
standing President Wilson’s Mexican policy, and 
his “making” and support of Carranza. The 
Mexicans who see the ruin of their country under 
Carranza, whom Wilson intervened to “make” 
to redeem the uncared-for 85 per cent., and has 
since steadily refused to intervene against (even 
with good diplomatic reasons as in the case 
of the Oaxaca State belligerency, and very urgent 
war reasons too well known to dwell upon), 
even when the state of the 85 per cent. is worse 
than ever, and actually hopeless—the Mexicans 
who see that, say that Wilson cannot be sincere; 
one constantly hears his policy called Machi- 
avellian. And the Carrancistas do not treat him 
as if he were the friend he has made himself to 
them, and declared himself to be to the Mexican 
people. 

But that cannot be believed. It cannot be 
thought that the President has not been honest 


_ and sincere in his ideals, as he has given them. 
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voice. And the answer does seem to lie in under- 
standing that they are ideals of action resulting 
from a reaction from “Ambassador Wilson,” to 
“Gompers,” taken as types. And that is just 
about a correct statement of Carranza’s reactions, 

It has of course led much further than Wilson 
intended, though not an inch further than Car- 
ranza intended. To date, Carranza has carried 
through; having had more than an ideal—a plan. 
But not a single hope of Woodrow Wilson’s has 
been gratified; and only one or two incidental 
results: Huerta was driven out, and the Americans 
did have to come back. Mexico is still a quite 
strenuous and difficult country for Americans— 
wherever the Carrancistas are; elsewhere it is all 
right. But if Carranza, with Alvarado and the 
rest of his Generals, have been an obstacle in the 
path of American business men, or of any class, to 
their own people, to the Mexicans, they have been 
fire and sword. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the interior condition of Mexico to-day, nor 
the hatred of the common people, the Indians 
and the country people, all the 85 per cent., for 
Alvarado and the Socialists in Yucatan, and for 
the Carrancistas in Mexico proper. The people 
have only security and any degree of happiness 
in the mountain and interior districts, where they 
are protected by their own Revolutionary armies, 
of Felix Diaz, Zapata, Meixueiro, and the others. 
And the roots of prosperity are bare. 

It will be easily understood that no correspond- 
ents in Mexico dare send out any word that may 
throw light on the existence of a genuine political 
revolution, or more than mere “banditry.” Nor 
is it possible even to get into the interior to learn 
the facts, save by exceptional fortune. Take as 
proof of this, the most excellent articles by Acker- 
man in the Saturday Evening Post, and a later 
one by David Lawrence, on “ Mexico’s Dilemma.” 
There has in fact. been a double censorship on 
Mexican facts, of the most rigid kind. John 
Lind’s report, which was favorable to Carranza, 
and the kind he was expected to bring, was made 
public. But the Red Cross reports were blank- 
eted all that was possible. I do not know that 
Mr. Paul Fuller’s report was published, but it is 
understood to have been against the course the 
Administration wanted. Judge Du Val West’s 
report has been completely pigeon-holed; and 
while its wording is unknown, it is well under- 
stood to have been entirely against Carranza, and 
his recognition. But the latter gentleman, whose 
information was fullest, was also a man entitled 
to be listened to by his personal equipment and 
standing. After his time, and most unfortu- 
nately during all this last crucial year and a half, 
the door to information has been shut, tight. 
Official news, to hurt no one, came over. There 
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was just a crack open, for a moment. A year 
ago the Sun sent a special representative, who had 
been before in business in Mexico, to see what 
really was going on behind the door. The pres- 
ent writer gave him data as to events in Yucatan; 
he stayed in the capital and went to the oil region. 
He told what there was, and the Sum printed it. 
The Sun thereupon received a request from Wash- 
ington not to print any more about the conditions 
in Mexico, without submitting it first, as it was 
embarrassing to the Administration. Not to 
embarass, during the war, and to stand ny 
behind the President, it obeyed. 

There is no question that from the besietios of 
his terms, President Wilson has had ideals of 
peace, and has spoken for the part of the common 
people, identifying them however with wage- 
earners rather than the farming class; that he has 
sought an elevated internationalism; and that he 
has shown himself more than well disposed to ac- 
cept the good faith of even our enemies in the 
war. He has been wholly indifferent to pre- 
cedents when it seemed to him best. He has 
made his own decisions; and he has not made 
them in the way President McKinley made his, 
with his ear to the ground. In entering the 
Spanish War, McKinley gave action to the heart 
demand of the American people, for an oppressed 
weak, long-conquered people. The American 
people wanted to go to the aid of Belgium and 
France, long before they were permitted to do so. 
We finally declared humanitarian reasons for 
our entry, but we actually entered as the result 
of a diplomatic impasse—one of those “ situa- 
tions” of the old-time diplomatic sort, when we 
could no longer help ourselves. And the war 
was nearly lost while we were held back. 

More than that; the delay in our entrance, gave 
time for new world-problems of disorder to be 
ready to take the field, and shift the contest. 
The Allies, with our eleventh-hour help, have 
conquered Germany, but we have not yet won the 
war. 

And so in Mexico. In the same way as our de- 
lay, our pacifist non-intervention in the Great 
War, where humanity called us, only led to inevi- 
table intervention at the end, at unspeakable cost 
in life and suffering, so also the Wilson and Car- 
ranza policies alike (though for different reasons) 
are leading us to another situation of the same 
kind. A so-called Constitution, adopted at Car- 
ranza’s dictation, by a packed Convention, never 
yet legally ratified; confiscation, casuistically de- 
nied, contrary to formal treaties, and defended 
by a “policy of absolute non-intervention”’ going 
counter to what Wilson goes to Versailles to help 
create; these are coming to the point where we 
ought to be free to oppose Carranza’s policy on the 
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broadest international lines, whereas we are 
checked by the fact that the issue is going to be 
made over the property rights of our “exploiting 
profiteers,” and that, Carranza standing firm, we 
have no remedy left but force, at the risk of exag- 
gerating Latin-American sentiment, for the sake 
of our pockets. 

We have pursued a policy of non-intervention 
plus intervention, with military operations that 
were not war; a passive-active policy that was 
neither one nor the other, but both at the same 
time. We are facing the necessity of action, to 
save Mexico, and cannot do it save at great profit 
to our own capitalist investors. We seek All- 
American friendship; and to secure it, we must 
attack Latin-American sensitiveness, mobilized 
against us as far as he can, by the man we made 
President of Mexico. 

What can we do? We can now only do the 
best we can. But that we must do in some way 
in a manner to inspire confidence (which we have 
not yet) because first, we are straight ourselves, 
and because such action as we at last come to 
take, shall be such as will deliver the goods, that is, 
redeem - Mexico. She wants prosperity, not 
words; work not politics. 

We must read putposes, and judge conduct, 
only by results—and by the company men keep. 
Carranza claimed to stand exactly where Zapata 
did, and does, on the agrarian question—that of 
the small farmers to be helped to self-supporting 
independence and real citizenship. If he had 
been sincere, and had genuinely gone at that 
problem to do it, with a tenth of the efforts he 
put in fighting these same farmers by soldiers, 
there would be no interior revolution in Mexico 
to-day. Had he gone to Zapata any time up to 
say two years ago (it is too late now), and said: 
See here, you shall have your farms in Morelos, 
and together we will rebuild the country we love— 
and been honest about it, he would to-day have 
Mexico behind him. 

Also, had he taken Woodrow Wilson at his 
word, there is not the slightest doubt that some 
arrangement could have been arrived at with the 
backing of our very forceful incumbent, to com- 
pound and settle for good the oil and mineral 
questions, at a quarter of the cost to Mexico of 
what his policy will have involved—bas involved. 
But he chose the statecraft of Hate. He then 
had Germany at his side to help his ideas. With- 
in his own country also he chose as his supporters 
not the farming class (who were not organized, 
any more than they yet are in the United States) 
but the aggressive labor unions, of the extreme 
type, that which in Europe is represented by the 
Soviets and the Spartacus party in Germany to- 
day. These will still be Carranza’s allies. 
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THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE ITALIANS AND THE 
JUGOSLAVS 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


VERYWHERE the lines on which the 
new Europe will form are beginning 
to crystallize. In some quarters this 
process augurs well for a stable and 
enduring settlement. In others the 

omens are of a less hopeful nature. The region 
presenting the gravest possibilities of trouble for 
' the immediate future is probably the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic Sea. That shore formerly 
belonged to Austria-Hungary. But the Hapsburg 
Empire has ceased to exist, and its broad terri- 
tories have thereby become politically an im- 
mense “no man’s land” wherein the inhabitants 
are metaphorically running trench-lines—the fron- 
tiers of new nation-states drawn according to the 
aspirations of the various racial groups that made 
up the former non-national, dynastic realm of 
the Hapsburgs. The drawing of these new fron- 
tiers is not an easy matter, because the different 
races are much intermingled and entertain rival 
claims difficult of adjustment. 

This is notably the case with the Adriatic east 
coast, a region of mixed Slav and Italian popula- 
tion. The political programmes of these Slavs 
and Italians are frankly incompatible. The 
Italians of the Adriatic east coast desire annexa- 
tion to the Kingdom of Italy to the west. The 
Adriatic Slavs desire incorporation with the new 
Jugoslavia lying just behind them to the east. 
The causes of their Adriatic brethren have been 
warmly espoused by the main bodies of the two 
races, both of whom want the Adriatic east coast 
not merely from racial sentiment but for weighty 
political, strategic, and economic reasons as well. 
Feeling is running high in Italy and Jugoslavia; 
armed clashes have already taken place at various 
points in the disputed territories, and unless some 


Satisfactory compromise is speedily arrived at, 


open war may result. 

As in most disputed questions, there are two 
sides to the Adriatic story, but before examining 
the Slav and Italian viewpoints a_bird’s-eye 
view of the region itself may be useful to their 
proper understanding. The Adriatic east coast 
1s a rugged, broken band of jutting peninsulas 


and rocky islands lying between the crest of a high 
mountain-range and the broad expanse of the 
Adriatic Sea. So closely do the mountains hug 
the sea that there is very little coastal plain and 
only a few large valleys. From this it follows 
that the Adriatic east coast is not a geographical 
unit but is divided into a series of mutually iso- 
lated regions connected far more with their 
respective hinterlands beyond the enclosing 
mountains than with each other. The northern- 
most of these coast regions is Istria, a rugged 
peninsula jutting sharply out at the head of the 
Adriatic. Eastward from the base of the Istrian 
peninsula the Adriatic encroaches on the land in 
a wide bay, the bay shores forming the coastline 
of Croatia, but this bay is filled with islands 
stretching southward to meet another projecting 
land-mass—Dalmatia. Here, alone, the mountain- 
range swings inland, leaving a considerable 
stretch of coastland narrowing southward to the 
vanishing point in the vicinity of Montenegro, 
where the mountains again reach the coast and 
rise sheer from the sea. Add to this the fact that 
Dalmatia is belted with an island archipelago, 
and we complete our survey of this rugged Adri- 
atic borderland between Latin and Slav. 

For borderland and battleground it has been 
for more than a thousand years. Under the 
Roman Empire the Adriatic east coast was thor- 
oughly Latin, but in the Eighth Century the 
racial complexion of this region was radically 
changed. The crest of the great Slav wave which 
had just submerged the Balkan hinterland rolled 
over the mountains and down to the Adriatic 
Sea. Beneath this Slav deluge the old Latin 
population was almost entirely overwhelmed, 
being confined henceforth to the port-towns and 
the islands off the coast. A few centuries later 
Latinism revived slightly, owing to the Venetian 
conquest of Dalmatia. The blood of the inhab- 
itants was not sensibly modified, but the Adriatic 
Slavs were so backward that they were insensibly 
veneered with the higher Italian culture, while 
many of the upper class became consciously 
Italian. So things remained until the Nineteenth 
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Century, when all, the branches of the Jugo- 
slav race awoke to national and cultural self- 
consciousness. The result was a steady decline 
of Italianism all along the Adriatic east coast. 
This, of course, aroused racial animosity between 
the two elements of the population. The Ital- 
ians, relatively few in numbers but composing 
the social and intellectual aristocracy of the region, 
defended desperately their privileged position. 
The Slavs invoked the maxims of democracy and 
the rights of the majority to establish their su- 
premacy. The Austrian Government, which had 
gained most of the Adriatic east coast at the 
Vienna Congress of 1815, pursued its traditional 
policy of “divide and rule,” pitting the two races 
against each other and profiting by their quarrels. 
So matters stood at the outbreak of the European 
War. 


THE SECRET TREATY OF APRIL 26, 1915 


From the very beginning of the war it was clear 
that the destiny of the Adriatic was at stake. At 
first the warring protagonists were two in number 
—the Teuton and the Slav; the Teuton seeking 
to crush the Jugoslavs once for all and thus to 
bring the whole Balkan Peninsula together with 
its Adriatic shore solidly under Teuton domina- 
tion; the Slav, incarnated by Serbia, endeavoring 
to unify all the scattered branches of the 
Jugoslav race, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Dal- 
matians alike, into a powerful Jugoslavia, disrupt- 
ing Austria and obtaining as its natural sea- 
frontage the entire Adriatic east coast from Istria 
to Albania. But this left entirely out of account 
the third racial element in the Adriatic question— 
the Latin. It was this fact which played so 
large a part in bringing Italy into the war. 
Italian statesmen justly feared that, if Italy stood 
aloof, her interests in the Adriatic would be jeop- 
ardized no matter who came off victorious. Ac- 
cordingly, before entering the war on the Allies’ 
side in the spring of 1915, the Italian Govern- 
ment obtained from the Allies specific recogni- 
tion and guarantees of what Italy considered to 
be her vital interests. This recognition was 
embodied in the famous Secret Treaty of April 
26,1915. By that treaty the contracting Powers, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Russia, agreed 
that at the close of the European War Italy should 
receive in full sovereignty the counties of Gorizia 
and Gradiska, lying just east of the present Italian 
frontier; the mountainous hinterland behind 
Gorizia-Gradiska up to the crest of the Julian 
Alps; the entire Istrian Peninsula, including, of 
course, the city of Trieste; most of the islands in 
the Croatian Gulf; the whole of northern Dal- 
matia as far south as Cape Planka; and most of 
the islands off the coast of southern Dalmatia. 
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The treaty further provided that practically all 
the rest of the Adriatic east coast should be neu- 
tralized. Add to this the fact that another clause 
in the treaty made Albania an Italian protector- 
ate, and it becomes evident that Italy was 
assured the absolute mastery of the Adriatic Sea 
with the east coast so completely within her grasp 
that no Power of the hinterland could obtain access 
to the sea except at Italy’s good-will and pleasure. 


THE “BUTTONS ON THE SLAV COAT” 


The racial composition of the population of the 
districts assigned to Italy varies considerably with 
the different regions. On the whole, it may be 
said that the Italian population is spread in a 
thin line along the coast, the main centres of 
Italian settlement being the port towns, while the 
hinterland is solidly Slav. According to the ex- 
pressive Slav saying, the Italians of the Adriatic 
east shore thus form “the buttons on the Slav 
coat.” The racial statistics of these regions are 
based on the Austrian official census reports, the 
accuracy of which has been challenged by both 
Italians and Slavs, but since they are the only 
ones available they must be employed. Taking 
in detail the districts assigned to Italy by the 
Secret Treaty of 1915, the first region to be con- 
sidered is the block of territory at the head of the 
Adriatic comprising the counties of Gorizia- 
Gradiska, the mountainous hinterland to the crest 
of the Julian Alps, and the Istrian peninsula with 
the city of Trieste. This region is practically 
conterminous with the Austrian province of 
Kiistenland (Coastland). In 1910, the popula- 
tion of Kiistenland was 894,000, of whom 66 per 
cent. were Slavs, 33 per cent. Italians, and 1 per 
cent. Germans. The Italians are found in the 
towns and along the coast. In Trieste, the chief 
city of this region, the population in 1900 was 
229,000, of whom 170,000 or 74 per cent. were 
Italians, 43,000 or 19 per cent. were Slavs, and 
11,000 or 5 per cent. were Germans. The racial . 
complexion of Trieste and its suburbs vividly 
illustrates the situation which prevails to greater 
or less degree all along this Adriatic east shore. 
Trieste itself, as will be readily seen, is a thor- 
oughly Italian city, yet a short trolley trip up the 
steep hills which surround the town brings one to 
villages which are purely Slav. One last point 
should be noted: the Treaty of 1915 assigns to 
Italy certain mountainous districts which fall to 
the eastward of the provincial border of Kiisten- 
land and are within the Austrian province of 
Carniola. The population of these districts is 
small—probably not more than 50,000, but, what- 
ever the figure, it is purely Slav. The object was, 
of course, to give Italy the strong strategic fron- 
tier of the Julian Alps. 
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The second block of territory assigned to Italy 
by the Treaty of 1915 is northern Dalmatia with 
its adjacent islands, together with the island 
groups off southern Dalmatia and in the Croatian 
Gulf. Here the Italian population is very small. 
In 1910, the population of Dalmatia was 645,000, 
of whom 97 per cent. were Slavs and 3 per cent. 
Italians. The chief centre of Italian settlement 
is the city of Zara in northern Dalmatia. Zara 
is, of course, within the limits assigned to Italy. 

The total population of these Adriatic east- 
coast districts assigned to Italy is a trifle more 
than 1,300,000, of whom 350,000 are Italians and 
about 1,000,000 are Slavs. 


FIRST RESULTS OF THE SECRET TREATY 


The Treaty of April 26, 1915, was a highly con- 
fidential document, but, like most secrets, it was 
not well kept. The actual text was not given to 
the world until the autumn of 1917 when the 
Russian Revolutionary Government published 
it as one of its “exhibits” against secret diplo- 
macy. Nevertheless, the essential facts leaked 
out almost as soon as the document was signed, 
and the result was a chorus of indignant protest 
from all branches of the Jugoslav race. Serbia, 
speaking as the champion of Jugoslavia, for- 
mally declined to be bound by any agreement to 
which she had not been a party, and on June 20, 
1915, the Serbian Premier, M. Pashitch, an- 
nounced. that the political settlement of the 
Adriatic east coast would be made “after the 
war.” All the Austrian Slavs took a similar 
attitude, anti-Italian feeling manifesting itself 
not only among the Croats and Slovenes who 
were immediately concerned but also among 
the Czechoslovaks, who were already feeling 
their way toward that close understanding with 
the Jugoslavs which to-day is an accomplished 
fact. It is a well-known fact that Austrian Jugo- 
slav and Czech regiments, which were quite 
worthless against the Russians, fought fiercely 
against the Italians, and it was a Croat general, 
Boroevié, who commanded the Austrian armies 
on the Italian front. This warlike feeling among 
the Jugoslavs kindled a corresponding hostility 
in Italy, and down to the close of 1917 Italo- 
Slav relations were of a thoroughly unfriendly 
nature. ; 


& 
ATTEMPTS AT ITALO-SLAV UNDERSTANDING 


Then came the disaster of Caporetto, with 
Austro-German armies overrunning northeasfern 
Italy and threatening Venice. Coinciding as it 
did with the collapse of Russia, Caporetto gave 
both Jugoslavs and Italians serious ground for 
reflection. Many men on both sides began to 
fear the possibility of an Austro-German victory, 
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and accordingly urged an Italo-Slav understand- 
ing lest, by their mutual quarrels, they open the 
way to a Teutonic triumph which would result 
in their common undoing. The first fruit of 
this new attitude was a preliminary understand- 
ing arrived at in March, 1918, between M. 
Trumbié, President of the Jugoslav Committee, 
and Signor Torre, the spokesman of conciliation 
in Italy. These two leaders arranged a broader 
meeting which was held at Rome in April, 1918. 
The Rome Conference was attended by numerous 
representatives of both sides and a serious attempt 
was then made to harmonize conflicting claims 
and lay down the bases of a genuine settlement. 
The conciliatory temper of the conference can be 
gauged by the following text of its resolutions: 

“1, Imthe relations between the Italian nation 
and the nationof the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes— 
known also under the name of the Jugoslav 
nation—the representatives of the two peoples 
recognize that the unity and independence of the 
Jugoslav nation is a vital interest of Italy, just 
as the completion of Italian.national unity is a 
vital interest of the Jugoslav nation. And, 
therefore, the representatives of the two peoples 
pledge themselves to employ every effort in order 
that during the war and at the moment of the 
peace these decisions of the two nations may be 
completely attained. 

“2. They declare that the liberation of the 
Adriatic Sea and its defense against every present 
and future enemy is a vital interest of the two 
peoples. 

“3. They pledge themselves also in the interest 
of good and sincere relations between the two 
peoples in the future, to solve amicably the vari- 
ous territorial controversies on the basis of the 
principles of nationality and of the right of peoples 
to decide their own fate, and in such a way as not 
to injure the vital interests of the two nations, 
such as shall be defined at the moment of peace. 

“4. To such racial groups of one people as it 
may be found necessary to include within the 
frontiers of the other there shall be recognized 
and guaranteed the right to their language, cul- 
ture, and moral and economic interests.” 

These resolutions of the Rome Conference cer- 
tainly present a hopeful programme for a genuine 
understanding between Italians and Jugoslavs 
and offer a cheering picture of a stable Adriatic 
settlement based upon mutual agreement. At 
the same time their significance should not be 
overestimated. The Rome Conference was in 
no sense official. It was a voluntary meeting of 
private persons representing those sections of 
Italian and Jugoslav public opinion which fav- 
ored a thoroughgoing understanding between the 
two races and which were ready to make large 
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mutual concessions in order to attain this end. 
But there were other sections of public opinion 
both in Italy and Jugoslavia which remained 
frankly hostile and which pushed extreme ter- 
ritorial claims. The attitude of the Italian 
Government was also ambiguous. The Italian 
Premier Orlando publicly indorsed the resolutions 
of the Rome Conference, and in this attitude he 
was supported by several members of the Italian 
Cabinet, notably by the Socialist leader Leonida 
Bissolati. Orlando’s indorsement was hailed 
by conciliationist circles in Italy and by the Jugo- 
slavs as a tacit abandonment of Italy’s extreme 
territorial claims on the Adriatic east coast and 
as an indication that at the final peace settlement 
Italy would not demand the full execution of the 
terms. of the Secret Treaty of April 26, 1915. 
But Premier Orlando never confirmed this inter- 
pretation of his attitude, while on the other 
hand Baron Sidney Sonnino, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had negotiated the Secret Treaty, 
made no secret of his determination to insist 
upon its complete realization, and Sonnino’s 
stand was backed by a majority of the Italian 
press. 


THEIR FAILURE 


Under these circumstances the prospects of an 
Italo-Slav understanding, which had appeared so 
bright in April, 1918, gradually waned with the 
waxing year. The great Allied offensive which 
began in July quickly removed the menace of a 
Teutonic victory, while conversely the total col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary appeared more and 
more within the realm of immediate possibility. 
The effect of all this upon Italo-Slav relations 
was not favorable. It was the disaster of Cap- 
oretto and the consequent danger of Teutonic 
triumph which had drawn the two Adriatic races 
together. Now that the bond of common danger 
was loosened, old rancors and conflicting aspira- 
tions once more had room for free play. 

The breakdown of the Teutonic Empires at 
the end of October brought the latent Italo-Slav 
crisis rapidly to a head. By the terms of the 
military armistice concluded between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary on November 3rd, Italy ob- 
tained the right to occupy a zone of Austro- 
Hungarian territory which corresponded exactly 
with the regions promised her in ul sovereignty 
by the Secret Treaty of April 26, 1915. This was 
instantly taken by the Jugoslavs as a proof of 
Italy’s determination to stand by the Secret 
Treaty and to reénforce her documentary claims 
by the fact of actual possession. This the Slavs 
endeavored to prevent. At the very moment 
when the Austro-Italian armistice was signed the 
Austrian authorities were being ejected all down 
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the Adriatic east coast and within a few days 
a Jugoslav Provisional Government was estab- 
lished controlling large bodies of troops made up 
partly of mutinous Austrian-Jugoslav regiments 
partly of Serbo-Croat legions pushed hastily up — 
from the Balkan front. The most striking act 
of the new Jugoslav Government was its acquisi- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian navy and merchant 
shipping. Most of the sailors in the Austrian 
fleet were Adriatic Slavs. Accordingly, when 
the Hapsburg Empire went to pieces, the crews 
gladly turned over their ships to their new na- 
tional authorities. Such was the state of affairs 
when the Italian military and naval authorities 
appeared to take possession of the districts as- 
signed to them by the Austro-Italian armistice 
of November 3rd. In the centres of Italian 
population such as Trieste and Zara the Italian 
troops were received with boundless enthusiasm, 
but elsewhere the attityde of the Slavs was tense 
and sullen. 


GROWTH OF THE CRISIS 


The occupation of the territories assigned for 
Italian military occupation by the armistice thus 
occasioned regrettable friction. But worse was 
soon to follow. The Italians now overstepped 
the armistice limits and undertook to occupy dis- 
tricts still farther east. The first of these move- 
ments occurred in the mountainous country north 
of the Adriatic. Crossing the line of the Julian 
Alps, Italian troops moved down the valley of the 
Save and penetrated to the outskirts of Ljubl- 
jana (Laibach), the capital of the Austrian prov- 
ince of Carniola and the national centre of the 
Slovene branch of the Jugoslav race. Faced 
by this new development, the Jugoslav Pro- 
visional Government took instant and drastic 
action. The Serbian commandant of Ljubl- 
jana informed the Italian general that he intended 
to oppose the Italian advance by force of arms, 
while the Jugoslav Government publicly an- 
nounced that it was despatching 20,000 fresh 
troops to Ljubljana for the express purpose 
of defending the frontiers of Jugoslavia against 
Italy. This occurred on November 16th. Ac- 
cording to last accounts a clash had been averted 
and the Italians were retiring from the vicinity 
of Ljubljana. 

Meanwhile fresh trouble was brewing farther 
to the south, the new centre of disturbance being 
the city of Fiume. Fiume is situated a short dis- 
tafice to the eastward of the Istrian peninsula 
on the shores of the Croatian Gulf. It is an 
important trade centre, being the sole sea outlet 
for the Croatian and Hungarian hinterland, just 
as Trieste is the great trade outlet for Austria. 


_ The racial situation at Fiume is similar to that at 
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Trieste. By the census of 1900 its 39,000 inhab- 
itants were divided racially as follows: Italians, 
17,000; Slavs, 15,000; Magyars, 2,500; Germans, 
2,000. The Italians thus form the largest single 
element in the city’s population. The surround- 
ing country is almost purely Slav. The down- 
fall of Austro-Hungarian authority at the begin- 
ning of November gave rise to an unusually 
serious situation. Fiume had long been in a dis- 
turbed condition. A mutiny of Jugoslav regi- 
ments stationed there had occurred some time 
before, and public feeling had remained excited 
ever since. The collapse of Hapsburg rule thus 
unleashed suppressed forces which developed into 
an explosion of racial] animosity between Slavs 
and Italians. Both sidés appealed to their com- 
patriots for aid, and the Italian element voted for 
political union with Italy. Although Fiume lay 
outside the armistice zone of occupation, the 
Italian Government determined to heed the ap- 
peals of the Fiume Italians and despatched a 
naval squadron which arrived at Fiume on Nov- 
ember 17th. At the very hour when the Italian 
ships were dropping anchor in the harbor, Ser- 
bian regulars were entering the city from the 
land side. The Italians demanded and obtained 
the withdrawal of the Serbians and themselves 
occupied Fiume, but the Jugoslav Government 
issued an official note of protest whose bitter tone, 
unusual in diplomatic documents, is worth noting: 
“The Jugoslav National Council,’ concludes this 
note, “protests most emphatically against such 
acts of violence, which run counter to recognized 
international rules and deeply affect our life 
interest. No sooner freed from slavery, the in- 
habitants of the towns and villages occupied by 
the Italians are once more plunged into the des- 
pair of a foreign occupation that separates them 
from the united Jugoslav State to which they 
belong according to their own will and sentiment 
as also according to the principles of ethnography 
and geography. These inhabitants will under no 
circumstances consent to remain separated from 
their liberated home. The Jugoslay National 
Council repudiates all resfnsibility for the con- 
sequences which may result from these intoler- 
able conditions. It has the honor to draw the 
full attention of the Allied governments and of 


the Government of the United States to these . 


crying events.” Two days later the Jugoslav 
Government followed this diplomatic protest 
by the still graver step of a partial military mo- 
bilization. Five classes were called to the colors, 
and the mobilization order ended with the words: 


“Your future happiness #s at stake, and with it. 


the most sacred duty of every citizen of the State 
of Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs.” 
Still farther south, in Dalmatia, the tension 
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between Italians and Jugoslavs was of an equally 
dangerous nature. In accordance with the 
Austro-Italian armistice Italian forces occupied 
northern Dalmatia, but the resulting effect upon 
Jugoslav sentiment can be gauged by the lan- 
guage of a second official protest issued by the 
Jugoslav Government at the end of November. 
After detailing certain incidents of the Italian 
occupation of Fiume the protest goes on to say: 
“In Dalmatia things are, if possible, even worse. 
On November 2d, a national council was estab- 
lished for Dalmatia, being subject to the Central 
Council in Zagrab. (Agram—the capital of 
Croatia and seat of the Jugoslay Government). 
The temporary Italian occupation disregards and 
violates all the terms of public and private right. 
The Italian governor dissolves schools en masse; 
the whole merchant marine in Dalmatian harbors 
was seized and sent to Italy, being declared Ital- 
ian property on the ground of seizure during a 
war. From Sibenik (Sebenico) alone, sixty mer- 
chant ships have been taken and sent to Italy. 
The railways and telegraphs have also been seized. 
In Zadar (Zara) the Jugoslavs are exposed to 
the most brutal attacks by the Italian mob and 
the Italian soldiery. The exasperation of the 
Jugoslavs in all parts occupied by Italian troops 
has reached an acute state, and, if there is no 
quick interference by the Allies, especially by 
America, deplorable results will follow.” 
Allowing for all possible exaggeration of facts, 
the use of such language in formal diplomatic 
papers proves a state of tension between Italy 
and Jugoslavia so grave that armed conflict may 
result. The arrival of American troops at Trieste 
and Fiume temporarily smoothed over the situa- 
tion, and the Supreme Council of the Allies at 
Versailles deferred the handing over of the former 
Austrian fleet. These events produced a quiet- 
ing effect upon Jugoslav public opinion. 
Nevertheless, the situation remains frankly 
serious. The Italian Government shows no sign 
of abandoning its full territorial claims under 
the Secret Treaty of 1915. On the contrary, it 
appears to be more determined than ever on this 
point. In mid-December Premier Orlando stated 
officially: “We cannot demobilize and must keep 
all our war material intact, for the difficulties to 
be surmounted will increase rather than diminish.” 
This speech was generally interpreted as meaning 
that Premier Orlando had swung round to Baron 
Sonnino’s attitude, and the supposition was ap- 
parently confirmed by the resignation of Signor 
Bissolati from the Cabinet at the end of Decem- 
ber. Signor Bissolati was the avowed champion 
of a revision of Italy’s war aims and the aban- 
donment of Italy’s extreme territorial claims 
under the 1915 treaty. The attitude of Sonnino 
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was well expressed in a leading article of the 
Giornale d’Italia, Sonnino’s organ, of December 
29th. The article discussed at length the dissen- 
sions which led to Bissolati’s resignation, stating 
that Signor Bissolati showed himself opposed to 
the inclusion of the German-speaking districts 
of South Tyrol and was willing to leave Dalmatia 
to the Jugoslavs. But, concluded the article, 
“The Italian people is not of the same opinion. 
We must not only save northern Dalmatia, but 
also the whole Italian city of Fiume. Premier 
Orlando has a road clearly defined before him for 
arranging with a strong hand a reconstitution of 
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the Cabinet in accordance with the necessities 
of the present hour.” 

An armed breach between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia would be a deplorable event in _ itself; 
but worse, such a conflict would tend to spread. 
The Jugoslavs are not without friends. They 
have a close understanding with the Czecho- 
slovaks, while the Greeks also regard the Jugo- 
slavs with a friendly eye and have so many 
grounds of disagreement with Italy that in case 
of an Italo-Slav conflict Greece might strike in 
on the Slav side. And that would mean the Bal- 
kans on fire once more. 


THE QUESTION OF POLAND AND HER SMALL NEIGHBORS 


If the Adriatic presents the possibility of an 
armed conflict along the familiar lines of na- 
tionality, eastern Europe offers a much more novel 
and complex problem. Here there are not merely 
explosions of racial antipathies and conflicting 
national ambitions but also cross-currents of in- 
tense class-rivalries portending a general collapse 
into social revolutionary chaos. Race is rising 
against race as of old; yet, within the boundaries 
of each race, the social classes are threaten- 
ing internecine battle. And, over the growing 
tumult, hover the gaunt spectres of hunger and 
cold. 

The present storm-centre of Europe’s ferment- 
ing east-end is Poland. Poland, like Ireland, 
merits the sad term of “The Distressful Country.” 
Her history has been a chronicle of woe, and the 
ultimate source of her woes is geography. The 
Polish race is centred in the inland plains which 
are drained by the river Vistula. The Vistula 
plain-country is only an undifferentiated part 
of the vaster plain which stretches from the Ural 
Mountains to western Germany. Thus for ages 
the Poles have been wedged in between two more 
numerous races, the Germans on the west and 
the various sorts of Russians on the east, without 
the protecting barrier of natural frontiers. The 
result has been chronic warfare and wide shifts of 
political and racial boundaries. Looking at the 
situation as a historic whole, it can be said that 
the Germans have encroached upon the Poles 
while the Poles have encroached upon the Rus- 
sians. But this shifting of race-lines has not been 
clean-cut: it has been more a process of infiltra- 
tion and overlapping, so that to-day the race- 
map of eastern Europe presents a picture of be- 
wildering complexity. 

The Vistula centre of the Polish race has never 
been ethnically overrun by either Germans or 
Russians. This Vistula nucleus includes the so- 
called “Polish Governments” of the former 


- element being the Jews. 


Russian Empire (Russian Poland in the strict 
sense of the word), the western portion of the 
Austrian province of Galicia, and portions of the 
Prussian provinces of Posen and Silesia. This 
Vistula nucleus has an area of about 70,000 square 
miles, an area somewhat smaller than that of 
Great Britain. Within this central region the 
Poles form the immense majority of the popula- 
tion, the only considerable non-Polish racial 
But beyond its central 
nucleus the Polish race spreads out widely west, 
north, and especially east. Here the Poles live 
intermingled with other races which are gen- 
erally in the majority. The easiest way to vis- 
ualize this Polish dispersion is to divide the entire 
area of Polish settlement into three parallel 
zones running north and south. In the western 
zone, embracing the eastern provinces of the 
German Empire, the Poles are mainly lower-class 
peasants and town workmen, while the aristoc- 
racy and middle classes are mostly German. In 
the middle zone (the Vistula nucleus) the Poles 
form the bulk of all social classes. In the vast 
eastern zone, embracing eastern Galicia, Ukrain- 
ia, White Russia, and Lithuania, the Poles are 
what the Germans are in the western zone; that 
is, they are the land-owning aristocracy and 
upper-class townsfoM, while the peasants and 
town proletarians are Russians of various sorts 
or Lithuanians. These outer fringes of Polish 
settlement comprise an area much greater than the 
Vistula nucleus of the race, their total area being 
nearly 300,000 square miles, or half as large again 
as the German Empire. In the Vistula nucleus 
the Poles number nearly 13,000,000 out of a total 
population of 16,000,000, while the Polish popu- 
lation in the entire area of Polish settlement is 
17,000,000, thus leaving about 4,000,000 Poles 
in the vast outer fringes interspersed among 
much more numerous non-Polish elements. The 
crux oi the Polish national problem is the destiny 
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of these 4,000,000 dispersed Poles. In the his- 
toric Kingdom of Poland, which was partitioned 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria at the end 
of the Eighteenth Century, nearly all this out- 
lying Polish population was included within the 
political frontiers of the Polish State, and Polish 
nationalists desire their incorporation with the 
New Poland. On the other hand, the downfall 
of the old Poland was largely caused by the dis- 
content of the non-Polish peoples under Polish 
sway, and since these same peoples are to-day 
much more racially self-conscious than they 
were in the Eighteenth Century there is good 
reason for believing that their inclusion within 
the New Poland would lay the seeds of a second 
disruption. 


THE NON-POLISH RACES OF THE “FRINGE” 


Taking up the various non-Polish racial ele- 
ments in the mixed regions claimed by Polish 
nationalists, it would be well first to consider the 
western fringe. Here the non-Polish population 
is German. Polish nationalists claim the Prus- 
sian provinces of Posen, West Prussia, East 
Prussia, and Silesia. The racial statistics of 
these provinces are as follows:—Posen, popula- 
tion 1,887,000; Poles, 1,167,000 (62 per cent.), 
Germans 694,000 (37 per cent.), Jews 26,000 
(1 percent.). West Prussia, population 1,563,000; 
Poles 555,000 (35 per cent.), Germans 1,000,000 
(65 per cent.). East Prussia, population 
1,986,000; Poles 311,000 (15 per cent.), Ger- 
mans 1,665,000 (85 per cent.). Silesia, popula- 
tion 4,668,000; Poles 1,305,000 (28 per cent.), 
Germans 3,336,000 (72 per cent.). The total 
population of these four Prussian provinces is 
10,114,000, of which 3,338,000 (33 per cent.) 
are Poles. Their annexation to Poland would 
bring nearly 7,000,000 Germans into Polish na- 
tional life, and since there is intense hatred be- 
tween the two races, these Germans would 
prove a most disturbing factor. It may be men- 
tioned that there are about 600,000 Germans in 
the old Russian Poland. 

Taking up the eastern fringe of Polish settle- 
ment, the first region for consideration should be 
Lithuania. Lithuania lies to the northeast of 
Poland proper. The Lithuanians are not Slavs 
but belong to a separate branch of the Aryan 
race which has dwelt from time immemorial 
about the eastern shores of the Baltic Sea. In 
the Middle Ages Lithuania became politically 
united with Poland and so continued until the 
Polish State was partitioned in the Eighteenth 
Century, Lithuania then falling to Russia. 
During the period of Polish rule the Lithuanian 
nobility and townsfolk became Polonized, and 
these people desire the reunion of Poland and 


of Polonism. 


Lithuania in a single state. On the other hand 
the peasantry who never lost their separate 
language and culture, experienced a strong na- 
tionalistic revival during the Nineteenth Century, 
and now wish for an independent Lithuania. 
The bulk of the Lithuanian race is found in the 
Russian provinces of Kovno, Grodno, and Vilna, 
where they number ut 3,000,000. In the 
adjacent Russian provinces of Vitebsk and Minsk 
and the Polish province of Suwalki there are about 
500,000 more. 

South of Lithuania lies White Russia. White 
Russia also fell under Polish rule during the 
Middle Ages and here again the land-owning 
gentry and townsfolk became largely Polonized. 
The White Russians are a branch of the Russian 
race, but the poverty of their country has kept 
them culturally very backward and they have 
little national consciousness. They are claimed 
by Great Russians, Poles, and Lithuanians alike, 
and it is a fact that the White Russians have 
absorbed cultural elements from all three races. 
The White Russians arefound mostly in the Rus- 
sian provinces of Minsk, Mogilef, and Vitebsk. 
They number some 6,000,000. 

South of Lithuania again spreads the vast 
region known as Ukrainia, the home of the Little 
Russian branch of the Russian race. The Lit- 
tle Russians (or, as they prefer to call themselves, 
the Ukrainians) occupy the whole of southern 
Russia to the Black Sea, together with the eastern 
portion of the Austrian province of Galicia. The 
entire Ukrainian race numbers about 30,000,000. 
The regions in dispute between Poles and Ukrain- 
ians are eastern Galicia and the adjacent provinces 
of the former Russian Empire as far as the middle 
reaches of the river Dnieper including the city 
of Kiev. These regions fell under Polish rule 
during the mediaeval period, and here, as in 
Lithuania and White Russia, the aristocracy and 
townsfolk were largely Polonized. The nation- 
alistic problem is here especially acute because of 
the traditional race-hatred between Poles and 
Ukrainians, which is fully as bitter as that be- 
tween Poles and Germans. 


POLISH POLITICAL LIFE 


Such is the racial and geographical background 
It gives the key to the ultimate 
aspirations of Polish nationalists. But down to 
the outbreak of the European War few Poles 
dared even to dream of such a possibility as 
the reconstitution of the Greater Poland which 
existed down to the close of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Until the closing decades of the Nineteenth 
Century Polish political life moved solely on the 
nationalistic plane. All Poles were absorbed in 
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the idea of political independence. Social ques- 
tions played little or no part. Polish society was 
what it had always been—aristocratic, the land 
being mainly owned by a caste of nobles and 
gentry (the so-called “Szlachta”). The pea- 
santry was poor and backward, and there was no 
genuine Polish middle-class, the Jews bridging 
the economic gulf betwen Szlachta and peas- 
ants. But in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century modern industrialism reached Poland and 
produced its inevitable results. The mediaeval 
society was undermined and there grew up botha 
bourgeoisie and a class-conscious proletariat. 
By the close of the Nineteenth Century the old 
exclusive absorption with nationalistic aims had 
been modified by cross-divisions based on social 
and class affiliations. Hence there arose a whole 
series of political groups, some _ traditionally 
nationalist, some predominantly class-conscious, 
still others attempting to combine the two basic 
factors into a new, harmonious whole. 

The most interesting of these political groups 
were the National Democrats and the National 
Socialists. The former was led by the celebrated 
Polish thinker, Roman Dmowski, the latter by 
the famous general, Joseph Pilsudski. Both 
these far-sighted men realized years ago that a 
great European war was at hand, and that in 
this war Poland might find her opportunity. 
But they differed radically upon how the op- 
portunity should be utilized. Dmowski and 
his followers desired first and foremost the recon- 
stitution of historic Poland. They were thus 
“Pan-Poles,” meaning thereby the political 
reunion of the whole Polish race even if this 
implied the inclusion of large non-Polish min- 
orities. Despairing of effecting this in the teeth 


of all three of the present owners of Polish ter- 


ritory, the National Democrats determined to 
form an understanding with Russia, offering 
Russia the prospect of a reconciled Poland and 
the realization of Pan-Slavist dreams in return 
for a united, autonomous Poland under the 
sceptre of the Czar. The National Democrats 
were naturally inclined to this policy by the fact 
that they were mainly upper- and middle-class 
conservatives, fearful of the growth of Socialism 
and thus predisposed to the strong government 
of Czarist Russia. The National Socialists, on 
the other hand, saw in Czarist Russia the greatest 
obstacle to any genuine Polish national life. They, 
too, desired a revived Polish State, but they 
wished it to be really independent and not tied 
to a reactionary political organism like Czarist 
Russia, which, by its very essence, could not 
tolerate free political life within its sphere. The 
National Socialists disliked Germany and had 
small love for Austria, but they were willing to 
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use even Teutonic aid in order to overthrow the 
Czarist arch-enemy. For some years previous 
to the European War their leader, Pilsudski, 
was busy in Austrian Poland building up a 
military organization for use against Russia at 
the proper time. 

To both parties, therefore, the explosion of 
August, 1914, came as the cue for long pre- 
meditated action. The National Democrats sup- 
ported Russia, while Pilsudski enlisted his fighting 
Polish Legions into the Austro-German service. 
Unfortunately for the Polish cause the two 
parties engaged in a bitter feud. The National 
Democrats denounced the Socialists as _pro- 
German traitors, the Socialists reviled the Na- 
tional Democrats as tools of Czardom. By the 
Allied world the National Democrats were until 
recently regarded as the accredited spokesmen 
of Polonism. Early in the war their leader, 
Roman Dmowski, established in France a junta 
known as the Paris Committee which at once 
gained the favor of the Allied governments and 
later of America. Meanwhile the Austro-Germans 
conquered Poland in the autumn of 1915 and set 
up a phantom Polish Government, but their 
high-handed conduct and the absolute dis- 
regard of their early promises to the Poles angered 
Pilsudski and his followers, the upshot being that 
the Polish Legions were disbanded and Pil- 
sudski sent to a German prison. However, it 
appears that the National Socialists rather than 
the National Democrats represented the majority 
of the Polish people, for when the Teutonic power 
crumbled at the beginning of last November a 
popular clamor went up all over Poland for the 
placing of provisional authority in the hands of 
General Pilsudski. Released from his German 
imprisonment, Pilsudski assumed control at 
Warsaw on November 14th. Some time later 
members of the Paris Committee headed by 
Paderewski, the celebrated musician, arrived 
in Poland. The relations between the two parties 
have been courteously hostile, an open breach 
having thus far been averted. At this writing 
Pilsudski still retains his grip. 

Pilsudski’s path is not a rosy one. The retire- 
ment of the German armies of occupation has 
let loose that bedlam of racial and social animosi- 
ties of which we have already made mention. 
Between Poles and Germans the struggle seems 
to be of a predominantly nationalistic character, 
Polish forces penetrating the Polish-inhabited 
provinces of Prussia in an endeavor to wrest 
these from German control and establish a Polish 
political régime. But on Poland’s eastern 
marches conditions seem approximating a feroci- 
ous racial-social war—about the worst type of 
conflict known to man. In the southeast the 
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old hatred between Ukrainian and Pole has burst 
into lurid flame, and eastern Galicia, the tradi- 
tional borderland, is a theatre of bloodshed and 
devastation. The Ukrainian peasants are burning 
the chateaux of the Polish gentry and murdering 
their owners. The peasant watchword, “Leave 
not a single brick, or the old fellow will return to 
that brick,” indicates the thoroughness of the 
destruction. The Poles are putting up a plucky 
fight against superior numbers, the predom- 
inantly Polish towns standing like islets in the 
angry peasant sea. 

Lastly, in Poland itself, social discontent seems 
to be gaining ground. The whole economic 
situation tends to drive the masses to desperation. 
For the last four years life in Poland has been one 
long agony. Trampled and bruised by the bat- 
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tling millions of Russian and German armies 
through 1914 and 1915, Poland has since been 
under the iron heel of the German military 
machine, which sucked her dry to relieve the 
pressing necessities of the Fatherland. Millions 
of people have fled or perished, and it is a grim 
fact that nearly the whole child population under 
seven years of age has died for want of milk 
and other juvenile foods. In such an environ- 
ment the Bolshevist leaven works apace. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to read that many 
of the towns are to-day in the power of hool- 
igans who rob and terrorize the bourgeois 
with impunity. What will happen if the 
Russian Bolshevist armies reach Poland no 
one can positively say, but one can unhappily 
surmise. 


MORE SECRET TREATIES IN THE NEAR EAST 


At the close of the year a speech of the French 
Foreign Minister Pichon in the Chamber of 
Deputies brought to public attention certain 
secret agreements made between the chief Allied 
Powers regarding the settlement of the Near 
East. These commitments have up till now 
been imperfectly known, but it is to-day publicly 
admitted that toward the close of 1916 England 
and France signed a group of secret treaties at 
London, while a supplementary group of secret 
treaties was signed by England, France, and 
Russia at Petrograd early in 1917, shortly before 
the Russian Revolution. 

These treaties deal with the settlement of 
Asiatic Turkey. By their terms France is to 
control all of Syria including Lebandn and part 
of Armenia, while England is to control all of 
Mesopotamia and most of Arabia. The Arabian 
Red Sea littoral is to be erected into the inde- 
pendent Kingdom of the Hedjaz, though it is 
clear that Britain will exercise a veiled supervi- 
sion of its affairs. Palestine is to have an inter- 
national administration. Such parts of Asia 
Minor as are covered by these treaties are to be 
definitely detached from Turkey and the drawing 
of the exact boundaries of the remaining Turkish 
area is to be left to the Peace Conference. The 
inhabitants of Syria, Lebanon, Armenia, and 
Mesopotamia are to have the right to choose their 
own form of government, England and France 
acting as advisers within their respective spheres 
of control. By the treaties of Petrograd, Russia 
was promised Constantinople and a portion of 
Turkish Armenia, but it is generally agreed that 
Revolutionary Russia, by her defection from the 
Allied cause, has forfeited all rights under treaties 


made between the Western Allies and the Czarist 
Old Régime. 

In close connection with these agreements 
stands the Secret Treaty of April 26, 1915, between 
England, France, Italy, and Russia which deter- 
mined Italy’s entrance into the European War. 
The clauses regarding the northern Adriatic 
regions have already been exhaustively treated 
in the opening pages of this article, and mention 
was then made of stipulations made regarding 
the southern Adriatic region—Albania—which 
made Albania virtually an Italian protectorate 
and confirmed Italy’s control over the whole 
Adriatic basin. The Adriatic was, however, far 
from being the sole field covered by the April 
Treaty, for Italian interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean and in Africa were also effectively 
safeguarded. By Article viii, Italy was assured 
permanent possession of the Dodecannese. The 
Dodecannese is a chain of islands in the southern 
/€gean Sea off the southwest coast of Asia Minor, 
including the historic island of Rhodes. The 
Italians had occupied the islands ever since the 
Italo-Turkish War of 1911-12, but Italy had not 
obtained the islands in full sovereignty and her 
attempts toward this end had been strongly 
opposed by Greece. Italy’s occupation of the 


- Dodecannese has been one of the sore points 


which have made Italo-Greek relations so bad 
during recent years. The population of the 
islands, which is purely Greek, has manifested an 
intense desire for union with Hellas, and has com- 
plained of drastic Italian attempts to suppress its 
nationalistic aspirations. 

Of even wider interest is Article ix of the April 
Treaty, which deals with Italian aspirations on 
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ASIA MINOR AS DIVIDED BY WAR-TIME TREATIES OF THE ENTENTE 
Which leave Anatolia still in dispute among the Powers 


southwestern Asia Minor adjacent to the islands 
already under her control. The text of this 
article is illuminating. It reads as follows: 
“France, Great Britain, and Russia recognize as 
an axiom the fact that Italy is interested in main- 
taining the political balance of power in the 
Mediterranean, and her right to take over, when 
Turkey is broken up, a portion equal to theirs 
in the Mediterranean—namely, in that part 
which borders on the province of Adalia, where 
Italy has already acquired special rights and 
interests, laid down in the Italo-British conven- 
tion. The zone to be assigned to Italy will, in 
due course, be fixed in accordance with the vital 
interests of France and Great Britain. In the 
same way regard must be had for the interests 
of Italy, even in the event of the Powers maintain- 
ing for a further period of time the inviolability of 
Asiatic Turkey, and merely proceeding to map 
out spheres of interest among themselves. In 
the event of France, Great Britain, and Russia 
-occupying during the present war districts of 
Asiatic Turkey, the whole district bordering on 
Adalia and defined above in greater detail, shall 
be reserved to Italy, who reserves the right to 
occupy it.” The “special rights, and interests” 
of Italy in the Adalia province mentioned above 
are railroad franchises, mining rights, and other 
valuable concessions obtained for Italian capital 
since the Italo-Turkish War. There is no Italian 


population in Adalia. The inhabitants are largely ' 
Greeks along the coast and Turks in the mountain-' 


ous hinterland. This is another sore point be- 
tween Italy and Greece. 

By still other clauses of the April Treaty, 
Italy’s interests in Africa were defined and re- 
cognized. Article x is a recognition by the other 
signatories of Italy’s position in Lybia (Tripoli), 
where Italy had been in continual trouble owing 
to chronic revolts of the Arab inhabitants ever 
since she had occupied the former Turkish de- 
pendency in the Italo-Turkish War. Article 
xill is of more practical importance. Its text 
runs: “In the event of an extension of the French 
and British colonial possessions in Africa at the 
expense of Germany, France and Great Britain 


recognize to Italy in principle the right of demand- ' 


ing for herself certain compensations, in the form 


of an extension of her possessions in Eritrea, : 


Somaliland, Lybia, and the colonial districts 
bordering on French and British colonies.” The 
language of the Article is indefinite, but in the 
light of past history it would seem a fair surmise 
to imagine that Italian aspirations regarding 
‘Abyssinia were involved. In the early ’80’s of the 
last century, when the European Powers were 
beginning the scramble for Africa, the Italian 
statesman Francesco Crispi conceived the idea of 
building up an Italian colonial empire on the 
African shore of the Red Sea. His goal was 
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GERMAN ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC TAKEN OVER BY JAPAN 
Showing their relation to Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines 


Abyssinia, an extensive country of mountain 
and plateau lying somewhat inland from the Red 
Sea and inhabited by a curious people possessing 
an ancient culture and professing an archaic form 
of Christianity. Italy easily obtained possession 
of the Red Sea littoral, but her attempts on 
Abyssinia met with disastrous failure. The 
Abyssinians produced an able military leader, 
Menelik, who almost destroyed the Italian army 
of invasion at the great battle of Adua (1896). 
The news of Adua produced an anti-imperialistic 
revulsion of popular feeling in Italy, Crispi fell, 
and Italy retained only the Red Sea coast dis- 
tricts, which are economically quite worthless. 
Abyssinia on the contrary, though imperfectly 
explored, is known to be a fertile country and is 
supposed to contain great mineral wealth. It 
would make an exceedingly valuable colonial 
possession in the hands of any European Power. 
Its control would also to-day be probably much 
easier than it would have been a generation ago 
for Menelik, “the Abyssinian Lion,” is dead, 
and since his strong hand has been removed the 
country has been a prey to political confusion. 

Of more immediate interest to us Americans 
is the disposition of the German Colonies in the 
Pacific, the settlement of which is to-day being 
actively discussed. Germany’s Pacific posses- 
sions fall geographically into three groups: (1) 
the German portion of the great island of New 
Guinea together with the adjacent Bismarck 
Archipelago and Solomon Islands; (2) German 
Samoa; (3) the wide-spread archipelagoes of the 


Caroline, Pelew, Mariana, and Marshall islands. 
These latter groups are situated north of the 
equator and lie in the direct route between Hawaii 
and the Philippines. They form almost a com- 
plete ring around our island of Guam, which is 
our indispensable way-centre between Hawaii 
and the Philippines and is the chief link in our 
Pacific cable between Honolulu and Magila. 
With our extensive interests in the Far East, any 
change in the Pacific balance of power is a matter 
of our immediate concern. The facts of the case 
are that at the outbreak of the European War 
in 1914, England and Japan agreed to divide the 
task of occupying Germany’s Pacific colonies. 
The dividing-line between the two spheres was the 
equator. Accordingly, German New Guinea 
and its adjacent islands were occupied by Aus- 
tralian colonial troops, German Samoa by New 
Zealanders, while the island groups to the north 
of the equator were occupied by the Japanese. 
These occupations have persisted unaltered to 
the present time, and there is every indication 
that the occupying Powers will press at the Peace 
Conference for the transformation of military 
occupancy into full sovereignty. Besides 
British opinion on the subject, Australians and 
New Zealanders are expressing their determination 
that New Guinea and Samoa shall become de- 
pendencies of their respective Commonwealths, 
while the Japanese Government has recently 
signified its desire to obtain the Caroline, Pelew, 
Mariana, and Marshall islands as Japanese 
colonies. 
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HOW TO CUT A LOG WITHOUT WASTE HOW TO GET ALL STRAIGHT-GRAIN STOCK 
This diagram shows the sawyers how to get the largest num- A peculiarity of spruce is the “twisted grain” that is fre- 

ber of feet of straight-grained airplane stock from spruce logs. quently found. By sawing the logs as indicated in this 

The cuts are made parallel to the bark; the coarse heart wood, diagram it has been found possible to obtain practically 


indicated by the inner circle, is worthless for airplanes straight-grained airplane stock from such trees 





A NEW LUMBER KILN 


Diagram of the operation of the Tiemann dry-kiln, developed by 
the United States Forest Service and dedicated to public use. The 
principle is the automatic regulation of temperature and humidity, 
the latter by means of water-sprays shown at the sides of the 
cross-section. No other method of seasoning gives perfect results; 
this method will season green lumber perfectly in eight to fourteen 
days. Hundreds of these kilns have been built for seasoning 
airplane lumber and are now available for commercial use 























GETTING OUT SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANES 
One of the many trestles built to carry the Government logging railroad into the spruce forest of the Coast Range 


RIVING A SPRUCE LOG 


The biggest logs of Sitka spruce, some of them sixteen feet in diameter, had to be “rived” where they fell before they could be 
hauled out 
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HOW AN AIRPLANE LOOKS THROUGH THE SIGHTS OF THE PHOTO-GUN 
In the picture the gun is trained on the rear cockpit, where the observer sits 














THE PHOTO-GUN FOR TRAINING FIGHTING AIRMEN 


It operates in exactly the same manner as the Lewis aviation type machine gun; instead of firing bullets it makes photographs 
of the “enemy” plane on a long strip of film, as rapidly as the operator can pull the trigger. An examination of the pictures 
shows whether he has learned how to aim and fire a machine gun with accuracy at another plane; a timing device makes it 
possible to teil, in a sham battle between two airmen, which “got the drop”’ on the other 
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GENERATOR FOR THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


The generator of current for the aérial radio-phone is attached to a strut of the landing gear and operated by a miniature pro- 
peller that is actuated by the plane’s progress through the air 








THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


Conversations between airplane crews and ground stations by means of the radio-telephone are now a matter of course affair, 
although the extent to which the development of this means of communication had been carried was not divulged by Army and 
Naval authorities until after the signing of the armistice. “The radio-phone set used on Army planes has a speaking range of five 
to fifteen miles; the more powerful set used by the Navy has transmitted spoken messages sixty miles. By means of the same 
apparatus pilot and observer can converse with each other, which was impossible under former flying conditions because of the 
noise of the engine exhaust 
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CARRIES 51 PASSENGERS 
That a trans-Atlantic airplane flight will be made before the end of 1919, those who have been watching the development of 
high-powered giant airplanes have little doubt. America’s most promising candidate is the new Naval flying boat “NC-1” 
which recently carried 51 persons from Rockaway Beach, Long Island, to Newport News, Virginia. This craft was built at 
the Curtiss plant in Garden City. It is equipped with three Liberty Motors and is of the Curtiss type. In Italy there is being 
built a giant Caproni plane of 3,000 horsepower, while a Handley-Page machine in England is being tuned up for the effort to 
capture the $50,000 London Daily Mail prize for the first ocean-crossing plane 
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A FLOATING GARAGE FOR BLIMPS 


This is one of the Navy’s huge hangars for the coast defense observation balloons of the non-rigid or “Blimp” type of dirigible. 
It is more seaworthy than it looks 














